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A GLIMPSE AT NEW YORK HARBOR. 


N this — the six 
succeeding pages 
(0) of the 
will be found a 

series of engrav- 

ings from sketches 

by Mr. Chapin, 

an artist of emi- 

nence, 


intelligent travel- 
lers who yearly 
make their first 


y pass 
Fanny Kemble 
calls the “rocky gateway of the Narrows,” there 
is no one having a taste for the beauties of na- 
ture who does not hail with rapture the scene 


here presented to his eyes. ‘The fertile and villa- 
crowned shores of Staten and Long Islands, the 
massive forts that frown defiance from case- 
mates and parapets, the white sails and 
smoking funnels of ships and steamers, 
and the many-spired city that closes 
the distance, supply the Letures of a 
most enchanting panorama. Our 
tures represent, in succession, Fort 
fayette, Ellis’s Island, Bedlow’s Island, 
Gravesend Bay, Fort Tompkins, and 
the town of Richmond, Staten Island, 
and Fort Columbus and Castle Wil- 
liam on Governor’s Island. We shall 
refer to these localities in a rapid sur- 
vey of the features of the , not 
following, however, the order of the 

ravesend Bay is beyond Fort Ham- 
ilton, which is about nine miles from 


since that period. Beyond the house is seen the 
sandy beach where the main body of the British 
and Hessian troops landed previous to the battle 
of Long Island, under cover of the guns of the 
Rose, Phenix and Greyhound frigates, which 
were anchored near where the group of fishing 
boats are shown out in the bay, The distant 
land on the right is Coney Island. On the morn- 
ing of Thursday, the 22d of August, 1776, the 
now quiet bay presented a stirring and busy 
scene. A fleet of one hundred and thirty-six 
vessels of every grade, lay anchored in the im- 
mediate vicinity, on board of which, and en- 
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4 
interest in New 
. York harbor. Of 
(¢ ee camped on the shores of Staten Island, were 
twenty thousand British and Hessian troops, 
i ea veterans of other wars, fully armed and equipped 
Vi TEAS acquaintance with | with every appliance of war, burning to be led 
American scenery the so-called “ rebels ” who occupied the j 
. ty of New York and works on Long Island ; 
adjacent. At a given signal the troops were | ; 
seen pouring over the sides of the ships and 
transports, and soon a long row of boats, filled 
with glowing uniforms, were moving in the direc- 
tion of the bay. The music of the various bands, 
the glittering of the morning sun on the bur- 
\ nished bayonets, the steady strokes of the man- 
= 
— 
ew York, on the south shore o ng 
Island, The view given was taken ™ pr 
from point on the road leading from 
Fort Hamilton and looking across the 
bay. The house on the left in the 
foreground, belonged during the Revo- WE 
lution to a tory named Simon Cortel- 
you, and has been but little altered eS 
19 
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ELLIS’S ISLAND, NEW YORK HARBOR. 


of-war’s men at the oars, the shout, the jest, and 
the loud laugh of those who were about to en- 
gage in mortal strife, all conspired to make up a 
scene of intense interest, and one calculated to 
stir the blood of the most indifferent witness. 
There were none such, however, for all had 
taken sides in the struggle, and with shame be it 
said, many, yea, a large majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the vicinity had deserted the cause of 
their country and joined that of a tyrannical 
king. Simon Cortelyou, the tory who occupied 
the shown in the foreground of the picture, 
volunteered to guide the troops, and through his 
instrumentality the battle which followed was 
won by the British. Five thousand troops were 
in the boats under command of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, Earls Cornwallis and Percy, and Generals 
Grant and Sir William Erskine. The Hessians 
were under command of Count Donap, who was 
killed at Redbank the year following. The de- 
barkation was under the direction of Commodore 
Hotham, and was bly effected on the sand 

beach seen beyond the house in the picture. We 
do not propose, however, to follow the troops in 
their march and in the battle which followed. 
Following the road for a few hundred yards 
along the shore, we come out upon a high bluff. 
Standing here, the observer takes in at a glance 
an extended panorama of great interest. Com- 
mencing on the right, Fort Hamilton, with its 
formidable armament, its esplanade, docks, etc., 
is a prominent object. It is situated upon the 
site of “ Denyse’s strong house,” which stood 
there during the Revolution. Four thousand 
British troops, who had been encamped on Sta- 
ten Island near the quarantine, landed at this 
— simultaneously with those who landed in 

vesend Bay, and after beating back a co 

of riflemen under Colonel Hand, united with he 
others in their march towards the battle ground. 
In the distance is seen New York Bay, with its 
shipping and its islands, while on the left are the 
thickly-wooded shores of Staten Island, with in- 
numerable villas and country seats seen among 
and peering above the trees. There were no 
works here during the Revolution; Forts Ham- 
ilton, Lafayette, Diamond, Richmond and Tom 

kins have all been erected at various periods 
since. The three latter are located upon Staten 


Island, and are shown in one of the engravings. 
Fort Diamond is simply a parapet behind which 
are the guns. It extends from the lighthouse to 
the road leading from Fort Richmond to the 
brow of the hill. Fort Richmond is a heavy 
work on the edge of the water. It is semi- 
octagonal in form and is four stories in height. 
It is casemated for near two hundred guns of the 
heaviest calibre. It is of granite, and is one of 
the most formidable defences of the harbor. 
Fort Tompkins is a square fort with four circu- 
lar bastions, erected during the last war with 
England. It is of brown sandstone, of a porous 
nature, and exhibits the marks of the weather, 
many of the stones on the most exposed sides 
being completely honey-combed. It is disman- 
tled and closed to visitors. Fort Lafayette, re 
resented in a small engraving, is a square ak, 
erected on a sand bar on the edge of the channel, 
about two hundred yards from the Long Island 
shore. It is of brown stone, also, and mounts a 
heavy armament, It was originally called Fort 
Diamond, but after Lafayette’s visit to this coun- 
try it was named in his honor. 

Bedlow’s Island was originally granted to Isaac 
Bedlow, a merchant of New Amsterdam, by 
whose representatives it was sold, and it came 
into the hands of Captain Archibald Kennedy, 
the commandant of the naval station under the 
British government in the harbor. He occupied 
it as a summer residence, and it was known for 
a period as “ Kennedy's Island.” It was subse- 

uently confiscated, and became the property of 
pws State, by whom, in 1800, it was ceded to the 
United States government, the former reserving 
the right of serving civil process within its 
bounds. It is now a military station, and heavy 
fortifications have been from time to time erected 
to command the channel. Within the works are 
barracks for the garrison, and the officers’ quar- 
ters are seen toward the northern point, Ellis’s 
Oyster, or Gibbet Island lies a short distance 
north of Bedlow’s Island, and is also a military 
station belonging to the United States govern- 
ment. It is a desert spot, and was named Oys- 
ter Island from its cry to the oyster beds 
of the Jersey shore. In the good old days of 
our Dutch ancestors, it was much resorted to for 
the purpose of feasting upon those delectable 
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bivalves, but of late years they are less plentiful 
along its shores. It was ceded at the same time 
as Governor’s and Bedlow’s Islands to the United 
States, who have erected fortifications thereon to 
rotect the channel. Its appellation of “ Gibbet 
[sland ” arises from the fact that in former years 
pirates were hung there in the of the 
shipping in the harbor. The last execution 
which occurred upon the island was that of the 
notorious Gibbs, in 1830. Altho but alad at 
that time, we can well remember intense ex- 
citement of the occasion. Governor’s Island is 
represented as seen approaching from the lower 
bay. Our readers are probably familiar with its 
appearance and with whole works upon it, 
and it only remains for us to say that it was pur- 
chased by the Dutch governor, Van Twiller, 
from C teicuo and Pehiwas, two Indian 
chiefs, who were described as its owners. B 
them it was called ck, but the Dutc 
christened it Nutten or Nut Island. The emi- 
— who came to settle at Manhattan first 
anded upon this island, but finding no water for 
their cattle, they were compelled in a day or two 
to remove to the main. Nutten Island does not 
appear to have passed out of Governor Van 
willer’s hands its purchase, but was held 
as the property of the governor for the time be- 
ing. Its contiguity to the city and to the main 
channel pointed it out as an important point in 
the defence of both, altho no works were 
erected upon it. Smith, in colonial history, 
ublished about 1756, says: ‘“ About six fur- 
ongs southeast of the fort (on Manhattan — 
lies Nutten Island, containing about one hund 
or one hundred and twenty acres, by an 
act of assembly, as a sort of demesne for the 
governors, upon whichit is proposed to erect a 
strong castle; because an enemy might from 
thence easily bombard the city, without an- 
noyed by either our aeery of the fort.” Like 
the others, it was cededin February, 1800, to the 
United States by the State, with the same reser- 
vation in regard to civil process. The fortifica- 
tions consist of a star fort or redoubt, called Fort 
Columbus, a cireular fort, called “Castle Wil- 
liam,” and a redoubt on the southeast covering 
Buttermilk Channel, between the island and the 
Brooklyn shore, 
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THE JUNGFRAU MOUNTAIN. 

And now with this sublime hymn chanting 
through our ears, let us set out upon a day’s ride 
over the Alps. I invite you to accompany me 
to-night over one of the overland Alps which lie 
in the very heart of Switzerland. Before we 
mount for the ride, let me say a word to you 
about Swiss mountains and glaciers in general. 
If any one should look at this earth from the 
moon through a powerful telescope, Switzerland 
would seem to be an ocean in a tempest, with its 
billows all perfectly motionless. 
mountains would be the waves with white, foamy 
crests. Their verdant fields would be the green 
troughs of the sea. In the central country there 
would be a special upheaving of these waves— 
the mountains of ice that make up the Bernese 
Alps. The principal peaks are the Schreckhorn, 
or the “ Peak of Terror ;” the Finster Aarhorn, 
or “ Peak of Darkness,” looming up more than 
14,000 feet ; the Great Eigher, one of the noblest. 
But the most beautiful is the Jungfrau, which, 

in German, means “the fair young virgin. 
There she stands, clad in spotless robes, like a 
bride adorned for her husband. Her altitude is 
13,720 feet—a pretty tall bride. And not more 
than a dozen ns have ever reached the sum- 

mit. Beautiful Jungfrau! let no man attem 
to woo and win her; her embrace to him might 
be the embrace of death. The only citizen of 
the United States who ever mounted to the sum- 
wit is Professor Agassiz, of Cambridge, and long 
top he found the cowardly 
ides giving _ And, failing to urge them 


Am 
mit of the Jungfrau; a splendid illustration of 
science breasting and contending with dangers 
until she at length plants her banners upon the 


summit of ascertained and discovered truth.—A 
Day in the Alps. 


There is dew in one flower, and not in another 
because one opens its cup and takes it in, while 
the other closes itself, and the drop runs off. 
God rains his and mercy as wide spread 
as the dew, if we lack them, it is because we 
will not open our hearts to receive them. 
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of them, and hewed his way upwards alone, un- 
BEDLOW’S ISLAND, NEW YORK HARBOR. 
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DIAMOND FETTEBRS. 


Do you think, dear reader, that you should 
like to own three millions of dollars’ worth of 
diamonds * Perhaps yes. But how if three 
millions of dollars’ worth of diamonds owned 

out Do you think it is any pleasanter to be 
und and feet in fetters of diamonds than 
in links of iron? If ~ do, just read the his- 
tory of the Duke of Brunswick and his dia- 
monds, every particular of which is vouched for 
by the Paris correspondent of the New Orleans 
Picayune. 

The most profound adamantologist in the 
world is the Duke of Brunswick. He has in his 
possession three millions of dollars’ worth of 
diamonds. He has just published a catalogue 
of his diamonds, and in the appendix there is a 
notice of the most celebrated diamonds in the 
world. This catalogue numbers not less than 
268 quarto pages. It gives, with great detail, a 
list of his white-transparent, first-white, second- 
white, steel-white, blue-white, light-blue, black- 
blue, light-yellow, bright-yellow, amber-yellow, 
straw, champagne, deep-rose, rosy, light-rose, 
opalescent, pomegranate, violent, greenish, green, 
sea-green, brown, light-brown, deep-brown, dusk 
black, opaque-black, London-fog, sandy, frosty, 
black-spotted, cracked, split, scratched, ill-cut, 
uncut, square, round, oval, oblong, octagon, 
almond, Chinese-eyed 

iamonds. It relates how this once adorned a 
Turkish sabre, that a royal diadem, another an 
imperial collar, a third a grand electoral hat; 
this black diamond was an idol’s eye, that bril- 
liant rosy diamond was taken from the Emperor 
Baber, at Agra, in 1526 (it weighs 41 carats, 
and is worth $69,000), those were the waistcoat 
buttons of the Emperor Don Pedro; this dia- 
mond ring with the Stuart coat of arms, and the 
cipher “M. S.,” belonged to Mary, Queen of 
Scots; that pair of ear-rings hung once on Maria 
Antoinette. 

The Duke of Brunswick has in his possession 
fifteen of the ninety known diamonds, weighin 
thirty-six carats, but he has not adiamond wort 
$200,000. He has a plenty of diamonds worth 
$20,000, $30,000, $45,000 apiece; he has two 
worth $60,000 each, one worth $70,000, and one 
worth $80,000 ; but he hasn’t one worth $200,000. 
He is in treaty now for two diamonds, one of 
which is worth $232,000 and the other $650,000, 
and which rank in the order of precedence estab- 
lished by adamantologists, in the sixth rank, 
which is next after the regent’s diamond, and the 
former in the eighth rank, that is, next after the 
Orloff diamond of Russia. In his list of cele- 
brated diamonds he places in the front rank a 
brilliant white diamond, weighing 250 carats, and 
belonging to some East Indian prince, and worth 
$2,500,000 ; next comes the h-i-noor, which 
weighs 187 carats, and which he sets down as 
worth $1,383,840; next comes the Rajah of 
Matara’s (Borneo) diamonds, it is of the most 
beautiful water conceivable; the Governor of 
Batavia offered the rajah $150,000, two brigs-of- 
war, armed, equipped and provisioned for six 
months, and a large quantity of cannon balls, 
powder and congreve rockets ; the rajah refased 
them all,and preferred keeping his diamond, which 

for a talisman; it is worth $1,339,455. 
ext comes the Great Mogul, which is of a beau- 
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tifal rose color, and of the shape and size of halt 
a hen’s egg; it is worth $784,000, according to 
the Duke of Brunswick’s valuation, though Tav- 
ernier, the traveller, sets it down as being worth 
$3,344,655 ; the regent’s diamond of France (and 
which, by the way, belonged to Lord Chatham’s 
ndfather, who brought it from India concealed 
in the heel of his shoe), comes only in the fifth 
rank; it weighs 136 1-4 carats—it is worth 
$739,840; it is the purest diamond known; it 
uired two to cut it; before it was cut it 
weighed 410 carats ; the chippings of it were sold 
for $40,000. . 
The Duke of Brunswick says the Orloff dia- 
mond of Russia is worth only $344,360, and not 
$18,516,580, as some persons have pretended ; 
and he says the Sancy diamond, which Prince 
Paul Demidoff purchased at the price of $400,000, 
is worth only $29,160; but then the Duke of 
Brunswick reckons its historical value as noth- 
ing, although it once adorned the sword of 
Charles the Bold, was found after his death on 
the battle-field of Nancy, was sold in Switzer- 
land, carried to Portugal and there sold, belonged 
to King Antonio, to Henry III., was swallowed 
by a noble to whom he confided it—swallowed by 
the faithful noble sooner than deliver it to rob- 
bers, and was found in his body, which was dis- 
interred for the purpose of discovering it. The 
Duke of Brunswick dares not leave Paris at any 
period of the year; his diamonds keep him 
chained there. He dares not sleep from home 
(some people reckon this liberty of pillow one of 
the great franchises of Paris) a single night. 
Then he lives in a house constructed not so 
much for comfort as for security. It is burglar- 
proof, surrounded on every side by a high wall ; 
the wall itself is surrounded by a lofty iron rail- 
ing, defended by innumerable sharp s heads, 
which are so contrived that if any person touches 
any one of them, a chime of bells begins instantly 
to ring an alarm; this iron railing cost him 
$14,127. He keeps his diamonds in a safe, built 
in athick wall; his bed is placed against it, that 
no burglar may break into it without killing, or 
at least waking him, and that he may amuse 
himself with them without leaving his bed. This 
safe is lined with ite and with iron; the 
locks have a secret which must be known before 
they can be opened ; if they are opened by vio- 
lence, a disch of fire-arms takes place, which 
will inevitably kill the burglar, and at the same 
time achime of bells in every room of his house 
are set ringing. He has but one window in his 
bedroom—the sash is of the stoutest iron—the 
shutters are of the thickest sheet-iron. The ceil- 
ing of his room is plated with iron several inches 
thick, and. so is the floor. The door openin 
into it is of solid sheet-iron, and cannot be ente 
unless one be master.of the secret combination of 
the lock. A case of a dozen six-barrelled revol- 


The brightest and the chastest brow 
Rules e’er a cheek which seems to show 


That love, as a mere vague suspense 

Of apprehensive i AS 
Perturbs ber heart; love without aint 
Or object, like the holy flame 

That in the Vestals’ Temple glowed 

Without the image of a god.—C. Parmore 
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vers, loaded and capped, lies open upon a table 
within reach of his bed. 
MODEST LOVE. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

So much “advice to housekeepers” is eon- 
stantly going the rounds of the press, that we 
feel a little diffident about broaching the subject ; 
but as it isa prolific theme, and one of general 
interest, inasmuch as the comfort, health and 
happiness of every family, depend very much on 
ae housekeeping, we will venture a word. 

hese writers on housekeeping—who, by the 
way, are generally men, seem to think that one 
word covers the whole ground, and that is—work. 
To work early and late, to scrub and scour, and 
churn, and sweep, and wash, and bake—this, ac- 
cording to their theory is good housekeeping. 
There never was a greater mistake. Some of 
the most notable workers we ever knew, were 
poor housekeepers. They made as much work 
as they did. To keep your whole house—gar- 
rets, closets, cellars—everything neat and clean ; 
to see that nothing is wasted ; to serve up well 
cooked food in an attractive and orderly manner ; 
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orderly home, while with it, a vast amount of 
work is performed with little bustle or fatigue, 
while the housewife has leisure for more 
occupations, or for mental improvement. We 
have known many notable housewives, who 
thought no farmer’s daughter should take time 
for music or reading, or even fine needle-work ; 
but we cannot understand why the workers 
should not enjoy such pleasures, as well as the 
idlers of fashion.—Mrs. Sarah S. Socwell in New 
Jersey Farmer. 


A CREDULOUS BURMESE. 

Some of those men who had fied from the war 
were thrown into our prisons, and gave us mar- 
vellous accounts of the skill and prowess of the 
English troops, ex rated by their own super- 
stitious fancies. z, firmly believed in our 
using enchantments. One of these convicts af- 
firmed that even our missiles were charmed be- 
fore they were fired off, and knew what they had 
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to have “a place for everythin and everythi 

in its place,””—this is good This 
sounds formidable enough, but one head and one 
pair of hands very often meet all these require- 
ments, and that, too, in an easy, quiet way that 
seems like magic. It requires skill and fore- 
thought to keep all straight, but by giving — 
thing ~ > gal time and place it is easily 


accom 

If a lady be mistress of a large family, it by 
no means follows that to be a good housekeeper, 
she must prepare every morsel of food, or.do all 
the washing, swooping, milking, and the thou- 
sand other things to be done in a family. She 
may not do any of them, and yet be a notable 
housekeeper. Any one can do the hard, rough 
work, but not every one can plan it rightly ; and 
this planning, management, ver 
is the grand secret of perfect 
ousekeeping. Without it, one m meld hard 
all the time, and still have a co and dis- 


to do. He was standing, near his Tsek-hai, an 
officer of rank, when a ball of iron came 
singing “ tsek, tsek,” which he distinctly heard 
in its flight, when, true to its mission, it burst 
upon the very man it was calling out for, the un- 
fortunate T'sek-hai! Those who have seen shell 

tice know the peculiar noise made by the 
use in its course through the air, and can enter 
into the mistake of the wonder-stricken soldier. 
Onr surgical operations, too, had come to his 
knowledge, but, with the ignorance of a savage, 
he concluded our surgeons amputated injured 


limbs only to repair and fit them on again. He 
could not conceive any other motive for ome 
them off.—Gouger’s Narvative of Ye 
Imprisonment in Burmah. 


Affection, like spring flowers, breaks through 
the most frozen soil at last ; and the heart which 
asks nothing but another heart to make it happy , 
will never seek in vain. 
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A CHINESE JUGGLER. 

As soon as he had cleared a circle with the 
old “string and balls,” he spread the contents 
of his wallet on the ground, and stripped himself 
to the waist. He was a poor thin fellow, who 
seemed to suffer from the effects of the trick she 
performed. He first of all spoke for ahout five 
winutes with all the volubility of Charles Mat- 
thews, evidently saying something witty, for the 

ple round laughed heartily. In the middle of 
his harangue, however, he was seized with a fit 
of choking, and after an effort of trying to get 
something out of his throat drew forth a little 
slip of bamboo, like a Lisbon tooth-pick, then 
another and another, then he 
sneezed, and out they came 
from his nostrils, then from 
his eyes, until he completed 
the number of 37, by making 
one appear half-way out of 
each orifice at the same time, 
and then threw the lot on the 
und for any one to exam- 
ine. He next took three glass 
balls, about an inch in diam- 
eter, and, placing them singly 
between his lips, sucked them 
into his mouth and swallowed 
the first, a red one, then a 
blue, and last of all a white 
one; here was a little inter- 
lude of tooth-picks and talk- 
ing, after which he walked 
gravely round the ring, stop- 
ing four times ; time 
gave himself a shake and 
a jump, when the balls were 
distinctly heard to jingle in- 
side him. On completing his 
round, after several efforts, 
he spat the balls out on the 
— in the same order he 
ad swallowed them, the red 
first, the white last. He then 
took two more balls, one of 
polished steel about the size 
of a hen’s egg, and another 
of glass the same size. These 
he first let fall on the Dg my 
to show they were solid, then, 
placing them between his lips, 
swallowed them like the small- 
er ones, but with difficulty, 
the ball swelling the throat 
as it went down; here more 
tooth-picks and talking, while 
he prepared two swords, about 
an inc long, 
very like polis oop-iron, 
clashed ther show 
were , and 
both down his throat at once, 
until they struck the balls 
with an audible click; with- 
drawing these, he placed his 
hands behind him, and after 
several apparently painful tri- 
als,each ball rose in the throat, 
and to the 
ground with a thump. 
—Pckin Letter. 
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HABIT. 

Few have sufficient respect for habit—the ease 
with which it may be formed—-the difficulty with 
which it can be broken—the magical power with 
which it smooths the rough path of duty, and en- 
ables us to look with indifference upon the allure- 
ments of the world. It is a kind of shield, which 
the fingers of a boy may, at first, weave of threads 
light as gossamer, and which yet grows into the 
strength of steel. By its aid the greatest things are 
accomplished. The cultivation of proper Rabite 
should be impressed on the young. In short, a 
correct habit of living i a without which 
no one can be happy.—Home Journal. 
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A TRIP TO YONKERS, NEW YORK. 
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GETTY HOUSE, YONKERS, N. Y. 


The town of Yonkers, on the Hudson River, 
Westchester county, New York, is a delightful 
place, and has greatly increased in size within a 
— years. Its situation, its natural beauties 
and advantages, have attracted the wealthier bu- 
siness men of New York to make their homes 
within its borders; and what within a dozen 
years was an inconsiderable village, with its 
country tavern, variety stores, and other ad- 
juncts of village life, is now a thriving town of 
considerable importance. Its population in 1850 
was 4160, while it is estim now at from 
10,000 to 12,000. The frequent opportunities of 
transit to and from the city, its splendid build- 
ing sites, with the consequent influx of wealthy 
New Yorkers, have caused the erection of in- 
numerable country-seats, villas and cottages ; 
and when the town shall be if that day 
should ever arrive—it will be without question 
the handsomest town on the river. At present, 
it is in a transition state ; and the unfinished state 
of some of the recently ed streets detracts 
from the otherwise beautifal appearance of the 
place from within. Some idea of the rapidity of 
this transition may be formed by our readers on 
comparing the view given in our large sketch 
with the imaginary | oer which they would 
form on reading the iption given of it by 
Barber, in his “ Historical Collection of New 
York,” published in 1851, in which he says, 


“ Yonkers has two churches, a female seminary, 
and about sixty dwellings.” Of course, the rise 
in the value of property (real estate) has out- 
stripped the ratio of population, and lots and 
sites, which a few years since could be bought 
for hundreds, have been sold recently for twice 
as many thousands. Nor is this the result of a 
speculative mania. No place within twice 
the distance of the city possesses the pe- 
culiar beauties and advantages of Yonkers; 
and to the wealthy man, rioting in riches, a few 
thousands more or less, when otherwise suited, 
is a mere item in securing an attractive location. 
Hence, some of the most elevated and command- 
ing sites have brought almost fabulous prices— 
fabulous, when suburbanly considered. The dis- 
tance to the heart of the business portion of the 
city is but seventeen miles, and the transit is 
made in an hour by either boat or rail, but a few 
minutes longer than is to reach the 
upper section of the city. In the summer season 
the sail on the river is extremely pleasant, and 
the majority of those whose business calls them 
back and forth, prefer this mode to the more 
dusty and crowded ride in the cars. Three or 
four steamboats ply from or stop at the dock in 
front of the depot, and thus, whether hurried or 
deliberate, the business man may guage his exit 
to suit his convenience. The town was original- 
ly located about the present depot, extending 
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back to the rising ; but with the advent 
of ‘‘ Young America” and improvement, streets 
have stretched right and left, and up the hills in 
every direction, affording access to the various 
charming sites which are rapidly being occupied 
by every variety of ornate cottage, 
mansion, from the plain one-and-a-half-sto 
house, costing $600 or $700, to the castell 

“ hall,” which has required some hundred thou- 
sand or more to build. The ground commences 
to rise immediately from the river, and extend- 
ing back until it reaches an elevation of nearly 
one hundred feet, thus affording tier on tier of 
commanding locations. We need not enlarge 
upon the beautiful views which these afford of 
the river, the palisades, etc., as it will be self- 
evident to all who will but glance at the large 
view given of the town. Yonkers was the resi- 
dence of the proprietor, or , of the Phil- 
lipse Manor, which extended over a large tract 
of valuable land in the immediate vicinity; and 
here, on his rent days, in the old stone manor- 
house, of which we have given arepresentation, he 
entertained his friends in state, and received rents 
from his tenants. His daughter, M 
was born here in 1730. When on 
Boston, in 1756, Washin 
the house of the Hon. Beverly Robinson, who 
had married her sister, and with whom she was 
staying for a short time. He was arrested by her 
charms, and a mutual feeling of admiration 
seems to have sprung up in their hearts. With- 
out declaring his pas- 
sion, however, Wash- 
ington returned to his 
duties in camp at Win- 
chester, request a 
mutual friend to inform 
him if there was any 
chance of an estrange- 
ment of the interest 
which she had exhibited 
for him. Some time 
after he was informed 
that his old friend 
tain Morris had laid 
siege to the lady, and 
there was danger that 
he would bear off the 
prize. Whether 

ion had cooled, or 

is time was too much 
occupied in the impor- 
tant duties of his com- 
mand, Washington 
seems to have taken no 
steps to prevent the 
success of his friend, 
and she thereby lost the 
opportunity of connect- 
ing her name insepar- 
ably with that of the 
Pater Patriae. — The 
Nepara, or Saw-Mill 
River, rising some ten 
or fifteen miles above, 
near Tarrytown, runs 
nearly parallel with the 
Hudson, and, taking a 
sudden turn, empties 
into the latter river, af- 


is wa 


villa and | 
_ four miles from King’s Bridge, where the enemy 


Phillipse, | 
to 
mn met this lady at | 
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ter making an abi descent over the rock 
cliffs, and mill sites, whi 
robably first attracted attention to the spot. 
onkers was the scene of many stirring inci- 
dents during the Revolution, which it would be 
impossible to recapitulate en extenso. Being but 


were established in force, it was not often occu- 
ied by American forces ; but many of its inhab- 
tants being whigs, and devoted to the cause of 
their country, they made frequent efforts to aid 
that cause as and injuring its enemies. 
During the Revolution, the Rose and Pheenix, 
British vessels, sailed up the river and burned 
some vessels. The battle occurred immediately 
opposite Yonkers, and when defeated, the Ameri- 
cans ran into Nepara or Saw-Mill River, to esca 
from the enemy. Upon the high hill back of t 
village, called the ust Hill, the American 
forces were encamped in 1781 ; and in 1778 Col. 
Gist was stationed at the base of Boar Hill, a 
little south of the-former. He was attacked and 
defeated by Colonel Tarleton, and his huts 
burned forage destroyed.—The fine picture, 
on page 316, represents the Old Manor House, 
which stands at the corner of Warburton Ave- 
nue. This old-fashioned mansion is built sub- 
stantially ot stone ; and although its exterior is 
comparatively plain, the interior is elaborately 
ornamented with the quaint and highly-wrought 
chimney-pieces, wainscotings, cornices and balus- 
trades seen in the houses of the wealthy of that 
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eae: A short walk brings you to the Getty 
ouse, on the corner of Broadway and Mechanic 
Street. This fine hotel was erected eight years 
since, and was named after Robert B. Getty, a 
In the Library Institution of Yonkers is Pn - 
uable and interesting collection of autograph let- 
ters, among which is one from Cotton Mather.— 
St. John’s Episcopal church, which is represent- 
ed in one of our engravings, is interesting as being 
one of the ey ben founded and built by 
the . The congregation was organized 
in 1700, at which time the lation of the 
manor was about two hundred souls. The first 
church edifice was erected in 1752 and ’53, at a 
cost of £623 6s. 9d., by Frederick Phillipse, who 
demised £400 to aid in its erection, and gave the 
land. When the amount came to be paid, his 
widow added the sum of £223. He died in New 
York, July 26, 1751, and was buried in the fam- 
ily vault, in the Dutch Church at Sleepy Hollow. 
In 1776 the Rev. Luke Babcock was réctor, and, 
taking sides with the king, he was persecuted by 
the Americans. He was seized, his rs search- 
ed, and, after a mock ceremony of trial, he was 
committed to confinement. At the end of six 
months, his health failing, he was released, but 
ordered to leave for New York, then in posses- 
sion of the British. Sick in body and soul, he 
reached the city, but only lived three days after 
his arrival. During the Revolution, the Hon. 
Frederick a the son of the original propri- 
etor, took the side of his king, and was, in con- 
sequence, obliged to fly to New York, the Amer- 
icans having threatened his life if he remained. 

is immense estates were confiscated by the 


State, which subsequently granted to the congre- 
gation of the church the land on which it stood, 
together with two acres adjoining for a rectory, 
as well as the of the church. Yonkers 


is certainly a deligh 


ul place, and every 
adds to its attractions. 


HEALTHY WOMEN. 


The women of Fayal are not considered re- 
markable for beauty ; but in the villages of Pico 
one sees in the doorways of hovels complexions 
like rose-petals, and faces such as one attributes 
to Evangeline—soft, shy and innocent. But the 
figure is the chief wondcr—the re of woman 
as she was meant to be, beautiful in superb vigor 
—not diseased and tottering, as with us, but erect 
and strong, and stately ; every muscle fresh and 
alive, from the crown of the steady head to the 
sole of the emancipated foot, and yet not heavy 
and a, as one fancies barefooted women 
must be, inheriting symmetry and from 
the P ese OF blood. I look- 
ed through the crowded halls of Saratoga in vain, 
for one such figure as I have again and again seen 
descending those steep mountain paths with a 
bundle of firewood ou the head, or ascending 
them with a basket of farm-manure. A person 
who has never left America cannot appreciate 
the sensation of livin healthy women ; 
often as I heard of this, I was utterly unprepared 
for the realization ; I never a. conscious en- 
felt as if I in a hospital for . 

elt as if I were ina constmptives.— 
A Boston Traveller. 
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When the detachment of the British army, 
sent out to destroy Mr. Madison’s house, at 
Washington, entered his dining-parlor, they 
found a dinner-table spread, and covers laid for 
forty guests. Sev kinds of wine, in hand- 
some cut-glass decanters, were cooling on the 
side-board ; plate-holders stood by the fireplace, 
filled with dishes and plates; knives, forks, and 
spoons were arranged for immediate use; every- 
thing , in short was ready for the entertainment 
of a ceremonious party. Such were the arrange- 
ments in the dining-room, whilst, in the kitchen 
were others answerable to them in every respect. 
Spits loaded with joints of various sorts turned 
before the fire; pots, saucepans, and other culin- 

utensils, stood upon the grate; and all the 

r requisites for an elegant and substantial 
repast were in the exact state which indicated 
that they had been lately and precipitately aban- 
doned. The reader may easily believe that 
these penppeatere were beheld by a party of 
hungry soldiers with no indifferent eye. An ele- 
gant dinner, even though considered considerably 
overdressed, was a luxury to which few of them, 
at least for some time back, had been accustomed ; 
which after the rs and the 

a peared peculiarly inviting. y sat 
Geet it, therefore, not, indeed, in the most 
would not have pias green a party o ermen 
at a civic feast; and, having satisfied their ap- 
petites with fewer complaints than would have 
probably escaped their rival gourmands, and par- 
taken pretty freely of the wines, they finished by 
setting fire to the house which had so liberally 
entertained them.—Home and Colonial Li , 


REMARKABLE LAKES. 


On the top of a ridge of mountains in Portu- 
gal, called Estralla, are two lakes of extent 
and depth, especially one of them, which is said 
to be unfathomable. What is chiefly remark- 
able in them is, that they are calm when the sea 
is so, and on when that is stormy. It is, 
therefore, probable that they have a subterranean 
communication with the ocean ; and this seems 
to be confirmed by the pieces of ships they throw 
up, though almost forty miles distant from the 
sea. There is another extraordinary lake in this 
country, which, before a storm, is said to make 
a frightfal rambling noise that may be heard at 
a distance of several miles. And we are also 
told of a pool or fountain, called “ Fervencias,” 
about twenty-four miles from Coimbra, that ab- 
sorbs not only wood, but the lightest bodies 
thrown into it, such as cork, straw, feathers, etc., 
which sink to the bottom and are never seen 
more. To these we may add a remarkable 
spring near Extremos, which petrifies wood, or 
rather enerusts it with a case of stone; but the 
most remarkable circumstance is, that in summer 
it throws up water enough to turn several mills, 
and in winter it is perfectly dry.—Smith’s 


Mortals are like workmen in the mine, who 
never rise to the heaven above them, except, 
perhaps, on a Sunday, and oly catch from time 
to time a glimpse of the blue sky. 
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PHILLIPSE MANOR HOUSE, YONKERS, N. Y. 


SKETCHES OF SWISS SCENERY. 

On the three succeeding pages we present 
some charming sketches of Swiss scenery in 
parts of that interesting country not often visited 
or described by tourists. The intrinsic beauty of 
these landscapes, as well as their el artotic 
execution, will commend them to favorable at- 
tention. An immense chain of mountains sep- 
arates Italian Switzerland from the rest of the 
confederation. The Sphigen, the Bernardino and 
the St. Gothard seem to form a rampart of eter- 
nal snow and colossal rocks, which did not daunt 
the shepherds of Schwytz and Unterwalden. 
Winter here is not a pitiless season, but preserves 
its graces and smiles like a mature belle who de- 
fies the progress of time. Of our first two pic- 
tures, one represents a mountain cascade near 
Lake Lugano, a fine picturesque fall. Another, 
the rustic inn at Lucharno, with its mountain 


background, and its airy piazza in the Swiss 
- The remaining view is from the portico 
» Beaty at Lugano, looking forth upon the 


ing scenery—this hotel being formerly the 
convent of “Our Lady of the . ‘As we 
have never visited these romantic scenes, we 
shall translate some notices of them from the 
re appeared in i , 

bo beens mind that this lad 
vious Italy, which has so 
po ition of man rtions 

of it. “ Lugano oh 
a lake of the same name, also called Seresio. It 
is a city of ancient aspect, with narrow and tor- 
tuous streets, dark arcades, and houses of a de- 
cided middle-age character. But the light of the 


south is like poetry—all it touches it converts to 
gold. When a sunbeam descends into this som- 
bre city, you would think these buildings were 
transfigured, as a rather irregular face is lighted 
up by the internal fire of intelligence. I could 
not admire beautiful palaces under the gray sky 
of the north. Lugano has a ver aE as- 
pect when seen from the foot of Salv or. If you 
turn your eyes towards the city, you will see, at 
the entrance, the ancient convent of Our Lad 


lin. Following the Park Hotel, extend in a 
half circle, on the brink of the water, the Caso 
Poncini, the civic palace, the theatre, the palazza 
Riva, the bathing establishment, and 0 
ends gracefully with the villa and gardens of M. 
Ciani. Further off, rise, like minarets, the tow- 
ers of Santa Maria degli Angeli, San Lorenza 
Santa Marta, San Carlo and San Antonio. Lu- 
= was formerly an essentially monastic city, 

ut these institutions have almost entirely disap- 
apeared. The convents here had a character of 
opulence, contrasting with the mean poverty of 
other buildings. It is sufficient merely to glance 
at them to perceive that the monks were the real 
kings of the Italian bailiwicks. The monastery 
of the ‘Madonna degli Angeli’ was assuredly 
one of the handsomest. When transformed into 
a hotel, where are to be found the comfort and 
cordiality of Swiss Germany, they had the good 
taste to respect the — portions, and par- 
ticularly cloisters of the ancient editice. 
Nothing is so imposing as a moonlight scene un- 
der these vast arcades. The broad shadows they 


of the Angels, for some years the Park Hotel, 
| whose position is truly enchanting, and whose 
’ | hilly garden seems crowned by the Casa Ender- 
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project make you think sometimes that the Fran- 
ciscans, in their brown frocks, were rising from 
their cold graves to go to matins. The illusion 
becomes more complete when you hear the bell 
of the church Degli Angeli slowly striking 
through space the prolonged notes of midnight. 
Above the vast court enclosed by the cloisters, 
gleams an azure sky, studded with 
stars, and whose beauty seems to invite intelli- 
gent beings to forget even sleep in the enjoyment 
of these southern skies, and to raise their hearts 
towards the eternal Architect of worlds. In the 

i life rts the imagina’ a 
sincere ae It seems as if here heaven 
were nearer to us, that pure spirits descended 
with the golden rays of the stars, and that on the 
Salvador, which into the clouds like a vast 
altar, were heard the coneerts of the seraphim of 
which the prophets tell us. We experience so 
much happiness in the midst of the sterile agita- 
tions caused by the rivalry of egotistical passions, 
of those pre-oecupations which have no other ob- 
ject than matter, in issuing from the narrow cir- 
cle which imprisons us, and expanding in gener- 
ous thoughts! Nothing more fits us for this 
than a nature so magnificent and benevolent. In 
the sad atmosphere of the north, it requires an 
effort of reflection to recall all the tness of 
the love God bears his children. Such bitter 


ideas does the saddening spectacle of visible 
things create in the mind. Mere, the smiling 
sky, the stars shedding their light with such 

erosity, the breeze always mild, the lake in which 


are blended hues. of silver, gold and azure, all 
speak of mercy, peace and pardon. Ah, you 
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who would doubt the goodness of God, come 
with me into the garden of Our Lady of the 
Angels, and witness the rising of the sun. Hard- 
— the day-star appeared on the summit of 
ount Caprino, than it darts on the lake a fur- 
row of light which runs over the waves, and il- 
luminates the painted houses grouped at the base 
of Mount Salvador. Then immense ray, as 
it folded back on itself, forms, in the midst of the 
waves, a golden shield between St. Salvador and 
the white village of Campiglione. The vast 
glittering circle is defined upon the dark blue 
waves, while the morning mists roll in grayish 
bands at the foot of Mount Caprino. e 
vainly seeks to rest on that portion of the lake 
where the sun is reflected. You would think the 
disc were double, and shone at the same time in 
the sky and in the wave. But insensibly the 
lor changes from the bright tints into 
softer silvery hues. The eye, instead “of being 
dazzled then by too bright a reflection, reckons 
each wave of shadow and light. In fact, if the 
centre of the silyer street which gleams along the 
Salvador is bathed in fire, its extremities melt 
into the more harmonious azure tones of the 
lake, which appears covered with armor, the 
of alternately dark and shining. 
environs of Lugano present a tv 
of the most m: ificent Ttalian i 
road which 8 from Lugano to the bard 
frontier is full of charms. As I traversed it, I 
left, at first, on the right, the little lake of Muz- 
zano, nestled among hills. This lake is of reg- 
ular form, while Lake Seresio reminds you, by 
its numerous gulfs, of the Lake of the Four 


CASCADE OF CALGAGGIA. 
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INN AT LUCHARNO. 


Cantons. We must take into account, however, 
the difference of aspect produced by the diversity 
of climate. Here, on the last slopes of the 
mountains, sheltered by the tree of Minerva, 
spread the thick leaves of the Agave Americana, 
and vines mingle with mulberries and slender 
cypresses. From the village 


a singular symbol of rapacity, which I 
compared involuntarily to the silver cross of the 
confederates, whose aspect inspires, on the other 
hand, ideas of liberty and evangelical fraternity. 
But it does not seem that the extended claws of 


bardo-Venetian army, whose outposts 
are seen on the other side of the Tresa, I 
nized in these significant pleasantries the ex 
sion of the i ‘of the Tici- 
nese people, who have more than once successfully 
resisted their powerful neighbor. Did Austrian 


protection save the capuchins of Tessino? Docs 
the Austrian inquisition prevent the presses of 
Lugano, Mendrisio and Capolago from repro- 
ducing, for the use of their Lombard subjects, 
the liberal publications of Italy? Can not one 
inscribe on a tomb on the chapel of Salvador, in 
sight of the Austrian village of -_* lione, 
Radoschi, an exile for liberty’s sake! The word 
liberty rings out every moment in the festivals of 
Ticino ; it forms the delight of the people, happy 
to live in the feeling of their independence, be- 
~— this beautiful Xn and in pe of this 
smiling scenery. peasants of Ponte Tresa 
preae. Be this sentiment in their open counte- 
nances when I reached their village on a fine 
F morning. It was on Shrove-Monday. 
The public square served asa ball-room. At 


| one of its extremities a little tent had been erect- 


epic some Lugano. 
The with splendid red caps, 
were young people of the place, organized in a 
band. ‘The houses-with vast balconies and broad 
arcades, allowed the ng girls to enjoy a view 
of the festival and for partners. On one of 
the balconies, a few citizens, with a heavy, Ger- 
manic air, down on those 
rustic 8 ‘or my part, isposed to 
sincere, I admired the 
order which throughout this popular fes- 
tival. In certain self-styled conservative journals, 
it is the fashion to declaim —_ the demagog- 
tcal excesses of which Switzerland is the theatre. 


For my _ Ihave never been able to witness 


the slightest disturbance, or even a —s 
gesture from a man of the people to a person 
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; white houses, which is not far from the lake o! 
Mazzano to Ponte Tresa, this rich southern na- 
ture ——— enchants the eye. My eyes 
ranged from the road to the limpid waters of 
Lago Seresio, which you leave for a moment to 
a meet it again in adeep gulf at Ponte Tresa—a 
gulf which projects so far inland that it seems 
isolated from the restof the lake. Ponte Tresa 
. owes its name to a bridge situated on the Tresa, 
: which here separates the confederation from the 
Thus we per- 
ceive, on the other side of bridge, a solid 
; gate attached to black and yellow posts, on 
which the two-headed extends its 
ustriam Gagic inspire much terror in the ‘Ti- | 
cinese of Ponte Tresa, for you see on the walls 
5 of the village beside Viva il lo (Long live 
the people)! some not res carieatures of 
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superior condition. Yet here there is no stand- 


ing army, no police, no spies, no inquisition.. 


Let the tourists who rove Europe in search of 
something rare witness a holiday at Ponte Tresa, 
where, notwithstanding the vivacity of the Ital- 
ians, they will find that they know how to enjoy 
themselves quietly without requiring the help of 
police sergeants or gend: . 


HUMANE TREATMENT OF EELS. 

The Hon. Grantley Berkeley says :—“At the 
head of the loch (Loch Tay), on a night line, 
while staying at the inn at Killin, I took a nicely 
fed eel, and, to the disgust of the Scotch people, 
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I ordered the eel to be fried for dinner. The 
attentive waiter, in placing the fish upon the 
table, ‘hoped the eel was done properly,’ as he 
had Meyer seen one dressed before; and a better 
or r eel I never tasted—fried with his skin 
on. then, I gota lesson, and I am sure 
that eeforth cooks and kitchen maids will 
bless day on which I learned it, for if their 
masters and mistresses will take my advice, they 
will for the future save their servants the trouble 
of skinning the eels (the painful but proverbial 
usage of being skin alive), and order them, 
after being ye washed and prepared, to be 
fried with their skins on, for thus they are infi- 
nitely betver.” 
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BRIDGET, THE IRISH ORANGE GIRL 


BRIDGET, THE IRISH ORANGE GIRL. 


Few of our city readers are unfamiliar with the 
honest face of Bridget, the Irish orange girl, who 
is the subject of our accompanying sketch. Al- 
ways neatly and cleanly d , with her basket 
of fruit on her arm, a pleasant, cheerful smile 
on her face, she makes her daily rounds in winter, 
visiting the different public offices and counting- 
rooms, always welcome to clerks perplexed wi 
figures, and traders weary with speculations. 
The juvenile portion of the population are famil- 
iar with her face. Never importunate or obtru- 
sive, she obtains customers without solicitation. 
In the summer season her calling is not a very 
onerous one. She may then be seen in the malls, 
or sitting in the shade of the lime-trees, on the 
Common—generally knitting when at rest, for 
she is a great economizer of time. In winter, of 
course, her life is harder, for she is out in all 


weathers—her trade rather the more profit- 
able when people are obliged to keep within 
doors. How many weary miles are plodded by 
her patient feet! We know nothing of her his- 
tory. Very likely she is not alone in the world, 
but has helpless relatives dependent on her exer- 
tions for their daily bread, and honestly sup- 
ported by her labor. If the secret history of 
wee hed these peripatetic traders were written, 
we should find among them many a bright ex- 
ample of heroic devotion and self-sacrifice. The 
true heroines of life are often found in humble 
garb, unnoticed, unchronicled. It is a pleasant 
task to rescue even one from oblivion, and pre- 
serve her features in a record of the times. 
As a general thing, the business of selling fruit 
in the streets offices seems legitimately to 
belong to women. 
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THE QUEEN OF ALL HEARTS. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


Let dire Bellona’s raging wrath, 
And Atreus’ hidden ire, 

A moment cease to sway my verse, 
That I may tune my lyre, 


To sing of themes more grateful ; 
Of her the good and fair— 

An angel bright as those who wing 
Their way through upper air. 


A health to her, the beautiful ; 
A health to her, the true; 

We always long to meet her, 
But not to say adieu! i 


A health to thee, Cecilia! 
And may st thou ever-be 

As happy as the snow-kissed waves 
Upon a palm-clad lea, 


That leap upon the pearly shore, 
And dance upoa the sea, iI 
And bound from out their choral caves, 
To kiss the cqcoa-tree. 


THE BOTTOMLESS POND. 
BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


Amon all the vague, mysterious terrors of 
childhood, the most appalling to me was the Bot- 
tomless Pond. Evento this day, tNe recollection 
of its still and gloomy waters, never ruffled by 
the breath of heaven, has a chilling effect upon 
me. Though less than a mile from the village 
in which I lived, this pool was situated in one of 
the wildest and loneliest portions of our secluded 
valley. AsI have already said, no wind ever 
blew upon its surface, nor did the sun ever shine 
upon it, or a drop of rain ever fall into it, for it 
lay in the gloomiest recess of a sombre cavern, 
and more than half of its extent was shrouded 
in perpetual darkness. 

It was very deep, so deep that no one had ever 
been able to sound it, and we children, and all 
the negroes, and a good many grown white 
people, too, believed most religiously that it had 


. no bottom. There was in the centre of it an 


eddy, a perpetual whirlpool, and it was another 
' article of our creed that all objects thrown into 
the pond were sooner or later drawn into this 
vortex and sucked down to the fathomless abyss, 
never more to be seen in this upper world. 

I speak now of the days of my childhood. At 
a later period, events occurred which gave a new 

20 


interest to the spot and all its adjuncts, and it is 
of these events that I propose to give such a 
history as my memory will supply. 

Though the sombre subterranean pool had 
certainly a weird and melancholy aspect, the 
cave upon the whole, was by no means a repul- 
sive-looking place. It was not large, but up to 
the margin of the pond it was dry, and the floor- 
tolerably smooth. That far, too, it was, on clear 
days, tolerably well lighted, there being just ob- 
scurity enough to give effect to the strange-look- 
ing, fantastic figures which overhung the lakelet, 
and lined a portion of its shores. 

When the further shore of the pond was lit up 
by torches, hundreds of grotesque shapes were 
brought to view, some of them appearing to rise 
out of the water and dance in the flickering rays 


‘| which streamed from the blazing lightwood. 


The place was usually known as the Red Rock 
Cave from the color of its roof, near the entrance. 

‘Tn my childish imagination, this natural curi- 
osity was always in some way associated with 
the wonders of the Arabian Nights, and I was 
firmly of the opinion that it ought somehow or 
other, to have a place ia the pages of that inter- 
esting and veracious history. But the cave did 
not absorb the whole of my juvenile faculty of 
admiration. It had a rival in my imagination, 
and a powerful one, and of the two I never could 
quite determine which was the more unique and 
in every way admirable. 

This natural curiosity number two was a young 
lady, Miss Linda Walden by name. I will not 
attempt to describe her. Itis enough to say that 
I thought her very nearly if not quite as wonder- 
ful as the Bottomless Pond, and that all the 
young gentlemen of our valley were of the same 
opinion, only more so. 

Diminutive and insignificant as I was, I can 
well remember that I was ridiculous enough to 
feel absolutely jealous of Charley Hyde, when 
he came home from the University of Viryiuia, 
and everybody said what a fine young fellow he 
had grown to be, and what a handsome couple 
he and Linda Walden would make, for they were 
sure to be married before long. He was going to 
Alabama, it was said, and wuald carry off Linda 
with him as a matter of course. 

Carry off Linda? Theidea was preposterous. 
They might as well talk of his carrying off the 
cave,and the pond with it. Thecave was a nat- 
ural curiosity, the wonder of the valley, and co 
was Linda. How dare Charley Hyde interfere 
with either of them * 

But Linda was not carried off, just then at 
least. Charley returned to Charlottesville, and 
everything went on as before, and after a while’ 


he came back for good ; but even then he didn’t 
carry off the belle of the valley. He began to 
study medicine with Doctor Gastrick, and 
showed no disposition to carry off anybody, un- 
less he had something to do with the resurrection 
of old Uncle Scip, who disappeared from the 
graveyard one dark night. Our Jake said it was 

~ “de Ole Boy done come arter his own property.” 
Scip was a hard case, that’s a fact. 

The next spring one of Charley Hyde’s col- 
lege friends came to see him, and was so much 
pleased with the natural curiosities, particularly 
with the one in old Colonel Walden’s possession, 
that he staid all summer. His name was Ernest 
Overton. He was a slender, graceful youth, and 
one of the handsomest fellows I ever saw. 

Charley himself did not seem to be afraid of 
him, but other people thought that he was likely 
to prove a very dangerous rival to the young 
student. He had nothing else to do, and he and 
Linda were a great deal together, while Hyde, 
though undoubtedly engaged to her, seldom left 
his studies for any purpose. He only laughed 
when anybody spoke of Ernest’s cutting him 
out. He had entire confidence in his friend as 
well as in his betrothed. 

The fact is that Linda was more disquieted 
than Charley. There was a strange report, about 
this time, about a very beautiful young lady, 
whom nobody knew, who had been seen by 
various persons in various places, and it was re- 
marked that whenever she was seen, Charles 
Hyde was sure not to be far off. At last these 
rumors came to Linda’s ears, and she spoke to 
Charley about them. He laughed at her for put- 
ting any faith in such ridiculous stories, and de- 
clared that he did not believe this mysterious lady 
had any existence except in the imaginations of 
those who talked about her. 

He would say the same thing when his young 
companions joked with him on the subject. Many 
people, however, thought that Charley knew 
more about the lady than he wished to acknowl- 
edge, for there could be.no doubt of the fact of 
her existence, and of her having been seen in the 
neighborhood of the Red Rock Cave, when 
Charley had been seen about the same hour of 
the same day, coming from the same quarter. 
On one occasion, a young man attempted to fol- 
low her, so as to find out who she was and where 
she came from ; but he only succeeded in tracing 
her to a horse which she had hitched among the 
pines. She leaped upon his back, and in a few 
minutes was out of sight. 

That the strange lady was not a myth, as many 
seemed to think, I could testify, of my own knowl- 
‘edge. I saw her, one day, not far from the cave, 
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riding a black horse. Will Connor was with me. 
We knew her by the black ostrich plume she al- 
ways wore inher hat. We only saw her ata dis- 
tance, riding very fast, but we could see that she 
was very pretty,almost as pretty as Linda Walden. 
Will thought, however, that she didn’t ride as 
well as Linda. He said she must be a city lady, 
and not much used to it. She galloped away, 
though, very fast, and soon left us far behind. 

About this time it was that an interview took 
place between Linda Walden and Ernest Overton, 
at the house of Linda’s father, during.which the 
following conversation occurred : 

“ Mr. Overton, I insist upon knowing what 
you mean. There is no excuse for such 
conduct.” 

“There is this excuse, Miss Walden. You 
know that I love you, more than I do my own 
life, and you cannot wonder that I should find it 
difficult to conceal my chagrin at seeing you so 
obstinately persist in throwing yourself away 
upon one who is wholly unworthy of you. And 
yet, if I speak out and tell the whole truth, you 
will attribute my conduct to improper motives, 
and refuse to believe me.” * 

“ You ask a great deal, Mr. Overton, when 
you ask me to believe Charles Hyde to be a false 
and perjured villain, and you cannot expect me 
to distrust him as long as I have nothing but 
hints and innuendoes to shake my confidence. I 
have heard many such of late; but nothing but 
the clearest and most substantial proof will ever 
induce me to believe that there is any real foun- . 
dation for what I have heard from you or others,” 

“T am ready and anxious, for your own sake, 
to give you ‘the clearest and most substantial 
proof’ possible of Charles Hyde’s falsehood ; 
but I fear you will be unwilling to adopt the only 
means by which this conclusive evidence can be 
elicited.” 

“T am willing to adopt any lawful and honor- 
able means of testing the truth of your allega- 
tion. I am very sure that Charles Hyde’s honor 
will be triumphantly vindicated, and that I will 
for the future be spared the pain of listening to 
unfounded accusations. What do you propose ?” 

“ It will be necessary for you to go to the Red 
Rock Cave with me, to-morrow evening at about 
half past seven o’clock. Then and there I pledge 
you my word that you shall be fully convinced 
and satisfied.” 

There was a violent struggle of discordant 
feelings in poor Linda’s bosom before she yielded 
to her ardent desire to set the question at rest, if 
possible, forever. Though hopeful as to the re- 
sult, she nevertheless had fears and misgivings, 
which she was perhaps unwilling to acknowledge, 


even to her own heart. And then the expedition 
itself was of course distasteful and disagreeable 
in the extreme. But there was too much at stake 
for her to hesitate long about minor considera- 
tions, and she at length signified her intention 
to go. 

There was a poor woman, a Mrs. Smith, who 
lived, with her two sons, near the cave. She 
had heard that Mrs. Smith was sick, and had in- 
tended to pay her a visit. She would do so the 
next day, and Overton would call and accom- 
pany her back to the village, and they would so 
manage it as to reach the cave at the appointed 
time. 

The shadows of the mountains were already 
giving place to the deeper gloom of twilight, 
when Linda and her companion reached the 
mouth of the cave, and stationed themselves be- 
hind a screen of rocks and shrubbery, where they 
would have been invisible even in broad daylight, 
though no one could enter or leave the cavern 
without passing in sight of them, and at a very 
short distance. 

Linda seated herself upon a rock, and her com- 
panion stood beside her. In this position they 
remained, silent and motionless, while the twi- 
light deepened into darkness, and darkness gave 
place to the light of the moon, which was near 
its full maturity. It rose very soon after the sun- 
light departed, filling the valley with its mellow 
radiance, and tipping with silver a thousand 
rocky crags and gently-swaying treetops. 

“Let us go home, Mr. Overton,” said Linda, 
at length. “ We will surely see no one here to- 
night.” 

“Stay but ten minutes longer, and— Hist, I 
hear a fvotstep now.” 

Overton stepped stealthily forward into the 
bushes, manifesting the greatest eagerness to see 
who was coming. The noise drew nearer, and 
soon the figure of a man was visible, within a 
few yards of the spot. Linda knew him at a 
glance—it was Charles Hyde. He stopped in 
full view of her, looked round inquisitively, took 
his watch from his pocket and turned it up to 
the moonlight, and then took out his pocket- 
handkerchief and hung it upon a bush; then, 
after another glance around him, he disappeared 
within the cave. 

Poor Linda sat with bated breath and eyes in- 
tently fixed upon a narrow strip of moonlight 
which her lover had just crossed. In a few min- 
utes, the shadow of a second figure was thrown 

upon it. She saw at a glance that it was the 
figure of a woman, and even by that imperfect 
light it was easy to perceive that the face was an 
unusually handsome one. It was overshadowed 
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by the black ostrich feather which she had always 
been told was the unvarying headdress of her 
mysterious rival, The new comer looked 
around as Hyde had done, saw the handkerchief, 
snatched it from the bush, pressed it passionately 
to a pair of full, red lips and darted into the cave. 

The agonized watcher bowed her head upon 
her hands, and her whole frame shook as if she 
had a fit of ague. While she was still in this 
posture, there issued from the cave a piercing 
ery, a shriek as of some one in mortal agony, 
screaming, “‘ Murder, murder !” 

The word was half pronounced a third time, 
but the voice seemed to have been abruptly stifled, 
and while its echoes were still vibrating along the 
vaulted roof of the cavern, there came the noise 
of some heavy body plunged into the Bottomless 
Pond—and all was still. 

Linda’s face still bowed upon her hands, and 
her hands upon her lap, her whole frame motion- 
less, and almost lifeless. The sound of a hurried 
step first broke the death-like silence, and roused 
the wretched girl from the torpor into which she 
had fallen. Her very soul had been stunned for 
a time, but she recovered soon enough to see 
Charles Hyde coming out of the cave, alone, and 
evidently much agitated. He looked back into 
the cave, listened a moment, and then fled rapidly 
from the spot. 

“Will you go home?” said Ernest Overton, 
in a whisper. 

“ O, yes, at once,” murmured Linda. 

“T hardly know what to do,” replied Overton. 
“TI don’t like to leave the place without ascer- 
taining the cause of that fearful outcry. The 
woman who went into the cave has not come out 
again. She must be there still, dead or alive, 
and an inquiry ought at once to be—” ° 

At this moment a boisterous laugh was heard, 
at some distance, followed by the sound of 
voices, which seemed to be drawing nearer. A 
loud halloo from Overton soon brought to the 
spot a party of three young men. He told them 
what he and his companion, who were returning 
from Mrs. Smith’s, had seen and heard, and that 
he and Miss Walden were both so near the mouth 
of the cave that the lady could not possibly have 
come out again without their knowledge. 

In a faint voice Linda corroborated his state- 
ments. She told them she was positively cer- 
tain that the lady was still in the cavern, and 
begged them to search for her without a mo- 
ment’s delay. Overton suggested that they 
should get a billet of lightwood, and let two of 
them explore the place, while the third watched 
at the entrance. With this advice he left them, 
to escort the half-fainting girl to her father’s house, 
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The young men proceeded, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, to act in accordance with his sug- 
gestion ; but the strange lady was nowhere to be 
seen. After posting a sentinel at the mouth of 
the cave, they had examined every nook and 
corner of it with the utmost care, and had come 
to the conclusion that she could be nowhere 
within it, unless it were in the depths of the 
Bottomless Pond. 

Early the next morning Charles Hyde was ap- 
prehended on a charge of murder in the first 
degree, and Linda was compelled to add her tes- 
timony to that of Overton and the other young 
men. The evidence thus obtained, though alto- 
gether circumstantial, was almost as strong as 
that of an eyewitness to the murder could have 
been. The handkerchief left upon the bush, and 
recognized and carried off by the lady; the cry 
of murder, and the quick-following plunge into 
the pond ; the immediate re-appearance of Hyde, 
and his flying from the spot, with every appear- 
ance of guilt; and most of all the undeniable 
fact that he and the lady were together in the 
cave, and that she never came out of it—all these 
circumstances combined to form a mass of evi- 
dence which few juries would venture to disregard. 

True, the corpus delicti, the body of the mur- 
dered lady, was nowhere to be found; but the 
rule of law which requires its production is not 
absolutely imperative. There are exceptional 
cases, and this would seem to be one of them. 
There was every reason to believe that the body 
was in the pond, and the impossibility of recov- 
ering it was surely no reason fur acquitting the 
murderer. 

To the surprise of all, Hyde, when interrogated, 
denied all knowledge of the lady with the black 
Mtrich plume. He asserted most positively that 
he had never even seen such a person. It was 
true, he said, that he had received a note, un- 
doubtedly the writing of a female, the object of 
which was to invite him to an interview with the 
writer, at 8 o’clock, P. M., in the Red Rock 
Cave, where she would communicate to him 
something of the greatest importance. If the 
lady should reach the cave before him, she would 
hang her handkerchief upon a bush at its mouth, 
to show that she had arrived and passed in. 
Should he be first on the ground, he was re- 
quested to act in a similar manner, and await her 
coming within the cave. 

Though greatly surprised at this extraordinary 
invitation, his curiosity being aroused, he resolved 
to accept it, and accordingly, at the appointed 
time, repaired to the place of rendezvous. When 
he reached the entrance of the cave, and saw 
that there was no handkerchief hanging there, 


he deposited his own upon one of the bushes, 
passed on into the place, and stopping within a 
few yards of the mouth, awaited the arrival of 
the mysterious lady. 

He had occupied this position but a few min- 
utes, when a shadowy form swept past him, and 
immediately diappeared in the darkness. He 
felt a little nervous, and was upon the point of 
hailing the thing, whatever it might be, when he 
heard the cry of murder, the plunging noise in 
the water, and the noise of some one moving 
again, he thought. Agitated and bewildered by 
these strange events, ahd naturally dreading mis- 
chief from some quarter, he resolved to run and 
procure a light, with all possible expedition. 
He stopped to listen a moment at the mouth of 
the cave, but finding that all was still, he started 
into the woods and towards a point where he 
supposed that some lightwood might be procured. 

While he was searching for materials with 
which to construct a torch, he heard a loud hal- 
loo, and loud talking and laughter, in the direc- 
tion of the cave. This satisfied him that the 
whole thing was a hoax, gotten up for his es- 
pecial benefit, by some of his young associates. 
As his feelings thereupon were not of the most 
amiable character, he felt no disposition to seek 
the company of his persecutors, but went directly 
home, and thought no more of the matter until, 
to his inexpressible astonishment, he was ar- 
rested for murder while eating his breakfast. 

Excellent as Charles Hyde’s previous character 
had been, it was not strong enough to resist the 
force of the circumstances now arrayed against 
it. It was peculiarly unfortunate for him that he 
could not produce the note alleged to have been 
the cause of his visit to the cave. He had at- 
tached no importance to it, he said, and had 
taken no pains to preserve it. 

The result of the investigation was, that the 
unfortunate young man was fully committed for 
trial. His widowed mother was so overwhelmed 
by the shock that her life was despaired of for 
many days. Poor Linda, though physically 
stronger than Mrs. Hyde, suffered herself even 
more than she did. She had the additional an- 
guish of believing the prisoner to be guilty, 
while the agonized mother never for an instant 
lost faith in the uprightness of her boy, her only 
child. Proofs might be piled up mountain high ; 
they would avail nothing with her. Ocular 
demonstration itself would not have convinced 
her, for she would have distrusted her own senses 
sooner than her darling son. 

‘The Bottomless Pond was dragged and thor 
oughly examined and searched in every way that 
could be thought of ; but whatever dark secret it 
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might contain, there seemed to be no hope that it 
would ever reveal it. No trace of the missing 
woman could be found ; nor did the most diligent 
inquiry throw any light upon the question who 
she was. Many had seen her, but always on 
horseback, and going at such a pace as must very 
soon take her out of sight. 

Two months nearly elapsed, but they made no 
change in the position of Charles Hyde. Many 
pitied him as one who had fallen into some mys- 
terious temptation, but very few indeed believed 
him to be guiltless of the crime laid to his charge. 

He had earnestly en Miss Walden to 
grant him an interview ; but she steadily refused. 
She not only felt a horror towards the murderer, 
but indignation and contempt for the faithless 
and perjured lover. She did not, however, 
withhold her sympathy and her kind attentions 
from the heart-stricken mother, who continually 
distressed her by repeating : 

“Ah, Linda, you will bitterly repent your 
cruelty, when you discover him to be innocent, 
after he is dead and gone!” 

It was one beautiful Saturday, about a week 
before the trial was to take place, that Will Con- 
nor and I were spending our weekly holiday in 
the woods. We chanced to pass the Red Rock 
Cave, and Will proposed that we should enter it. 
I longed to do so. The place now fascinated me 
more than ever; but it also terrified me far more 
than it did befure. A great many people had 
visited it since the catastrophe which had made 
it famous, but I could never muster up courage 
enough to go. 

Will Connor was three years older than I was, 
and he had a good deal of influence over me. 
After I had hung back for a long time, he at last 
succeeded in partly persuading and partly drag- 
ging me into the place. It was at the time of 
day when the cave was lightest, and nearly all of 
the pond was visible. We crept up slowly to its 
margin, and I could see that Will himself had 
some difficulty in screwing up his courage to the 
point which the effecting of this movement re- 
quired. He had thrown several pebbles into the 
water, when all at once he cried out : 

“O, loddy, mercy, what’s that ?” 

This was enough for me. I scampered off as 
fast as my little legs would carry me, and when 
I reached the open air, I found that Will was 
close at my heels, with a very white face, and 
teeth rattling like the musical instruments 
wielded by Brudder Bones. 

“What was it, Will?” said I, tremblingly. 
“ What did you see?” 

' “Why, I saw a dead woman’s arm lying on a 
rock, with the upper part of it in the water.” 
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“OQ, Will, let’s ran home, and—” Irrepres- 
sible tears choked off the remainder of the 
sentence. 

“No,” said Will, “ I'll tell you what we'll do. 
We'll ran over to Mrs, Smith’s, and tell Wash 
and Bob about it.” 

I had no objection to this plan. I wanted to 
get away from the dead woman’s arm, or at least 
to get somewhere where I would have more 
company; and the sooner the better. We ac- 
cordingly started at full speed for the Widow 
Smith’s, and having duly arrived there, told our 
story. Washand Bob, young fellows of perhaps 
eighteen and twenty years of age, at once agreed 
to go back to the cave with us and examine the 
corpse, if there was one. We soon reached it. 
Being afraid to remain on the outside alone, I 
very unwillingly entered with the others. Bob 
Smith went straight up to the object which Will 
supposed to be a woman’s arm, and lifted it up. 
It proved to be a woman’s sleeve, but there was 
noarm in it. The whole dress was there, and it 
had been wrapped up in a tight bundle, with a 
woman’s hat, and a black plume of ostrich 
feathers. The bundle had been tied with a bit of 
twine, to one end of which a large stone had 
apparently been attached. The loop which had 
enclosed it was still there, though the stone had 
fallen out. It had probably been hastily and im- 
perfectly fastened, and the force of the eddy had 
eventually disengaged it. 

I may as well state here that experiments which 
were afterwards made disproved the popular idea 
that when anything was sucked into the whirl- 
pool it disappeared forever. Any object, the 
specific gravity of which was not materially 
greater than that of water, when thrown into the 
centre of the pond, was always ejected again, and 
sooner or later found its way to the shore. This 
had no doubt been the course of the bundle, after 
the weight of the stone had ceased to operate 
upon it. 

After some little consultation, it was unani- 
mously resolved that the new discovery should be 
conveyed, with all its appurtenances, to Mr. Bol- 
ling, Charles Hyde’s principal lawyer. Accord- 
ingly we all started for the village, found Mr. 
Bolling in his office, and placed the bundle in his 
hands. He immediately proceeded to examine 
it, opening and spreading out all the articles, and 
as he did so, a letter fell out, which had been 
rolled up in the very centre of the bundle. Mr. 
Bolling seized the letter eagerly, and opened it. 
Though it was quite wet, it had been so far 
shielded from the action of the water as to have 
its legibility fully preserved. I can remember as 
if it was yesterday the look of triumph which grad- 


. ing for an answer to one of them. The poor 


ually overspread the lawyer’s countenance as he 
read it. We all knew that it must contain some 
important revelation. ‘ 
“Boys,” said Mr. Bolling, turning to Will 
Connor and myself, “ you have found a treasure. 
This letter will certainly save the life of Charles 
Hyde. You shall be the first to carry the news 
to his mother.” 
He wrote a few lines on a slip of paper, and 
handed it to us. We took it, and started full 
speed for the widow’s dwelling, both of us 
screaming, with all the luang-power we possessed : 
“ Charley Hyde is safe! Charley Hyde is safe !”” 
At her father’s gate we encountered Linda 
Walden. She was terribly agitated, and when 
she attempted to speak to us she could not artic- 
ulateasingle word. Will put Mr. Bolling’s note 
open, in her hand. She trembled so violently 
that it was some time before she could read the 
following words : 


“Dear Mapam:—I have this moment ob- 
tained unquestionable proof of your son’s 
innocence. 


Having at last ascertained their meaning, she 
put her handkerchief to her eyes, and tottered, 
rather than walked, into the house. 

Mrs. Hyde was walking in her garden, with 
her éyes fixed upon the ground. Will spoke to 
her twice before she noticed him. At length she 
turned towards us, and languidly reached out her 
hand to take the note. Never, even on a death- 
bed, did I see a living creature so much like a 
corpse asshe was. So despairing, so utterly woe- 
begone was the expression of her face, that it was 
hard to believe that the light of happiness could 
ever visit it again; and such was her apathy and 
self-absorption, that I believe that if a house had 
been falling upon her, she would not have quick- 
ened her pace in order to avoid it. 

When she first read the note, she appeared for 
some time to be unable to comprehend its mean- 
ing. When she did fully apprehend it, she al- 
most went crazy. She laughed and cried in 
the same breath; caught Will and me in her 
arms, and kissed us frantically more than a 
dozen times, and then suddenly started, bare- 
headed as she was, to run to the jail; but her 
strength failed her, and she sank fainting to the 
ground. Will and I were very much perplexed 
and frightened ; but, fortunately, a neighbor of 

Mrs. Hyde’s, Miss Polly Shaw, had witnessed 
all that occurred, and came to her assistance. 
She helped Mrs Hyde into the house, at the same 
time asking a hundred questions, and never wait- 
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greatly to our relief, were immediately dismissed. 

The letter found in the bundle was written by 
an unusually smart and handsome quadroon girl, 
who had disappeared from the village some time 
before. It had no signature, but the writing was 
well known to Mr. Bolling and to a number of 
others. It was as follows: 


“T can’t put my neck in a halter, or even run 
the risk of the penitentiary—not even for your 
sake, Mr. Overton. Besides, 1 would be almost 
sure to be known, particularly as you have been 
playing the part of the lady with the ostrich 
feathers yourself, and being (though a little man 
fully a head taller than I am, ns ony | woul 
know that it was not the same person. You can 
do the thing yourself easy enough, if you have 
the pluck. I have enclosed the note for Hyde. 
I had to disguise my hand, for he has seen my 
writing. Send it to him through the post-office. 
He will be sure to go. You must have Linda at 
the cave a little before the specified time, and 
have the dress hid somewhere close by, and all 
ready, so that you can slip it on over your own 
clothes in a minute or two. When she sees 
Hyde come and take up the handkerchief, she 
will be so much excited, and so busy watching 
for the lady, that she will never notice a few 
minutes absence on your part. Slip away as 
soon as you see Hyde approaching, put on the 
gown, bonnet, etc.—the darkness will hide inac- 
curacies—and then walk boldly in after him. 
Have a cord and rock all ready, as I told you; 
pull off your disguise, wrap it up, tie the rock to 
it, and throw it into the pond with as much of a 
splash as you can make, at thesame time scream- 
ing murder in as loud a falsetto as you can mus- 
ter. Then steal softly back to zoe place by her 
side. By that time she will half scared to 
death, and in no condition to serutinize your ac- 
tions. Hyde will not stay long in the cave after 
he hears the scream; and after he comes out you 
must pretend to watch for the woman, who will 
never appear. If I were you I wouldn’t try to 
do anything more than create a suspicion in Lin- 
da’s mind. There is no use in making the my 
public. But you hate Hyde so devilishly that 
believe you would hang him if you could. I 
dislike the man, excessively, for reasons which 
I don’t choose to communicate, but I have no 
desire to see him brought to the gallows, and I 
know it will be safer not to attempt it.” 


This letter of course established the innocence 
of Charley Hyde, and steps were at once taken 
for his release. Neither Overton nor his accom- 
plice were ever seen or heard of in the valley 
again. When the former discovered that he 
could make no impression upon Linda, he left the 
place, and subsequently went to Europe, which 
was the last news we had of him. From first to 
last, no one suffered more in the affair than poor 
Linda. There continued to be a coolness be- 
tween her and her lover for more than a year ; 
but they finally made it up, and became man and 


widow had to be put to bed, and Will and I, 


wife, about eighteen months after the adventure 
of the cave. ‘ 
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BY WILL ALLEN. 
Sing again the olden ballad 
You so often sung before, 
For my heart is sad and lonely— 
I would hear the song of yore; 
For ’twould cheer my heart, so burdened 
With its load of weary woe, 
If I heard the olden ballad 
Once you sung so long ago! 


I am sadder—cease your singing, 
Lay aside the sweet guitar ; 

Iam sadder—thoughts are clinging 
Round my heart of one afar! 

In my bosom saddened musings 
Steal with that sweet song of yore; 

Cease your singing, and the ballad 
I would hear—O, nevermore! 


[ORIGINAL.] 


THE MYSTERY OF THE JEWETTS. 


BY E. 8. KENNETH. 


wenn 


On the seoond day after my return home from 
college, where I had graduated as a physician, I 
took my gun and strolled away over the hills. 
Enjoying the balmy beauty of the evening, I 
sprang lightly over the rocks, whistling merrily 
or breaking into snatches of song as the fancy 
took me. I paused at last on the edge of a cliff 
and looked away over the scene below. The 
broad stretch of smooth, green fields with streams 
of water like silver threads winding through 
them; .the white walls of the distant village 
gleaming in the pale light of the vapory clouds, 
which were softly tinted by the rising sun; and 
the dark green groves of trees swaying in the 
fresh breezes, made a beautiful sight. As I stood 
mutely gazing, a large stone, displaced by a 
slight movement of my foot, rolled over the cliff. 
The noise of its fall was immediately followed 
by a cry of distress. I sprang forward and look- 
ed below. A little girl was crouching on the 
grass, and had probably been hurt by the stone. 
I hurried down to her and found her sobbing 
violently. 

“ What is the matter, dear ?—are you hurt?” I 
asked. 

She raised one of the sweetest faces I ever saw, 
the blue eyes overflowing with tears. 

“The stone—it hurt my foot,” she said, with 
quivering lips. 

I knelt down beside her, and removing the 
shoe and stocking found the little foot badly hurt. 
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“You must go home,” I said. “Where do 
you live ?” 

“In the old Burleigh house,” she replied. 

“The old Burleigh house!” I exclaimed, 
looking in astonishment at the neatly-dressed, 
delicate-looking child. The old building which 
had been unused for years, stood on a lonely 
side road, and had the reputation of being haunt- 
ed. At all events it was a crazy, weather-stained 
old place, and I thought could hardly be inhab- 
ited even by beggars. 

“Yes,” she replied. “ But I cannot walk. 
What shall I do?” 

“You must not try,” I answered. “If you 
will show me the way, I will carry you” 

She thanked me in a sweet, patient way, her 
little pale face working with pain, and I raised 
her in my arms and started down the lonely road. 
When we came to the old Burleigh house with 
its stained, stone walls covered by neglected look- 
ing vines, she pointed to a side door and said : 

“Do not stop to knock; you will frighten 
them.” 

Wondering at her words, I turned up the nar- 
row path which was slippery with fallen leaves, 
and passed in at the door-way where the ivy 
hung low in swinging festoons. The wide, bare 
hall was dark, and the house as silent and gloomy 
asatomb. Half believing that I had been mis- 
led by the child, I was about to ply her with 
questions, when the door opened and a lady 
came into the hall. She advanced a few steps 
towards me, then suddenly catching sight of me 
by the dusky light, she stopped and broke into a 
terrified cry. 

“ What do you want ?’—what do you want?” 
she asked, wildly. ‘He is not here!” 

As I stepped forward into the light which pro- 
ceeded from the room she had left open, the little 
girl cried hastily : 

“ Bertha—dear Bertha !” 

The lady hesitated a moment, looking at us in 
a bewildered way, and then came forward, her 
color changing at every breath. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, interrupting 
me as I was about to speak. “ You frightened 
me. What isthe matter? Floy, what does this 
mean ?” 

As she spoke she stepped back into the room 
she had just left, and motioned me to follow. I 
did so, and going to a lounge which stood at the 
further end of the dim, large, scantily-furnished 
apartment, laid the child upon it 

“ The little girl has met with a slight accident,” 
I said. “She has hurt her foot, If you will 
allow me, I will examine and dressthemwound.” 

“Are you a doctor ?” she asked, eagerly: 


— 


I bowed. 

“T thank you—” 

She paused and eyed me searchingly from head 
to foot. I returned her scrutiny with interest, 
and saw that she was young and rather pretty, 
but had a sad, careworn look which was strange- 
ly at variance with her youthful appearance. 

Her slender figure was robed in a dressing-gown 

composed of some kind of fine, black, woolen 

staff with a soft lining of crimson silk, and it 
struck me that so costly and rich a garment was 
out of place in that poor, desolate-looking room. 
“You are very kind,” she said at last, appa- 
rently dismissing some suspicion regarding me. 
“You will excuse my rudeness? Your sudden 
appearance startled me very much.” 
I replied in a few courteous words, and turned 
to the child as a relief to this strange scene. 
When I had bound up the swollen ankle I wrote 
& prescription for a lotion, and then turned to go. 
“I will call in the morning if you like,” I 
said, assuming a brief, professional air as the 
safest. 
“Will it be necessary ?” she asked, quickly. 
“It will be best,” I answered. 
“Then you may call, if you will,” she said, 
simply. 
A bent, wrinkled woman who had been called 
in, and who was evidently a servant, went with 
me to the door. As I passed out, I glanced 
back and saw the young lady in her dark, rich 
dress kneeling by the lounge with her arms wound 
about the child, and for the first time I marked 
the resemblance between them. . They were prob- 
ably sisters. I went home lost in wonder and 
fall of unsatisfactory conjectures. In the even- 
ing when sitting alone with my good aunt, I 
approached the subject in a round-about way. 

{ Law, yes,” said the good lady swaying back 
and forth in her rocking-chair and knitting rapid- 
ly. “Isn’t it strange about those folks? I didn’t 
know that you knew anything about it, Ernest.” 

“‘ What are their names?” I asked. 

“Well, they call them ‘the Jewetts’ about 
here,” she replied. “ But it would be just like 
such strange-acting folks to take a false name, 
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she carried home fresh eggs and meat, and every- 
thing which a body could want ; and Mr. Brown’s 
boy says that he has orders to carry them fruit 
from his master’s garden every morning.” 

“How many of them are there ?” 

“ The Jewetts ‘—only three—the young lady, 
and little girl, and old woman. Nobody knows 
how they get their living. They don’t have any- 
thing to do with any one. They can’t choose to 
live in that beggarly place of their own accord 
if they are rich, and if they are poor, what sup- 
ports them? Isn’t it strange?’ 

“ Very.” 

I was so impatient that I could hardly wait 
until a seasonable hour for visiting the old Bur- 
leigh house in the morning. I found the child 
feverish and weary with pain. The sprain would 
be a long, tedious affair I saw plainly. I made 
my visit suitably short, leaving with the convic- 
tion that by a sincere display of interest and care 
I had made a favorable impression on the young 
lady. 

Every morning for over a fortnight I called 
regularly, each day gaining a little vantage 
ground towards installing myself in the lady’s 
confidence and favor. And I succeeded in my 
aim. When the little girl could stand upon her 
hurt foot without pain, and I mentioned that she 
would need my services no longer, I saw that 
my words gave her sister as much pain as pleas- 
ure. She went with me to the door, and I took 
advantage of our being alone for a moment to say: 
‘* My feet have become so used to travelling 
this path every morning that you must not be 
surprised if they cling to old habits, and bring 
me here sometimes in spite of myself.” 

“There never was any affectation about me, 
Mr. Richter, and I will say frankly that I should 
be very happy to see you occasionally,” she said, 
looking at me with her clear, beautiful eyes. 
“Your kindness to Florence has won my respect 
and esteem. But you must remember—” 

She paused suddenly, for I had pressed the 
hand I had taken at my first words, and her eyes 
flashed open with a look half of surprise and half 
of bewilderment. A quick blush broke over her 


and for my part I believe they have. There is | cheeks. 


something curious and J think wrong about 
them.” 
“ Where did they come from ?” I queried. 
“That’s something nobody knows,” she an- 
swered, shaking her head, ominously. ‘“ They 
appeared in the old Burleigh house one fine 


“T have not been deceived in you? You will 


not oblige me to retract my words?” she stam- 
mered. 


“Upon my honor,no. Forgive my impulsive- 


ness. Let us pledge our friendship. Here ?” 


I broke a spray containing two crimson buds 


morning, and the next day the old woman, who 
is as deaf as an adder, came to the store and 
bought some provisions. I guess they live well, 
for all they stay in such a miserable place, for 


from a rosebush which grew beside the door, and 
dividing it, gave her one while I retained the 
other. She smiled and fastened it upon the 


bosom of her rich, black dress. 


q 
q 


“Now good morning, my friend Bertha,” I 
said, taking her hand again. 

“ Good morning, Ernest,” she replied, calling 
me four the first time by my Christian name. 
Pleased and smiling, I went away. 

I laid my bad upon a book on my toilet table 
when I got home, and being busily engaged all 
day and during the evening, I forgot it untii the 
morning. Then I found it a full-blown rose! 
Was it an omen? My life had a new interest 
from that time. I did not dare think sometimes 
how happy I was. I never was dissatisfied and 
moody as I used often to be. When I grew tired 
and “blue,” as Bertha called it, I went and spent 
a few hours with her, and it always refreshed me. 
But I was obliged to be somewhat careful about 
the time of my visits, for the prying eyes of the 
village gossips were ever upon her, and their 
suspicions ever at work. 

One evening I called just at dusk, and finding 
the door open entered without announcing my- 
self. Bertha was alone in the great sitting-room, 
and my entrance startled her. I had before no- 
ticed her exceeding timidity and apprehension of 
strangers. As she rose and gave me her hand I 
saw by the dim light that she had been weeping. 
Ihad made it a rule never to notice anything 
unusual about the family, and I was sure that 
this was one reason why she had so much confi- 
dence in me, but at the sight of her flushed face 
and quivering lips I could not help saying : 

“ Dear Bertha,” in a pleading, gentle tone. 

“Don’t, please! be yourself, Ernest,” she said, 
turning half away from me, and I respected her 
wishes. 

We stood by the window for a long time, in 
silence, she resting her face on her arm on the 
window sill, and I looking at her by the moon- 
light and wondering at her strange, unprotected 
situation, and the courage which she displayed 
by remaining so fearlessly in the half-ruined old 
building which had had the reputation of being 
visited by spirits from the other world ever since 
Icould remember. I glanced about the great, dark 
room and out into the wide, silent hall, and at 
that moment nothing seemed more probable. 
TInvoluntarily I shuddered. 

At that moment a sound was heard which sent 
a thrill of terror through my veins. It was a 
groan, apparently subdued by distance, but still 
an unmistakable groan! I felt my blood chill. 
I glanced at Bertha. She too had heard it, but 
her face. did not betray the horror which I was 
sure was visible in mine. She only looked pale 
and anxious. Without speaking, we listened. 
Suddenly the groan was repeated. I grasped her 
hand, almost panic-stricken, but she spoke quietly. 
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“ Stay here, Ernest. I will be back in a mo- 
ment,”’ she said, and went quickly from the room. 

“Bertha!” I called after her, but the sound 
of her light footsteps had died away. Perhaps it 
was a shame to me, but I sprang from the room 
and walked up and down in the lonely road. I 
could not stay in that dreadful house. After 
a while I went back to the door and met Ber- 


tha as she came through the hall. 
“Are you going? good night,” she said, 
gently. 


1 looked at her in astonishment. 

“ Are you not afraid? Let me stay with you,” 
I said. 

“ No—I am not afraid. Trust me, my friend,” 
and she went in and left me. 

When I saw her again it was nearly a fort- 
night afterwards, She was walking through the 
garden paths with her little sister, and wore a 
dress of delicate, blue lawn, with her shoulders 
and fair, slender arms covered by a gauzy, white 
lace. At sight of her in that costume, I was im- 
mediately impressed by what seemed a most in- 
consistent idea. Immediately I associated and 
confounded her identity with that of a beautiful 
and popular heiress whom I had seen in an opera- 
house some two years before. I could not be 
content to compare the two women and find out 
the points of resemblance, any more than 1 could 
compare myself with myself. They would only 
appear as all one. The face of the heiress I 
could only remember dimly, her name I could | 
not recollect at all, but I experienced that feeling 
which we have all known—the consciousness of 
recalling an old forgotten experience which a 
rare taste or odor sometimes brings us—a sort of 
familiar discovery which we wonder at ourselves 
fur not making before. This sensation grew so 
intense, that it almost alarmed me at last. 

“ will tell Bertha,” I said to myself. 
will cure me of the fancy to hear her langh.” 

She did not laugh; she did not take her eyes 
from the blue, distant hills all the time I was 
talking, and when I had finished she did not 
make me any reply. The next day I met anold 
friend and college chum, who was on his way 
from New York to his home among the Granite 
hills. Sitting in my room that evening witha 
box of prime cigars, he retailed choice gossip by 
the hour, 

“ Have you been in New York since the Shel- 
ton affair?” he asked. 

“No, what was it?” I replied. 

“Why, Paul Shelton, one of the wealthiest 
men in town, everybody supposed him, commit- 
ted forgery for about a million dollars. Folks 
said it was to save himself, and that if he hadn’t 


“ It 
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been allowed to manage the affair himself, no- 
body had been the worse off; but zounds! he 
smashed himself and two or three others, who 


wont show him much mercy if they ever get 


their hands on him. He disappeared—hung 
himself in some out-of-the-way place, or jumped 
overboard, probably, but they haven’t given up 
looking for him yet.” 

Where’s his family?” 

“Gone too. His wife died, they say, but he 
had some daughters, I believe. It made a great 
hue-and-cry fer a while, but it’s about died out 
now.” 

He rattled on for a while longer, and then sud- 
denly proclaimed himself sleepy, and went to 
bed. I sat alone by the open window, thinking. 
Something oppressed me, and I could not dis- 
cover what it was. It was like one of my unac- 
countable whims to connect Bertha with the 
story I had just heard, but it caused a very disa- 
greeable sensation, and one which would not be 
easily shaken off. I walked the floor all night, 
and fell asleep in an easy chair at daylight. 

I went to see Bertha the next morning, not 
for the mere pleasure of a friendly visit, but to 
tell her that I loved her, and to ask her to be my 
wife. I found her at work by a window of the 
old sitting-room. Drawing an ottoman up be- 
side her, I told her what I had to-say. She 
flushed up to the rich waves of her beautiful hair 
at my first words, but before I had finished, her 
face was as white as the cambric she had been at 
work on. 

“Tlove you, Ernest,” she replied, gently, 
“but I cannot be your wife. My life is devoted 
to another. You must conquer your love, or we 
must not meet again.” 

All my pleadings, and prayers, and expostula- 
tions were of no avail. She was as firm as only 
such women as she can be, and I ‘left her in 
despair. I did not go near her again for nearly 
two months. I could not. But one clear, Sep- 
tember day, I took the familiar path, and enter- 
ed the old door beneath the swinging ivy. The 
house seemed empty. Good Heavens !—had 
they all gone? The sound of some one moan- 
ing, struck on my ear at last. I listened a mo- 
ment, and then followed the sound. It led me 
up a flight of stairs, at the top of which was an 
open door. In full sight was a bed with silken 
hangings. A man, dead, and white, and ghast- 
ly, lay upon it. Kneeling on the rich carpet by 
the bedside, and mourning over one of the cold, 
slender hands, was Bertha. 

“Don’t, darling—pray don’t. You'll mourn 
your life away. Try to cheer up. Come away. 
Think of little Floy.” 


It was the old servant who pleaded, and she 
caressed her mistress’s drooping, neglected hair, 
as she spoke. Florence stood at the window, 
frightened and awe-stricken. 

“Q, father, O, father! Hunted and despised 
by all the world, but so dear tome! Speak to 
me—kiss me. O, if I could die too !” 

“ Bertha Shelton,” said the old servant, 
“stop. You shall not kill yourself. Come 
with me.” 

She bent forward, and, lifting her mistress as 
if she had been a child, came out into the hall. 
She was too excited to be surprised at meeting 
me, and gave her slight burden into my arms 
without a word. 

“ Mine—mine!” I said, pressing passionate 
kisses on the white, unconscious face. 


There was a quiet burial from the old Burleigh 
house a few days later. The villagers were con- 
founded and bewildered at first, but after a while 
a story got abroad, that the dead man was Paul 
Shelton, the notorious forger of New York. 
Some doubted it, and some believed it, and all 
waited impatiently for the stone to be erected 
upon the grave. But when the plain marble 
slab appeared, they were no wiser than before. 
It bore but two words, and they were— My 
Fatuer.” 


THE CUTTING ANT OF TEXAS. 


This insect builds subterranean habitations, 
consisting of cells, sometimes filling an area of 
— 25 feet square, to the depth of 16 feet. 

heir cells are from 6 to 12 inches in height, and 
are connected by passages from 1 to 3 or 4 inches 
in diameter. From these caverns, where they 
dwell in myriads, they have been known to dig 
a passage under a stream in order to get ata 
garden on the opposite side. Their food is both 
animal and vegetable, consisting of insects, ber- 
ries, grain, and the leaves of trees. They will 
sometimes entirely strip a tree in a single night. 
In Western and Central Texas they are regarded 
as a terrible scourge, and many efforts have been 
made to exterminate them, but their immense 
number has made it impossible. ‘They appear 
to be divided into classes, some building and re- 
pairing the cells, some procuring food, some 
tending the sick—and all have peculiar duties to 
perform.—Texas Paper. 


TEARS. 


Tears at each pure emotion flow; 
They wait on pity’s gentle chain, 
On admiration’s fervid glow, 
On piety’s seraphic fame. 
Tis only when it mourns and fears, 
The loaded spirit feels forgiven, 
And through the mist of falling tears 
We catch the clearest glimpse of heaven. 
CARLISLE. 
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[omrerwat.] 
O, DOST THOU REMEMBER? 


BY PANNY PIELDING. 


O, dost thou remember the days of “‘ lang syne,” 
When love and sweet hope did our lives intertwine? 
Tlluming our paths with a rose-tinted light, 
Surrounding us ever from morning till night, 
Exalting our senses o’er earth's dull routine, 
Unthinking that coldness could e’er come between 
Our lives thus united with love’s warmest glow— 
0, dost thou ber those ts? Ah, no! 


Dost rerthember, when forced from thy presence to go, 
Bitter tears of regret from thine eyelids did flow 

For the absence of one thou hadst promised to love 
Till the angel Azrael should call us above? — 

That thy heart would forever my image enshrine, 

And that nothing should sever thy spirit from mine? 
Loving words that made music t my ear sweet and low, 
Thou didst speak to me then—dost remember? 0, no! 


Thou hast banished forever thine honor and trust, 
For thy word’s turned to ashes, thy promise to dust; 
And listless and aimless thy footsteps shall tread 
O’er Ilope’s broken arches, whose verdure lies dead ; 
For Memory will come, though her progress be slow, 
To poison each pleasure, each joy overthrow ; 

Till thy spirit doth faint in its wearisome way, 

And will long to be freed from its cumbersome clay. 


GEORGIA CLAIRE PERCY. 


BY H. N. O'BRIEN. 


Tuey stood together by the brink of the little 
lake, gazing on its placid bosom, watching its 
tiny, rippling waves wash themselves on its 
' pebbly shore. Moonlight fell on the water, and 
shed a pale halo around that young girl’s head, 
and gave a holy radiance to the pure, sweet, 
uplifted face. 

The elder of the two, who stood there, was a 
man with hair black as the raven’s wing; and 
eyes black as death ; with a rather fair complex- 
ion, in strong contrast; with lips indicative of 
indecision and lack of firmness. Even in the full 
moonlight, one might have perceived a sinister 
look in the eyes, and if a well-skilled physiogno- 
mist, ho would have noticed lines about the eres 
and mouth that betokened cruelty of disposition 
and lack of principle. A man perhaps of 
twenty-four years. 

The young girl who stood by his side was in 
strong contrast to her lover. A broad, low brow, 
shaded by a wealth of golden curls, eyes that 
beamed with love’s pure radiance, large, blue, 
deep blue eyes, whose lids were fringed with 
long, pale, golden lashes ; complexion fair as a 
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water-lily ; a little, wistful rosebud of a mouth, 
and a dimpled chin. The young girl had seen 
but sixteen Mays with their sunshine and flowers. 
She knew little of the world, and judging others 
by her own pure heart, she thought everybody 
good, and the world very beautiful. 

They stood by the little glimmering lake, and 
behind them arose a small mountain, or what a 
traveller would call a large hill. It comprised 
several acres of land, two or three orchards, a 
wooded glen, two or three ravines, and some 
wild scenery. On its summit was perched a 
small cottage, whose form was plainly outlined, 
for behind it were tall forest trees. That cottage 
was the home of the young girl, and there her 
lover, a young city gentleman, had boarded dur- 
ing the summer. 

“ To-day, dear Bessie, I received a letter from 
home, desiring my presence, directly. I have 
lingered longer than I meant to, in your moun- 
tain home. From June till September, think of 
it, Bessie! Almost four long months, and I 
have been with you every day. Happy months 
to me, Bessie. Were they so to you?” 

The young girl sighed, and tears welled up to 
her sweet blue eyes, as she tremulously asked : 

“ When will you return, dear George ?” 

The young man twirled his watch-chain about 
his fingers a moment, nervously grasped the 
broad gold seal which dangled from it, and then 
as if wishing to be rid of a troublesome load, 
answered : 

“Why, Bessie, you see my business will need 
my attention, and it may be I can’t come back 
till next June.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the girl, faintly. 
“ But George, dear ~George, take me with you! 
I beg of you, if you love me, take me with you !’”” 

“ Impossible, Bess, you don’t know what you 
ask.’’ 

The poor girl sat down on a huge stone near, 
and rocking herself to and fro, sobbed aloud, 
Her distress overcame the young man, and he 
clasped her in his arms. 

“ My poor Bessie! Do you love me so? I 
will come back to you in a few days, and you 
must have everything ready, so that we can be 
married quickly and quietly, and then we will 
go to our city home. I will take good care of 
my little, mountain blossom, that she fade not in 
the city. But, Bess, how pale and thin you’ve 
grown, did you know it?’ And he held her off 
a little, so that the moonbeams might fall on her 
face. 

“ Yes, George, I know it, but I am happy 
now. When—when will you return?” she ask- 
ed, timidly, as her head nestled on his breast. 
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“Let me see; today is Thursday. I must 
go to-morrow, fur I have a case on hand in the 
city, which promises well. If I gain it, you will 
be proud of me, Bessie. I must arrange things 
for your coming, get a little house, and furnish 
it—yes, Bess, I’ll be here two weeks from to-day. 
Now am I not good?” he asked, kissitig her 
bright, happy face. “Am I not the best man in 
the world ?” 

“ Yes, the best, the best and dearest,” answer- 
ed the trusting girl, earnestly. 

“It’s eleven o’clock, sure as we're alive, puss. 
What would the old fulks say, if they knew of 
our stolen meetings by the lake? Say, Bess. 
I suppose they think their little girl abed and 
asleep, hours ago? These moonlight walks are 
very pleasant, Pussy. All the better for being 
stolen. By the way, Bess, perhaps the old 
man—” 

“He is my father, George; don’t speak so of 
him,’’ remonstrated Bessie, firmly. 

“ Well, then, litle Bess, if your father hasn’t 
much money, and of course he hasn’t much be- 
side the mountain, you must accept a trifle from 
me, by way of wedding finery.” 

“No, George, futher will give me enough for 
that.” 

“ But he is a close-fisted old farmer, Bess. Do 
accept this!” And he opened a plethoric pock- 
et-book, but Bessie, with pride, rejected it. 

“I bought this for you some days ago, 
Bessie,” he said, taking from a vest pocket a 
little box, which he opened and displayed to her 
sparkling eyes, a fine gold chain, to which was 
attached a locket, containing a pictare of him- 
self, and by the side of the locket, dangled asmall 
agate cross, tipped with gold. She bowed her 
head, and he clasped the chain about the fair 
throat. 

“ Don’t take it off, Bessie, till Icome!”’ he said. 

€‘ Never, tillI die. As long as I live, I’ll wear 
it, George.” 

“TI dido’t think it would please you so much. 
Tam glad I bought it. So you are fond of jew- 
elry, like the restof your sex, Bessie, I see.” 

“Tt is beautiful, George, but I prize it because 
you thought of me, down at the village, and be- 
cause you gave it me.” A vivid blush came 
over the sweet, pale face. 

“Thought of you! Ah, darling, how could 
I help it? Your sweet young beauty would 
haunt any one. By the way, down at the village, 
the call you the Mountain Lily? Did you know 
it, Bess?” The crimsoned face answered him. 

“We ought to go home. I’m certain it’s 
twelve ; yes, there goes the village-clock. Mother 
might go to my room, and then—” 


“ Yes, we ought to go. Come on, Bess. 

With light heart and light step, Bussie follow- 
ed her lover up the hill, until, turning, he offered 
his arm and they walked up the. path together. 
Arrived at the cottage door, they guve one look 
out on the village, sleeping by the side of the 
lake. One look at the lake, then with fond 
kisses, they parted for the night. 

In her own lonely, quiet room, Bessie sat by 
the window and tried to think. But the pang of 
approaching separation, and the joy of feeling 
he would return so soon, mingled together in her 
girlish brain, and at last she knelt and offwved up 
her simple, childlike prayer. 


Bessie had been snugly in bed but a few mo- 
ments, when her mother entered, bearing a candle 
in her hand. 

“Are you awake, Bessie ?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“Don’t you hear a noise anywhere? I didn’t 
know but you were sick, child. But I guess 
the noise was from Mr. Claire’s room. These 
city people don’t go to bed a bit early. There 
he is a burnin’ candles, till most morning. Didn’t 
you hear a noise, Bess ?” 

To the girl’s listening ears came a low, hum- 
ming noise, a love-song they loved to sing to- 
gether. She knew it, but simply answered : 

“ Probably he isn’t sleepy, mother.” 

“ You look as if you’d been skairt out of your 
senses, Bess. Your cheeks and lips are whiter 
than your pillow. Go to sleep now; I’m sorry 
I woke you up. Good-night, child.” 

Bessie slept little that night. She rose early 
to assist her mother and “ Cousin Nancy,” a tall, 
stout specimen of a mountain maid, aged about 
thirty-five. She was not surprised at being call- 
ed into the little sitting-room, an hour after break- 
fast Her parents and her lover had had a con- 
versation of short duration, and Bessie was called 
to decide. 

“Do you want this city chap, Bess?” asked 
her father. “Take your choice between him 
and Alvan Guy, who loves you more than his 
life. Come, be quick, Bess. Do you love him ?” 

The blue veins seemed to grow larger and 
almost convulsed ; their workings could be seen 
through the pure, transparent skin, but holding 
one little, sun-browned hand to George, she said : 

“1 love him.” 

“Very well. You can have her on the day 
you appointed,”’ answered the farmer, turning to 
his guest, well pleased at his, daughter's good 
fortune. So it was settled. 

With tears and sadness and hopes, the lovers 
parted. Bessie accompanied him down the hill 
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and in a quiet nook, by the lake, a spot where 
they had spent hours together, they took their 
last embrace. 

Her parents were pleased at Bessie’s choice ; 
pleased that their daughter should wed the hand- 
some, wealthy lawyer, and extensive preparations 
were made for a bridal, for though farmers and 
plain people, yet the Murrays associated with the 
village-people, and on the wedding of their only 
child, were determined “to have things as nice 
as anybody.” 

Caroling sweet songs, love-tunes, snatches of 
gay melodies, learned of her city lover, Bessie 
passed her time away. She wandered through 
the ravines, sat hours by the shores of the lake, 
in the nook they had named “ The Retreat,’’ and 
through the glen. She gathered apples and 
peaches in the orchards, for it was early Septem- 
ber, and read again and again the volumes of 
poems he had given her. She would look ut the 


picture in the locket, with a sweet sad smile for 
hours. She could not sew, and her mother’s 
broad, good-natured face would be smiling ten- 
derly at her, a dozen times a day. 

“I know jest how she feels, Nancy,” she said, 
one day, when her niece spoke of it. 
ber how I felt when I was engaged ” 


“] remem- 


On every side Bessie met with kindness. Sly 
glances and significant smiles brought blushes to 
her pale cheek, many atime, at the village, when 
purchasing little articles of ornament, such as 
would not be needed in her mountain home. 

The appointed Thursday, a delicious, dreamy 
day, came, and Bessie Murray awaited her lover 
at ‘‘ The Retreat.” She heard the engine-whistle, 
the noise of the departing train; she waited an 
hour and he came not. Northatday. The next 
morning brought a letter, saying he was ill, but 
would come soon. Hushed were Bessie’s songs 
now. Mute her gay, girlish voice. The smile 
gone from the pale, childish lips, and, alas, the 
light from her young heart. 

The sad autumn wore away, still he came not. 
“Tilness detained him; he would come very 
soon.” The snows of winter covered the valley 
and mountain, buat his interminable illness still 
detained him. Bessie shut herself up in her 
room entirely, coming out only to her meals. 
The pale golden ringlets seemed to grow thinner, 
certainly the face did. And O, far whiter. Her 
youth had gone forever. Her life seemed a 
desert, and the poor, yotng thing, who should 
been have merry and gay, grew piteous in her 
repression of suffering. 

A dreadful thought one day came to good 
“Cousin Nancy,” one stormy, dark, wild day, 
in early March, a thought which would never 


have come to the poor child’s doting , parents, 
and with an indignant self-rebuke, Naney dis- 
missed it. Bessie was lying on the low, chints 
covered conch, in the kitchen ; her long curls 
streaming over the low pillow, and partially 
veiling her face. The thin, transparent lids 
were closed over the eyes. She was not sleep- 
ing, but suffering keenly. Though very delicate, 
she was unused to pain, beyond the universal 
head-ache. 

In the afternoon she was unable to lie there, 
and so retired to her own room and bed. Night 
came on, a furious, wild, mad March night, and 
the wind howled, and moaned, and shook the 
cottage on Mount Murray, and bent the tall trees, 
and broke many a smaller one. The winds 
drove the snow about, and piled it up, and sent 
it in eddying whirls, and tossed it in huge drifts. 
Through the loud, angry tones of the mad wind, 
floated a low, sad under-tone, a moaning, piteous 
wail, and on that dreadful March night a child 
was born on Mount Murray—a child to George 
Claire and Bessie Murray. 

The parents were overwhelmed. They had 
not even suspected it. They had thought their 
childish, clinging Bessie so pure, so angel-like— 
alas! The blow fell heavily. The father, with 
his strong pride, sternly refused to go in and see 
his daughter, saying, while his coarse, honest 
face paled : 

‘She is the first Murray who ever disgraced 
her family, and she is no daughter of mine, 
henceforth.” 

Mrs. Murray had a woman’s heart. She had 
pride, too, as much as had her husband; this 
blow cut her to the heart, but she had a mother’s 
love, and when she looked on the little golden- 
haired girl she had often rocked to sleep on her 
knee, she could not shat her out of her heart, 
even though a tiny babe nestled on that child’s 
bosom, and that child was unwedded. 

The March days lengthened into April ones, 
when the days were alternately sunny and 
showery. Bessie still kept her room, her father 
would not see her. He grew irritable, and often 
the poor girl heard his voice in angry tones to- 
wards her mother—a thing which was new to 
Bessie ; her father was not wont to be cross and 
captious. 

“Cousin Nancy” and Mrs. Marray were kind 
to the poor child; they tried to converse with 
her; read to her; brought her papers to read. 
Mr. Murray refused to go to the village, so 
“Cousin Nancy” bought the family groceries, 
and often brought books and papers to poor 
Bessie. 

The story of “the Mountain Lily’s ” fall was 


the talk of the village. Some moralized, some 
wondered, some “ always knew it would be so,” 
some talked severely about it, some pitied, and 
one wept. Young Allan Grey, a youth of twen- 
ty, anda sincere lover of Bessie, was almost 
heart-broken, and wept himself sick. Bessie had 
repeatedly written to George, and one May day 
an answer came. After handing it to her, Nan- 
cy left her, with her babe on her knees. Bessie 
read it. 


“Miss Besste Murray :—As in your last 
letter to me, you seemed to express a doubt as to 
my illness, i beg to assure you that your half- 
surmise is correct. I am notill, nor have I been. 
On the contrary, I am in excellent health. You 
will understand from what I have now said, that 
want of inclination alone has kept me from you. 
I wish our acquaintance to end here, Miss Mar- 
ray, as I have a decided distaste for entering the 
life of a Benedict. As to the child, call her what 
you will, so not by my name. I will provide for, 
and educate her. I'll send the money to you, 
for I must say I never wish to see you. I beg 
leave, also, to inform you, that any further letters 
you may send, will be reuurned unopened. 

“Your obedient servant, 
Grorce Crarre.” 


The letter dropped from her nerveless fingers. 
She laid her babe on the pillow, and all night 
long she sat by the window, thinking. It was 


the eve of her birthday, too; on the morrow she 
would be seventeen. Sometimes, during that 
dreary night, she moaned, and when her little 
one awakened, she took her tenderly in her arms, 
as tenderly as if the child had been legally born 
to her. 

The next day was warm, bright and sunny, 
very like June. Forthe first time for months the 
poor girl determined to go down ¢o “ The Retreat.” 
Her mother thought it would do her good, and 
smiled sadly as she wrapped her shawl around 
her, and tied on the little, pale-blue hood. 

Bessie’s figure was short and slender. Her 
baby lay sleeping on her bed, and Bessie took 
her up and folded her in her arms. She kissed 
the baby-brow passionately, tearfully, then laid 
her down tenderly. On the table under an open 
Bibleshe laid three notes, and then tottered out 
into the kitchen. 

Her father had not seen her since her baby’s 
birth ; he stood in the kitchen, and as she came 
out he gazed at her with stern, unforgiving face, 
and then walked out into the garden. Her 
wasted form, her thin, pale face, her large blue 
eyes, beaming with strange lustre, made an im- 
pression on him, and fearing he would relent he 
left the house. " 

“ Be careful, Bessie. Put on these rubbers— 
the ground may be a little damp. Walk slowly, 
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and don’t go far, my child,” said her mother, 
kissing her. 

Cousin Nancy’s eyes filled as she looked at the 
girl, and she too kissed her. 

“Shan’t I go with you, Bessie?” she asked. 

“No, I thank you, Nannie, J am strong enough 
to go alone,” she answered, smiling pitifully. 

She slowly wandered down the dear familiar 
path. When she sat on the rock in ‘“ The Re- 
treat”’ she thought long and sadly. Her mind 
went back to the time when a bright, laughing 
child she had tossed pebbles in the lake; she 
thought of her merry rides with Allan Grey, of 
walks with him on the shore ; she thought of the 
days when she was the light of home, the joy of 
her parents; she thought of the days when the 
Mountain Lily was gladly welcomed everywhere ; 
she thought of the time when she first had learned 
to love George Claire and of the miserable days 
that followed. She thought of the past and 
present, of a new life which must be darkened 
by a knowledge of her shame ; she thought of that 
cruel letter the night before, and ber burden 
seemed heavier than she could bear. She read 
again that fatal letter. She remembered it was 
her seventeenth birthday, and on such days she 
was wont to make resolutions for the future, 
but she had none to make now. She grew 
bewildered. 

“I was happy once, was I not?” she asked 
aloud, pressing her hand to her hot, throbbing 
brow. “I think I was happy once; I am most 
sure of it. I believe I’d be happy if I were 
dead—I’m most sure of it. Why can’t I die? 
God gives us all that privilege, don’t he? I’d 
better die. Father hates me; I’m a disgrace to 
mother and Nancy, and to that little thing, too. 
I'd better be dead, unless God hates me, too.” 

A wild light gleamed in her beautiful eyes, the 
light of lunacy, perhaps. It may be in that 
fearful hour, the reason that had so far been 
hers—the light which so far had guided her— 
went out in darkness. An hour later, Allan Grey, 
with several companions, rowed toward “ The 
Retreat,” for the water was deeper there, and 
they saw something gleaming under the waves. 
They lifted her, with her clinging garments, her 
dripping hair, her cold, pale face, and the little 
blue hood thrown back, and sadly, with tears, 
Allan Grey held her dear head, as they carried 
her up Mount Murray. 

“ 


Rashly importena 
Gone to her death! 


“Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fashioned so sienderly, 
Young and so fair! 
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‘* Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behaviour, 
And leaving with meekness 
Her sins to her Saviour!” 


When Mr. Murray entered his kitchen, half an 
hour later, and saw no one there; when he went 
into the bedroom adjoining, where he heard 
voices, and saw on her bed, his dead child, he 
gave a startled, agonized look, and kneeling 
there, took her little hand, sobbing : 

“Look up at your old father, Bessie! I do 
forgive you, Pussy.“ O, look up, and say you 
forgive my harshness, my cruelty! Bessie, Bes- 
sie, my child! O, if I’d been a true father, 
only kind to you, my Bessie, my lamb !” 

And the little babe opened her eyes wonder- 
ingly. There stood Allan Grey, with convulsed 
form and streaming eyes. Mrs. Murray lay by 
her dead darling, nerveless. Her husband, weep- 
ing and sobbing, reproaching himself and calling 
on Bessie by such sweet names, and with a 
strength of affection, of which he was till then 
unaware. Nancy stood, with the babe in her 
arms, raining tears on its young face. The other 
men stood near the door, hats in hands, yet shed- 
ding sincere tears. 

They buried her on Mount Murray, under a 
tall tree, and near “‘ The Retreat.” Nancy wrote a 
stern letter to George Claire, telling him all about 
it. He never answered the letter, but he carried 
a fearfulload of remorse with him ever after. 

A day after writing to him, Nancy found the 
three letters which Bessie had left. One was 
addressed to “ George Claire,” and she sent it 
without a word; but the letter explained itself, 
and when he had read it, he arose, staggering as 
if blind. 

The second letter was addressed to her parents, 
and weeping they read it. Her father groaned 
as he read where she begged him to forgive her 
when she was dead, though he could not in life. 
She said, touchingly, that she did aot blame him 
for hating the sight of her—she hated herself— 
and at the last, with a wild, mournful pathos, 
she implored them to give to her babe the love 
of which she was unworthy, to take her innocent 
child in her stead, and God would bless them in 
the littleone. ‘ Call my baby ‘ Georgia Claire,’” 
she said, at the last, and with tears they named 
her after her unworthy father. 

The years sped on, and the young child grew. 
There was something strange about her. She 
was peculiar, odd in her ways, expressions and 
manners, The Murrays loved her as they had 
loved poor, golden-haired Bessie, though not 
with equal pride. If strangers ever came to 
Mount Murray, if people from the village called 
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there, they could not say, “This is Bessie’s 
child,” and on such occasions she was always 
neglected. Her keen eyes noted the difference, 
and her sharp brain was set to work to find out 
the why, for she knew nothing of her birth. 

At eight years of age, Georgia Claire was truly 
astrange child. Her childhood faintly shadowed 
forth her.womanhood. She resembled neither 


} parent in any respect. She had not the indecis- 


ion of her father, nor the gentle, yielding dispo- 
sition of the mother. She was neither black- 
eyed, nor blue-eyed. Her complexion was 
neither fair like her father’s, nor soft, snowy 
white like her mother’s. 

Her hair was dark, a rich, heavy dark. Her 
forehead was higher than either parent’s, and 
broad, eyebrows finely arched, nose perfect, 
mouth small, with thin lips, threaded with crim- 
son. A clear, dark, colorless complexion, with 
something rich about it. Her ears were small, 
very prettily shaped. Her hands were small, 
very small, and so were her feet. These latter 
were short, narrow, and arched so high that they 
would have won the admiration of an Arab 
instantly. 

Her most beautiful features were her eyes. 
They were glorious, starry eyes, large, dark, 
sometimes of a dusky splendor, reminding one 
of tropic nights, again shining and beaming with 


Punearthly beauty; lustrous eyes, from which a 


great soul looked out. Her form was small, 
slender, willowy. She was graceful, too, and 
quick in her movements. Restless and inquir- 
ing, with a keen intellect, and a strong love for 
the beautiful. 

In disposition she was very peculiar. She 
could love or hate with an intensity of which we 
northerners have little idea ; and though she was 
a northerner, she might have been an Asiatic. 
She was passionate, impetuous, impulsive and 
wayward. Her moods varied; sometimes she 
was gentle, sometimes a terror to the household.’ 
A lamb, sometimes, and sometimes a tigress. 

Already a talent for satire and sarcasm was 
developed in the child, and she sometimes 
poured forth biting, cutting words that might 
goad others to desperation, while her mocking 
laugh rang on the ear. When eight years old, 
she was sent down to the village to school, and 
morning and night tripped down and up Mount 
Murray. Yet not tripped. She loved the glen, 
the ravines, and she would bound from rock to 
rock, with the fleetness of a chamois, and send 
back a laugh in answer to the commands and be- 
seechings of her grandfather. Though the way 
was longer, she generally went that way to 
school. 
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Her questions of her parents were always re- 
pelled by her grand-parents and Cousin Nancy, 
but she could not always remain ignorant. 
With other children, some much older than her- 
self, she was wandering on the shores of the 
lake one day, when they came to “ The Retreat.” 
It was noon, and the child always took her dinner 
to school. 

“ There’s where she was drowned,” said one 
boy. 

“ Who?” interrogated Georgia. 

“The Mountain Lily.” 

“The Mountain Lily! What was that?” 

“ A beautiful girl they called ‘The Mountain 
Lily.’ Father told me she drowned herself 
here,” returned the boy. 

“ Drowned herself? How awful!” And the 
child’s eyes dilated and shone with the brilliancy 
of stars. “ What was her other name?” 

“Stop, Willie,” said a larger boy, who had 
vainly been making signs to him. Don’t speak 
of it—it’s too gloomy.” 

“No it isn’t,” cried Georgia, “and I will 
know, so teli me this minute, Willie Brown !” 

“I don’t know any more, Georgia, indeed I 
don’t.” 

“You do, Jamie. Tell me!” the child cried, 
turning to the larger boy. 

“Ido? Why, Georgia—I—” 

Tell me this moment!” 

The boy hesitated, but the others cried, “Tell 


her, tell her; she ought to know.” ‘ 
“Her name was Bessie Murray,” said the 
boy. 


“ Bessie Murray!” The child’s face was as 
white as if dead. “What did she drown 
herself for?” 

There was a general silence. 

“ Bessic Murray! Was she married ?” 

“ Am I her little girl?” 

“You lie, Jamie Collins! My name is 
Georgia Claire—” 

“ Your father’s name was.” 

“ And my mother's, too.” 

“No, Georgia, it was not.” 

“ When did it happen?” 

* One May day eight years ago.” 

“ You needn’t feel so grand, Georgia Claire, 
any more. You are no better than other folks, 
no, nor so good,” said a boy near, sneeringly, for 
Georgia was very proud, and had offended the 
lad. 
The next moment he lay on his back, and 
Georgia, disdaining to touch a prostrate foe, 


bounded uway towards the ravine, unheeding the 


children’s call to come back. Imperfectly com- 
prehending this shadow that hung over her, her 
proud spirit was stang by the sneering tone of 
the lad. She hated herself, she hated everybody. 
Bounding from rock to rock, or sitting in some 
little niche, she spent the afternoon. When it 
began to grow dark, she went home, to find the 
family waiting supper for her. That night she 
astonished good Cuusin Nancy by asking, when 
that lady thought her asleep : 

“Was my mother’s name Bessie Murray ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the astonished woman. 

“ Did she drown herself ?” 

“Go to sleep, Georgia. Don’t ask such 
questions.” 

“I say, Cousin Nancy, did my mother drown 
herself 

Cousin Nancy was perplexed, but knowing the 
nature of the child, and that if she didn’t auswer 
her, she would arouse the house, and not rest till 
she did know, so she finally said : 

“ Yes, she did.” 

What for ?” 

Another perplexing question; but Cousin 
Nancy was not permitted to think in peace, and 
finally she told the child the whole sad story. 
She might not have done wisely, but she was not 
possessed of tact enough to evade these pertina- 
cious inquiries, and thus Georgia learned the 
truth, and felt it in after years. 

“She left a letter for you—it has never been 
opened — you can read it when you are old 
enough,” remarked Cousin Nancy, as she turned 
over to go to sleep. 

From that time the child became strangely 
thoughtful, and irregular in her attendance at 
the village schvol, sometimes wandering away 
two or three miles. No one dared cope with her 
strong will, her uu ,overnable temper. 


Offended by her teacher’s rebuke one day, 
Georgia left her seat, put on her little white sun- 
bonnet, and as her teacher sternly commanded 
her to return, she sent back a defiant Jaugh that 
exasperated him, and walked quietly away. 
The teacher followed with undignified haste, and 
then the child hopped along, like a bird, bowing 
when she turned round; he ran, but strong man 
as he was, he was but a mean match for the agile 
mountain child. She bounded away in the dis- 
tance, and the scholars seemed to echu her laugh 
when the crest fallen teacher returned. 

Georgia knew she had done wrong, but she 
had no fear of consequences. With fear of any 
kind she was totally unacquainted. Her strolls 
were extended out into the country a long way. 
Fields of green were on every side, and Georgia, 
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walking in the road, intent on seeing each side 
at once, was enjoying it finely. 

The village, at the foot of Mount Murray, was 
a place of resort to tired city-dwellers, and many 
of the families had taken boarders. Absorbed 
in her own thoughts, Georgia heard not the sound 
of wheels, and was nearly run over by a pair of 
powerful, black horses ere their driver was able 
to check them. She was stunned for a moment, 
but on looking up recognized the equipage as 
belonging to the most aristocratic of the city 
people. A head, which was looking out of the 
window, was drawn back, but a lady-like voice 
commanded : 

“John, put the child in here !” 

A boy at the back of the carriage, as footman, 
sprang down, and having opened the door, placed 
the child therein. The driver whipped his 
horses, and they were on their way again, in the 
same direction. Georgia sat vis-a-vis to the aris- 
tocratic lady, but lifted her glorious ‘eyes 
fearlessly. 

“ Where were you going, little girl?” 

“To take a walk,” was the self-possessed 
answer. 

“Where do you live?” 3 

“On Mount Marray.” 

“And have you walked all this distance ? 
What's your name ?” 

The child lifted her eyes, and the lady looked 
in astonishment at their splendor, but she said, 
defiantly : 

“My name is Georgia Claire. I am Mr. 
Murray’s grand-daughter.” 

“ Are you an orphan, dear?” asked the lady, 
interested in this strange child. 

“TI am,” returned Georgia, in a voice so 
choked, so strange, so hard, that the lady bent 
toward her in surprise and pity. 

“Where are you going *” began the child. 

“Lam out driving—I go every day—to no 
place in particular. Mount Murray is a pleasant 
spot ; you love it, don’t you ?” 

“Some. But when I grow larger I’m going 
away off, somewhere.” And the child looked 
wistfully out of the window. “What is your 
name?” she demanded, suddenly. 

“Mrs. Courtenaye. I am staying at the hotel 
in the village.” 

“ Are you an orphan ?”’ queried Georgia. 

“ An orphan, a widow, and childless,” said 
the lady, sadly. 

The child looked at her, watched a tear fall 
silently, then sprang to her side, and clasping 
her arms around the lady’s neck, she kissed her 
fervently, then as if abashed, shrank back to her 
seat. The lady looked at her intently. Her 
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proud, handsome features were lighted with in- 
terest for this little one. 

“ Why did you kiss me?” 

“Because,” said Georgia, and her eyes were 
blinded by a strange mist, “I pity you. It’s 
dreadful to be an orphan. Did—did your 
mother drown herself?” 

“No, child; why ask such a strange 
question ?” 

“ Nothing—I—I only wondered.” 

The carriage had turned another road, and 
now the road swept around Mount Marray. 
Here Georgia alighted,and Mrs.Courtenaye’s eyes 
followed her as she bounded from rock to rock of 
the deep ravine, followed her with a sigh. On 
returning to the hotel, Mrs. Courtenaye called her 
gossipping landlady to her private parlor, and 
from her lips learned the sad story. In conclu- 
sion, the good dame remarked : 

‘‘Her grandparents love her, but they are 
ashamed to have her around. I believe they’d 
send her away, if they could, though they would 
miss her. She is troublesome, too, and always 
reminde them of poor little Bessie.” 

‘The next day the city lady strolled up Mount 
Murray. There was a winding carriage-drive, 
but she wished her advent there to be quiet, nev- 
ertheless, ordering her driver to come for her at 
sunset. 

Mrs. Murray met her at the door, and gave 
her a seat in the kitchen, betraying surprise at the 
visit. Mrs. Murray was a woman of, perhaps, 
fifty years, with hair of an iron-gray, face 
strongly marked by lines of character, though 
very plain, and her form was tall and angular. 
Where little, slender, short Bessie received her 
beauty was a mystery—certainly not by inherit- 
ance. The good Mrs. Murray stood to hear 
what her visitor should say, but that lady, by a 
graceful gesture, induced her to seat herself. 

‘*Ts your little grand-daughter at home, Mrs. 
Murray ?”’ asked the guest, courteously. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” was the embarrassed 
reply. ‘She ran away from school yesterday, 
and the master came up last night to see about 
it. He was angry, and so was the child, and she 
vows she never’ll go to him a day again. She’s 
in the gully, likely as not.” 

“Can’t you compel her to go?” asked the 
astonished lady. 

“Compel her? No one can do that. She 
wont do anything but what she wants to. She’s 
a queer child.” 

“ She mast be a greattrouble to you, madam.” 

“ No, she is not mach, for she is not in the 
house half of the time. I can’t understand the 
child, I’m sure. I can’t do anything with her,’ 
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“Why don’t you send her away to school?” 

Mrs. Murray smoothed her apron as she 
replied : 

“No one can govern her. They'd send her 
home in a week. Besides, we are not rich peo- 
ple; we’ve only got Mount Murray, and we 
don’t lay up much for old age, not so much as 
husband wants to.” 

“ Why not give her away,madam? It might 
be a good thing; you are growing old, and she 
needs a strong hand to guide her.” 

“I know it,” sighed Mrs. Murray. “I’m 
growin’ old; I feel it. I have teches of the 
rheumatiz very often, and she plagues me half to 
death sometimes. But who’d want such a child ? 
She’s a perfect imp, but then I’d hate to give her 
away.” 

“Give her to me,” said Mrs. Courtenaye, 
eagerly. ‘I will be a mother to her, and educate 
her.” 

“We couldn’t let her go,” answered the old 
lady, decidedly. 

“ You are growing old, as you say, and if you 
know she is cared for without troubling you, 
your life will be pleasanter. You want your 
Bessie’s child to be—” 

“ Don’t—don’t!” begged Mrs. Murray, her 
apron at her eyes. 

The end of the conference would have been an 
abrupt denial of Mrs. Courtenaye’s request, but 
the farmer himself, entering, began to argue with 
his wife, and after telling her as little as possible, 
yet as much as was necessary, of the child’s 
history, they decided to give her to the city 
lady. 

“ The child shall decide,” said Mrs. Murray, 
going to the door and calling. 

No one answering, she walked through the 
garden, past the small grove of forest trees, then 
screamed : 

“ Georgia! Georgia! Georgia !” 

Mrs. Courtenaye stood in the door, impatient 
to see the child, which she was to have, and 
wondering if her singular beauty were not a 
freak of her own imagination. Expecting, there- 
fore, a plain, country child, she began blaming 
herself fur her precipitation, and working herself 
into a fit of impatience. 

Mrs. Marray’s repeated calls were at length 
answered by their object’s abrupt and unexpected 
emerging from the ravine, leaping wildly from 
rock to rock, and then, when on terra firma, 
standing still and erect as a young Indian. 

She wore a dress of pink gingham, short and 
fall. The little red shawl her grandmother had 
insisted on her wearing, was tied around her 
waist, as a sash. Her bonnet hung on one arm, 


and her short, dark hair was tossed about, or ly 
ing in close curls all over her small head, in her 
eyes, on her cheeks. In one hand she held a 
tiny bow and arrow, evidently of her own con- 
struction. Looking fearlessly upon the group a 
moment, the young huntress stood, then hopping 
carelessly toward them, she yet appeared perfectly 
indifferent to their presence. 

If Mrs. Courtenaye had admired the dusty, 
tired child of the day before, she almost held her 
breath now. A fiush of delight passed over her 
fine face. She was delighted. She was young, 
scarcely twenty-five, but she was a haughty, aristo- 
cratic, fashionable city lady. This child touched 
her heart. 

“Don’t you remember me, dear ?”” she asked, 
holding out her hand. 

The child simply bowed as she took the prof- 
fered member, and then dropped it. 

“Can't you speak? Answer the lady, 
Georgia,” commanded Mr. Murray, determined 
to keep up a show of authority before the 
stranger. 

The child’s lip curled haughtily, a smile just 
lingered about the tiny mouth, on the thin lips, 
buttshe spoke not. 

“Mind me, Georgia, speak to the lady! 
Answer her question !” persisted her grandfather. 

Georgia threw back her head, and answered 
clearly : 

“Thear you! You needn’t talk all day. I 
wish you to know that I own my tongue, and 
will use it when I think best !” 

She would have turned away then—Mr. Mur- 
ray was angrily silent—but Mrs. Courtenaye 
said, kindly: 

“ Wouldn’t you like to go to the city and be 
my little girl, Georgia ?” 

Her eyes flashed brightly, as the child cried: 
“Shall I? Do you want me?” 

“You may goif you want to. Do as you 
like,” said Mrs. Murray, with her apron at her 
eyes. 

Mrs. Courtenaye drew the child to her bosom, 
Georgia’s lips met hers, and that was the only 
way the child signified her decision to go. 


Georgia Claire was taken from Mount Mur- 
ray, with its clear, bracing air, wild scenery and 
mad freedom, to a luxurious city home. No 
longer did her feet tread over sanded floors or 
grassy turfs, but sank in deep piles of velvet, and 
the gorgeous pictures on that carpeting would 


delight one who loved color. Her voice rang 
fearlessly through the lofty rooms, whose frescoed 
ceilings, pendent lamps, elegant furniture, mas- 
ter-works of art, paintings, books and statuary 
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were all in contrast to the quiet cottage, with its 
plain adornings, on Mount Murray. The best 
masters of the different branches of study, of 
music and dancing, were provided for her direct- 
ly. She was introduced to Mrs. Courtenaye’s 
fashionable friends, as her dear orphan niece, as 
she was, and also as Mrs. Courtenaye’s future 
heiress, and after due deliberation, the lady gave 
the child her maiden name, the name of her dear, 
dead brother, Percy. And very many thought 
the girl a daughter of George Percy. 

In her city home she was known as Georgia 
Claire Percy. As the prospective heiress of her 
adopted aunt, she met with flattery and attention, 
until the bright, mountain child might have been 
spoiled. Her new home, however, was just what 
she needed. 

Her ungovernable temper, her fits of passion, 
her storms of fury, all were under control now. 
Her strong, untamed, unmastered will found 
another competent to cope with and gain the 
victory. Yet Mrs. Courtenaye grew to idolize 
the child and Georgia loved her passionately, 
with an intensity of which few people are capable. 
Sometimes they visited Mount Murray, and 
Georgia often remembered her grandparents 
and Cousin Nancy with gifts. 

Time passed on. It was Georgia’s sixteenth 
birthnight. A lovely March evening, bright with 
stars and fragrant with the perfume of flowers. 
Mrs. Courtenaye, who was always indulgent to 
her niece, had gathered together a large party 
to celebrate the event. 

Mrs. Courtenaye, robed in sable velvet—the 
weather was not warm—and shining with dia- 
monds, stood near the door, receiving her guests 
with quiet dignity. By her side, with quiet self- 
possession stood her niece, Georgia Claire Percy. 
Her figure had attained its full height, yet was 
not tall. Rather below medium height, perhaps, 
but slender, lithe, and ‘with much of the willowy 
grace which had distinguished her childhood. 
Her thin lips wore a beautiful smile—one of 
strange power, but which rarely lingered there. 
Her rich, dark hair was decorated with pearls ; 
her clear complexion showed the red blood, as 
her cheek flushed sometimes. Her eyes, those 
glorious eyes, shaded by long, dark lashes, had 
far more.of unearthly beauty than in her child- 
hood, and-when thoughtfal or sad, they would 
have made ‘ynother weep. She possessed con- 


trol of her temper, completely; she was as 
passionate, impetuous, impulsive as when she 
bounded from crag to crag in the ravines of 
Mount Murray. But her usual expression was 
one of proud melancholy, and if one noticed it, 
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Poor child! As she had grown older, the 
knowledge of her birth had clouded her life ; had 
weighed on her proud, strange nature; and as 
she stood, listening to flattery and compliment, 
her eyes took a strange look, which might have 
awakened fear, had it been noticed, as she 
thought that were her early history known and 
she deprived of Mrs. Courtenaye’s prospective 
heiress-ship, she would be driven as a pariah from 
the fashionable assemblage. 

She possessed a wild, fascinating beauty, not 
only charming but bewitching, and she became 
emphatically the “ Star of the Evening.” Not 
only was she beautiful but she possessed intellect 
—genius. She betrayed it in every flash of her 
lustrous eyes, in the curving of her proud lip, in 
the sweet, musical voice, in the sentiments to 
which she gave utterance. She was witty too, 
and sarcastic, but she never, or rarely, used the 
latter gift to wound. 

She was unacquainted with most of the peo- 
ple who composed the gay party, and on this, 
her entrance into society, was introduced to 
many friends of Mrs. Courtenaye, who were 
strangers to her. 

“Miss Perey, my niece, Mr. Clairemonde,” 
said Mrs. Courtenaye. 

The gentleman bowed, and Georgia, with 
serene self-possession began a conversation, at 
the same time, girlishly scanning his features. 
Her scrutiny was perfectly satisfactory. He was 
a man of perhaps twenty-eight years, strong, 
brave, a man among men. Tall, vigorous, noble- 
looking, with swarthy complexion, dark hair and 
dark, piercing eyes. He was intellectual, refined 
and gentlemanly ; noble and with a finely-strung 
nature. 

Her fresh, glowing, tropic beauty interested 
him, captivated him. He had never before seen 
a girl, with just such peculiarities, with her 
strange, wayward nature; she was an enigma, 
and he determined to study her, but down in his 
heart was a new, strange, undefined feeling which 
he did not attempt to analyze. 

They were talking, on topics far above the 
ordinary comprehension, and, delightedly, he was 
watching the glowing of her strange eyes, the 
eager movement of the lips, when Mrs. Courte- 
naye introduced a gentleman as Mr. Claire. 
Georgia was unused to society and unacquaint- 
ed with her aunt’s gentlemen acquaintance, and 
this was the first time she had seen Mr. Claire. 
Mrs. Coartenaye had not the most remote idea 
that the city lawyer and Bessie Murray’s un- 
principled lover were one. The story had been 
shortened in telling it to her; the Murrays did 


she grew defiante 


not explain much, and consequently she was 


ignorant of what Georgia was certain when she 
saw him. Her cheek paled ; her eye grew cold, 
and she shivered as she met his admiring gaze. 

“My niece, Miss Percy, is fond of books of 
travel, and I am sure your descriptions would be 
more entertuiniog. Mr. Claire has lately return- 
ed from Europe, my love,” said Mrs. Courtenaye, 
with a bend of her stately head. 

Georgia bowed quietly, with a strong effort to 
recover her composure, and when she addressed 
Mr. Claire, her cold, haughty manner was in 
strong contrast to the manner she exhibited to 
Mr. Clairemonde. Evidently her proud air 
piqued the former gentleman, who began to 
make himselt agreeable, or rather attempted so 
to do. 

In Georgia’s heart was & sincere scorn for her 
father, and when she thought of the courtly ways, 
the handsome face that had ruined poor Bessie, 
that scorn deepened almost into hatred. In 
thinking of it the blood boiled in her veins. 

* Quite a constellation of beauties,” said Mr. 
Claire, “ and I bow before the brightest star of 
all,”—with a gentle inclination of the head. 

As Georgia was certain, it was indeed George 
Claire, the unprincipled lover of poor Bessie 
Murray. She recognized him from the descrip- 
tion she had extorted from “Cousin Nancy,” 
and by remarks which he made in regard to his 
residence. He had changed little, but looked as 
if he had battled with the the world; prosperous, 
but not happy. It may be a sweet, sad, pale 
face, framed in golden, gleaming curls, with be- 
seeching, heaven-blue eyes, haunted him ; it may 
be, he remembered small grave on Mount Mur- 
ray, and a true, gentle, innocent heart under the 
sod. It may be that ever to him floated the fra- 
grance of spring violets, Bessie’s favorite flower, 
one with which he had often decked her, and per- 
haps he knew that under a bed of green grass, 
studded with blue violets, slept a sunny head that 
had lain on his heart in fond love. It may be 
that the piteous wailings in her last letter still 
rnng in his ears and haunted him. 

Nothing warned him that the strange, wildly- 
beautiful girl was aught to him; she enthralled 
him completely, but he did not imagine that 
she was anything more than the niece of Mrs. 
Courtenaye. He supposed his own child was 
either dead, or a large, stout, raw-boned, ill-bred 
and worse-mannered country girl, whose un- 
grammatical talk and red, sun-burned, coarse face 
would give him a nervous fit, and shock his finer 
sensibilities. He never imagined her like poor 
Bessie, but a second edition of Cousin Nancy, 
only less refined, and more hoydenish, a homely, 
country romp. 
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“ Perhaps Miss Percy will think it strange for 
a man of my age and bachelor habits so to ad- 
mire beauty; but in truth the common type of 
beauty makes little impression on me. It takes 
something strange and startling,”—here Mr. 
Claire bowed admiringly—“ something beyond 
the ordinary style, to elicit my admiration.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Claire, you seem not easily suit- 
ed. How do you like the blonde style, petite 
form, sunny curls, eyes like a summer sky and a 
bird-like voice?” asked Georgia, half sarcastically. 

His face convulsed a moment, then he answer- 
ed: 

“IT —I do not particularly admire it. I have 
seen beautiful blondes, however.” 

“ Any one in particular, sir? I would like to 
know whom your fastidious taste pronounces 
beautiful.” 

“No one of whom you ever heard. Only a 
little mountain girl, who doubtless gave up the 
ghost before you were born,” answered Claire, 
with an attempt at playfulness, 

Georgia’s face darkened. A thunder-cloud 
hung over her splendid brow. Her fathomless 
eyes were shadowed, but underneath the shadows 
was a strange, unearthly radiance, like stars seen 
through a veil. 

“ What was the lady’s name ?” she asked, with 
uplifted eyes. 

The glory of those eyes entranced him, and, 
hardly knowing what he said, he answered just 
what in other moods he would not have done. 

“ Miss Murray, who lived in a romantic spot 
on a mountain, named Mount Murray.” 

Georgia turned her eyes towards Clairmonde, 
who was watching her with evident surprise. 

“Are you ill, Miss Percy?” he asked in a low 
tone. 

“No, I thank you, sir, It is almost too warm 
here, however.” 

He noticed her changed tone, and wondered. 
Accepting his proffered arm, she strolled away, 
with a parting bow to Claire and the admiring 
group. 

From that evening Clairemonde was in love 
with Georgia Percy. Mrs. Courtenaye was 
pleased that her darling should have won the de- 
voted love of one who had seen the beauties of 
every land, with untouched heart; one whose 
wealth made him sought after; whose talents 
made him admired; whose sternness made him 
feared. 

Meantime Mr, Claire too paid Georgia many 
attentions, which were redoubled on hearing a 
report concerning an engagement between Claire- 
monde and Miss Percy. The world-weary man 
loved her. She had touched his heart; moved 
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his better nature, and with ‘a deep, sttong pas- 
sion, he loved her. He séemed purer, better, 
when with her, and his thoughts took a higher 
range—as indeed did every one’s who came in 
centact with her, for Georgia was gifted with 
genius of the highest order. She also possessed 
that usual accompaniment of genius, melancholy, 
and this too touched him, but not so deeply as it 
did Clairemonde, who grew to idolize his be- 
trothed bride, for such in time Georgia became. 


On her seventeenth birthnight, one of storm 
very like the one on which she was born, she 
stood the queen of another and larger assembly, 
at Mrs. Courtenaye’s. 

“You are perfectly beautifal, darling,” said 
her protectess, admiringly, as she gazed on her. 

“Thank you, auntie, but you are partial. Let 
me criticise myself,” laughed Georgia, skipping 
to the tail mirror. 

But even her fastidious taste found nothing to 
criticise, either in person or dress. 

“Perfectly beautiful, my love! Clairemonde 
will think so too. By the way it is just a year 
to-night since you met, and he asked me to- 
day for you. How can I give my darling away ?” 
said her aunt, kissing her. 

“ Dear auntie, what did you tell him ¢” 

“T told him ‘ yes,’ of course, love. You love 
him, I know. By the way, Mr. Claire seems too 
attentive to you; I hope Clairemonde wont be 
jealous.” 

“ Dear auntie, did you tell Clairemonde of my 
early history ?” whispered Georgia, painfully, a 
crimson spot burning in each dark, clear cheek. 

“No, darling, of course not. He knows you 
only as my niece, my darling child.” 

“ Tell him this evening, auntie, that I cannot 
be his wife ; tell him I did wrong to encourage 
him ; that I regret it, and henceforth we are 
strangers.” 

“ Georgia Percy, are you mad?” exclaimed 
her astonished aunt. 

Expostulations, entreaties and commands avail- 
ed nothing, and at last, Mrs. Courtenaye yielded 
and consented to be the bearer of the message. 

Clairmonde was astonished at his icy reception 
by Georgia; astonished and grieved to find her 
80 cold, so haughty, and when he and Mrs. 
Courtenaye stood in the conservatory alone, and 
he listened to Georgia’s decision, he was almost 
crazy. 

With quick, firm tread he sought Georgia in 
the drawing-room. She was surrounded by ad- 
mirers whose smiles and laughter greeted every 
word of sarcasm or wit; and who watched her 
every movement. Never had he seen her so 
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beautiful, never so reckless, never so gay. The 
bright spot burned on her cheeks ; her eyes flash- 
ed with unearthly radiance. 

She courteously declined his invitation to 
promenade, and directed her conversation to the 
others. Bat later gn the evening, by Mrs. Cour- 
tenaye’s management, they two stood alone in 
the conservatory. As he found his words made 
no impression, he grew frenzied, until at last, in 
pity to him, Georgia said, with anguished heart, 
but cold, calm voice : 

“T did wrong to encourage your attentions, 
sir. Had you known who and what I am you 
would never have bestowed them.” 

Then with a proud, haughty air, she told him 
of Bessie Murray, of her sad fate, and thus she 
ended it: 

“T have told you of this young girl; now let 
me say, I am her child. Georgia Claire is my 
true name; Iam no Percy. Let our acquain- 
tance end here, sir. I have pride, sir, as you 
may see; I am as proud as you, though my 
birth may be less honorable, and I will never 
wed one who will feel disgraced by a union with 
me. Good evening.” 

Before he could speak she was gone. He fol- 
lowed, with pale face and bloodless lips, to the 
drawing-room, to assure her of his unchanged 
love, and he found her far more brilliant, spark- 
ling and gloriously beautiful than he had ever 
seen her. 

As he left the conservatory, a form emerged 
from behind a tall, well-laden flower-stand, and 
with clasped hands, the face looked upward. 
The form was bowed, the face haggard, the eyes 
bloodshot, the lips compressed, the hands clench- 
ed, while a hoarse voice murmured : 

“O God! O, my God!” 

And out into the stormy March night he went 
and walked till morning, and on that night fell 
an awful weight of retribution on the head of 
George Claire. 

For months, despite her devoted aunt’s en- 
treaties, despite an occasional glance at a pale, 
haggard face and thin form, Georgia persisted in 
declining Clairemonde’s attentions. She loved 
him, would have died for him, but her pride was 
too great to allow her to become his wife. 


George Claire fell ill, and in his distress Georgia 
went to him. Those few hours of private com- 
munion were much to him, but Georgia never 
could do aught but detest him. She always saw 
a guileless, little creature between them ; she re- 
membered his villany, and could not forgive him, 
until he lay down to die, then she said, as he 
called on her frantically : 
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“As Bessie Marray would have done, so do I 
forgive you, George Claire.” 

He died. His property was all given to her, 
in his will, but Georgia disliked to accept it. She 
took it, however, and many a widow and orphan 
who had been wronged by George Claire received 
their own again, and blessed the beautiful Miss 
Percy. 

‘And Georgia grew still more beautiful, for over 
her was flung something which was holy ; like a 
tropic night, with glorious stars above, and float- 
ing through the air the perfume of orange-blos- 
soms, the fragrance of crushed flowers; and an- 
other charm was added, a crown of humility 
which by no means detracted from her beauty. 
Just as proud in her ways, just as cold and 
haughty to fashionable friends, you might yet 
find her in the hut of poverty, moistening the 
lips of the sick, encouraging the faint-hearted, 
and aiding the efforts of the poor. And Claire- 
monde, who watched her narrowly, saw all this. 
His love grew deeper, purer, holier; his respect 
deepened more and more. 

Another March day and another party. This 
time Clairemonde and Georgia Percy stood side 
by side and promised to love and cherish each 
other, while life should endure. And then the 
weary girl found rest. The birds of peace and 
happiness folded their wings and nestled in their 
hearts, we may trust, forever. ForEever ! 


FLOWEBS. 


The cultivation of flowers is, of all the amuse- 
ments of mankind, the one to be selected and 
approved, as one of the most innocent in itself, 
and most perfectly devoid of injury or annoyance 
to others ; the employment is not only conducive 
to health and peace of mind, but, probably, more 

will have arisen and friendships founded, 
y the intercourse and communication connected 
with this pursuit, than from any other whatever ; 
the pleasures, the ecstacies of the horticulturist 
are harmless and pure; a streak, a tint, a shade 
becomes his triumph, which, though often ob- 
tained by chance, are secured alone by morning 
care, by evening caution, and the vigilance of 
days; an employ, which, in its various grades, 
excludes neither the opulent nor the indigent, 
and, teeming with boundless variety, affords an 
unceasing excitement to emulation, without con- 
tention or ill-will_—Rural New- Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 

Beautiful things are suggestive of a purer and 
higher life, and fill us with @ mingled love and 
fear. They have a graciousness that wins us, 
and an excellency to which ‘we involuntarily do 
reverence. If you are poor, yet pure and mod- 
estly aspiring, keep a vase of flowers on your 
table, and they will help to maintain your dig- 
nity, and secure for you consideration and delica- 
cy of behaviour.— Home Journal. 
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ANECDOTE OF BURKE. 

A great many of the best things said by the 
celebrated Burke, were uttered in the course of 
those debates, when the foolish of the time emp- 
tied the benches at his rising. His being an 
Irishman, his being of the middle order, and his 
being totally above the calibre of the fashionable 
triflers, who would listen to nothing but an epi- 
gram, and could understand nothing but a 
double entendre, often left him nearly alone with 
the few necessary attendants of ministers on the 
treasury bench. On one of these nights he ani- 
madverted, in strong terms, on some acts of the 
cabinet. George Onslow, who probably thought 
he had now some chance of distinction by grap- 
pling with Burke, and showing, if not his wis- 
dom, at least his zeal, started up, and said, 
haughtily, that he must call the honorable mem- 
ber to a sense of his duty, and that no man 
should be suffered, in his presence, to insult the 
sovereign. Burke lstened, and when Onslow 
had disburdened himself of his royalty, gravely 
addressed the speaker: “ Sir, the honorable 
member has exhibited much ardor, but little 
discrimination. He shou!d know that, however 
I may reverence the king, I am not at all bound, 
nor at all inclined, to extend that reverence to his 
ministers. I may honor his majesty, but, sir, I 
can see no possible reason for honoring,” and he 
glanced round the treasury bench, “‘ his majesty’s 
man-servant and maid-servant, his ox and hi 


ass !”—History of British Statesmen. 


OLD FOLKS. 


George Kirton died in 1764, aged 125; he was 
a fox-hunter and hard-drinker to the last. Wil- 
liam Farr, carrier from Binghamton to Tam- 
worth, died in 1770, in his 121st year. He had 
144 descendants, all of whom he survived, and 
left £10,000 to charitable uses.. Thomas Wood 
died in 1739, aged 160; he was parish clerk of 
Canfield, in Essex, seventy-eight years, kept his 
bed only one day, and could read without specta- 
cles to the last. Margaret Krasiowna died in 
1763, aged 108. At 94 she married Gaspard 
Raykett, aged 105. They are said to have had 
two boys.and a girl, unhealthy and deformed. 
James Hatfield died in 1770, aged 105. This 
was the soldier of whom the well-known story is 
told, that being on guard at Windsor, he was 
accused of sleeping on his post, when he detend- 
ed himself by asserting that he heard St. Paul’s 
clock strike thirteen instead of twelve, which, on 
inquiry, turned out to be the case. 
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THE RULE OF THREE. 


There are exceptions to every other rule, but 
the rule of three; that is never changed. As 
your income is to your expenditures, so will the 
amount of your debts be to your cash in hand, 
and your consequentability to meet them. Your 
furniture may be less showy than that of your 
neighbor, but never mind. Petter are cane-bot- 
tomed chairs and mahogany tables that are paid 
for, than spring cushions and marble manties on & 
note of six months. Your coat may be less fash- 
ionable than your neighbor’s, but remember there 
is a time for balancing the books, and every purse 
has a bottom. So economize, and always re- 
member the rule of three.—New York Sun. 


DEAD MAN’S GASH. 


lonrerat.] 
‘EARLY FRIENDS. 


BY SUSANNA FP. MOORE. 


Not one of all my early friends 
Has ever turned aside, 
Nor left me ia the needfal hour, 
When adverse winds betide ; 
Though later friends have been estranged, 
My early friends have never changed. 
The gentle words—the kindly smiles 
Of those long gone to rest, 
As ministering angels, come 
To soothe my troubled breast; 
I meet them oft in Memory’s halis— 
Their portraits hang on Memory’s walls. 
I see a sainted father’s form, 
An angel mother see; 
And clasp a sister to my heart— 
Though dead, they live to me; 
A brother’s soft, low voice I hear, 
Sweeter than music to my ear. 
And 0, a dearer one appears, 
Of noble form and brow: 
As when his early vow he breathed, 
I see him even now. 
O Memory, to thee we owe— 
How much of joy, how much of woe! 


Ye who have loved me long and well: 
Ye who are loved by me— 
Still welcome visitors, ye come 
To bless my memory ; 
Though later friends have been estranged, / 
Your friendship still has been unchanged. 
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DEAD MAN’S GASH, 


BY EDWARD 8. FITZGERALD. 


“ Whip-poor-will! whip-poor-will whip-poor- 
will!” 

The clear, shrill note, though coming appa- 
rently from a considerable distance, was heard 
with perfect distinctness in the soft evening air. 
A gentle western breeze swept through the 
romantic dell down which the sound was wafted, 
but it barely stirred the leaves enough to create 
a golden skimmer where the setting sunbeams 
touched them. 

The cry of the whip-poor-will was no novelty, 
certainly, in the upper region of South Carolina ; 
but an uninformed spectator might have thought 
80 from the conduct of the very pretty girl who 
was the only human creature visible in any part 
of the landscape. The moment the sound reach- 
ed her ear, her blue eyes began to sparkle, and 
the color became several shades deeper on her 
ever-blooming cheek, while her whole person 


assumed the attitude of close and expectant at- 
tention. She waited to hear three successive 
notes, succeeded by a pause, and then, with the 
step of a Camilla, she bounded away through 
the forest-glades, and stopped not till she reached 
the bank of a clear, cool, rapid stream, which 
came leaping down from the mountains to join 
the Saluda River, or rather to constitute a por- 
tion of its head waters. 

The attire of this woodland beauty was so 
simple that fashion could hardly be said to have 
anything to do with it. Still, there was that 
about it which marked a period far removed from 
the present. It was the plain, homespun dress 
of a small farmer’s daughter, in the gloomy days 
of 1780, when South Carolina was a conquered 
province, swarming with predatory tory bands, 
wherever an excuse could be found for plunder. 

Whip-poor-will! whip-poor-will! whip-poor- 
will !” 

This time the sound was much nearer than 
before. Its echoes had hardly died away along 
the rocky margin of the stream, when the lassie 
herself put her finger to her mouth, and pursing 
her cherry-red lips in a peculiar fashion, re- 
peated the note with such musical accuracy that 
the bird itself might almost have envied its ex- 
traordinary perfection. It was a convenient 
signal, not likely to attract attention, and on that 
account often resorted to by the hard-pressed, 
persecuted whigs, at that dark period in the 
revolutionary history of the Southern provinces. 

Silence followed, for a minute or two, and then 
there came, bursting through the bushes, a stal- 
wart form, more than six feet high, with limbs 
of Herculean make, and handsome features, in 
which it was easy to read a jovial good humor 
and a bluff sincerity of purpose, which could 
hardly fail to win respect and confidence from 
every unprejudiced beholder. His dress, like 
the maiden’s, betokened but an humble position 
in the social scale, and had manifestly seen much 
hard service. But plain and unpretending as it 
was, few gorgeous uniforms have been more 
dreaded by hostile eyes. It was the dress of a 
non-commissioned officer of General Marion’s 
guerillas. 

If you or I, reader, had been there at that mo- 
ment, we would have heard two or three little 
explosions, which might have been taken for 
cracks of a whip; but, as neither pedestrian 
maidens nor equestrian soldiers ever carry whips, 
the conclusion finally arrived at would probably 
be that the noise proceeded from the forcible ac- 
tion and reaction of a pair of human lips, 
brought suddenly into contact Such at least, 
would be a very plausible bh 
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When this phenomenon had subsided, a good 
deal of eager and rapid conversation followed, 
but carried on ina very low tone, and inaudible 
‘at the distance of more than a very few feet. 
After awhile, however, it became louder and 
less hurried, and eventually assumed the pitch of 
ordinary talk. 

“ Now, Katie,” said the man, “ it is all settled 
just so; and the next time I come it will be to 
get ready for the wedding. You promise me 
me that if the British and tories are fairly driven 
out of this part of the country before Christmas, 
you will offer no more objections to my wishes, 
but quietly surrender as Mrs. Dan Handen.” 

“ With the honors of war?” 

“ Yes, indeed—drums beating and colors fly- 
ing—tongue wagging and ribbons fluttering. 
He would be a braver man than I that would 
try to put a stop to either the one or the 
other.” 

“Ah, me! I ean’t keep myself in such spirits 
‘as you do, Dan.” 

“Spirits? I’ve spirits enough to make a whole 
army drunk, and ‘Bull Bivens’ into the bar- 
gain; and I’m going to be married on Christ- 
mas day, or before it, as sure as a gun—yes, as 
sure as a big cannon—or whole battery of ’em !”’ 


“ The British are not driven out of the country 


“Yes, but they will be. If there is one red- 
coat left within fifty miles of the mountains on 
the first day of December, he may have Dan 
Harden’s bushy head and whiskers for a gun- 
swab! They think they’ll soon brush off Marion, 
and Sumpter, and Pickens, like so many mos- 
quitoes ; and then they’Jl have full swing. But 
I tell you, Katie, there’s a storm gathering in 
the mountains they little dream of. The hunt- 
ers of the border are up—the rifleman that never 
miss—all along the Tennessee and North Car- 
olina line, and through Virginia to the Potomac, 
they have formed themselves into companies, and 
they are all sworn to the watch-word, ‘Liberty 
or Death.’ They have no doubt all met before 
this time, and organized themselves into one or 
more regiments ; and my only fear is that they 
will pounce upon Ferguson and cut him to pieces 
before I have a chance to join them. Stores of 
rifles and ammunition have been hid away all 
along the line of the mountains, even’ in this 
neighborhood.” 

. “ But what is the use of that, when there is no- 
body to handle them? You know every man 
about here is a tory.” 

“ That’s the very reason we have to hide the 
guns. But there will be hands enough to use 
em, when the time comes. You necdn’t be the 


least bit afraid on that score. They ought by 
rights to have been carried through Jones’s Gap, 
and left at the Cold Springs ; but that infernal 
scamp, Bivens, and his cut-throats were in the 
way.” 

“O, Dan, Dan! Do you be careful, now! 
Great Heaven !—if you should fall in with that 
terrible man !” 

“Heaven grant that I may fall in with him, 
with not more than half a dozen of his blood- 
suckers to back him! I don’t want to boast, 
Katie, but there’s mighty few things would please 
me better than that. There’s an old grudge be- 
tween us, and he swears he’ll have my head ; but 
you needn’t be the least afraid, for, with all his 
blustering, a bigger coward never breathed. I 
would have nabbed him long ago, but he never 
trusts himself out of sight of his men. He’s even 
afraid to sleep alone, and it’s not much wonder, 
after all the murders he has committed. But I 
am here chattering away like an old woman, 
when I ought to be travelling. I must go, 
Katie.” 

“ Where are you going to-night?” 

“To see my mother and little Frank. The 
old woman will be mighty glad when sbe hears 
that we have settled it about the wedding. I 
could bring her no better news if I had found a 
gold mine—and so I have, for that matter. 
Good-by, Katie !” 

“ Good-by, Dan, and do, for my sake, look 
out for that bloody Bivens.” 

“T'll look out for him, you may be sure of 
that, Katie.” 

One long kiss, one passjonate embrace, and 
the lovers parted. Meetings of this sort, in “ the 
times which tried men’s souls,” and women’s 
too, were not only few and far between, but for 
the most part of extremely short duration, when 
they did occur. 

The sun had long been down, but the bright 
“ harvest moon,” was high above the trees, and 
pouring a flood of light upon the forest glades, 
through which the young soldier took his way. — 
He was a fine specimen of the true-hearted 
American yeoman, the “bone and sinew” of 
our glorious Revolution. 

Though his chivalrous, and even reckless, 
bravery, had earned for him the nickname of 
“ Dare-Devil Dan,” his heart was as tender as a 
girl’s ; and this, with his frank and cordial bear- 
ing, and imperturbable good humor, had made 
him a general favorite in the army, both with 
officers and privates. He had made several of 
the northern campaigns, and had served with 
Marion ever since the organization of his corps. 

Dan’s bodily strength was quite as extraordi- 
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nary as his courage, and the two together had 
enabled him to perform feats, which to this day 
are the admiration of the rising generation in 
many a southern home. No human being in 
the palmetto province was more cordially belov- 
ed by his friends, and detested by his foes, than 
Dan Harden. To-night, the young partisan 
was in such exuberant spirits, that he could hard- 
ly refrain from giving vent to them in some sort 
of wild extravagance. And yet he was in the 
heart of an enemy’s country, swarming with red- 
coats and tories, to whom no more acceptable 
present could be offered, than the head of “ Dare- 
Devil Dan.” But no thought of these things 
troubled his equanimity in the least, as he rode 
rapidly forward. His thoughts were with her 
who had been the pole-star of his hopes through- 
out his wild career, or else with his widowed 
mother, whom he loved better, if possible, than 
Kate Patterson, herself. 

The road was a short one, and not many min- 
utes had elapsed before he had emerged from the 
thick belt of forest which surrounded his moth- 
er’s humble but comfortable abode. As he did 
80, a sight met his eyes which almost stilled the 
beating of his heart, bounding as it was a minute 
before, with love and happiness. 

His mother’s cottage was no longer there! A 
mass of lurid embers alone told where it had 
stood, and what had been its fate. But the be- 
loved inmate, where was she? And where wus 
little Frank ? 

With a sinking of the heart, such as he had 
never felt before, Dan dashed the spurs madly 
into his horse’s flanks. Tired as he was, the 
noble animal bounded away, carrying his master 
rapidly to meet a solution of the fearful problem. 

As he drew near the smoking ruins, his gaze 
was fixed upon them with such intensity, that an 
object which lay directly in his path escaped his 
notice till his horse actually stumbled over it. 
He recovered his footing with some difficufty, 
and then his rider wheeled him about, with a 
foreboding horror at his heart, to see what the 
obstruction was. 

A single glance sufficed to tell him, and the 
unhappy man reeled in his saddle, like a drunk- 
ard, as he exclaimed, in a hoarse, unnatural 
whisper, “It is my mother’s corpse !’”” 

The body was lying with the face towards the 
earth, but Dan was at no loss to recognize it. 
The gray hairs, now dabbled with blood, would of 
themselves have told him who it was. He raised 
it tenderly, and another spectacle of horror pre- 
sented itself, and sent another bolt of anguish 
deep into his tortured heart. 

Clasped to the maternal bosom, while in the 


convulsive throes of dissolution, lay his beloved 
little playmate, his fair-haired brother, Frank ; 
his blue-veined temple all crushed and shattered, 
and his blood and brains bespattered upon his 
mother’s breast. It was a sight to melt a heart 
of stone. As Dan stood gazing upon it, he saw 
a dark object creeping across a narrow belt of 
moonlight, among the neighboring trees. 

“ Halt!” he shouted, ina voice, which his 
mother herself, if living, would not have 


recognized. 

The dark figure stopped, and Dan advanced 
towards it. An old negro woman, with shiver- 
ing frame, and chattering teeth, and eyes dilated 
with terror, stood before him. He led her out 
into the bright moonlight, and though his face 
was still in shadow, a look of recognition soon 
began to relax her half-paralyzed features, while 
she exclaimed : 

“ Hebben bress your soul and body, Marss 
Dan—is dat you? 

“ Aunt Winnie—” 

The voice had such an unnatural and sepul- 
chral hollowness, that it caused the old woman 
to start, and tremble more violently than before; 
but, without noticing it, apparently, Dan contin- 
ued—* who has done this 

“O, Marss Dan, de—” 

The poor creature could say no more. The 
tears, which the very extremity of her grief and 
terror had hitherto suppressed, now broke forth 
in torrents, and for a long time she could utter 
nothing but sighs and groans, and half articulated 
ejaculations, of that pious character, which ex- 
treme suffering so often calls forth from the 
southern negro. 

Dan shed no tear, nor did he utter a single 
word, till old Winnie had, in some @egree, com- 
posed herself, when he repeated the question : 

“ Who has done this ?” 

“O, Marss Dan!” sobbed Winnie, “ it was 
dat horrifal villyan—dey call him Bull Bivens, 
bat I raly do believe he’s de ole debil hisself. I 
don’t think no human could ever a done as he 
done. He had two or three dozen of his wicked 
varments with him, an’ he was a huntin’ arter 
you, Marss Dan, an’ he ’peared to think dat you 
was hid somewhars ’bout here, an’ dat ole mis- 
tiss could tell him whar, if she wanted to. An’ 
when she done tol’ him how ’at she didn’t know 
nuffin bout whar you was, an’ hadn’t even seen 
you, he jumped at her, he did, and roared out: 

lie! you old she-rebel! soon find 
a way to make you open your mouth, you infer- 
nal she-witch ! 

“ An’ wid dat he done catch her by de long 
gray hair, an’ pulled it wid all his might. Poor 
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ole mistiss, she neber hollered de leastest mite, 
only groaned a little. 

“* Wont you tell now?’ Bivens bawled out. 
Ole mistiss she said how ’at she couldn’t tell 
what she didn’t know. Dat made de tory debil 
more furiouser nor eber, an’ he done catch her 
by de th’oat, an’ squeezed it, till her face was 
mos’ as black as mine is. 


«Will you tell now? he screamed. Poor 
ole mistiss couldn’t say nothin’. She could only 
shake her head. Den Bivens, he done got more 


oudacious still, an’ he ript, an’ tore, an’ stompt, 
an’ foamed at de mouth like a mad dog, an’ den 
he done swore ’at he’d kill her on de spot, ef she 
didn’t tell him what she neber knowed, no more 
nor he did. I do believe in my heart he would 
a strangled her, but little Marss Frank he’d been 
up stairs an’ got your big pistols, an’ he came up 
an’ held one of ’em close to Bivens’s head, an’ 
said : 
“*Let go my mother, or Vl blow your brains 
out!’ 
“* Wring that young bantam’s neck, will you ?” 
hollered Bivens. But, before dey could tech 
him, little Franky done pulled de trigger. Biv- 
ens turned as white as a sheet, but de pistol done 
snapt, else it would a killed him, sartain. He let 
ole mistess go, an’ runned an’ got his rifle, an’ 
put it to his shoulder to shoot Marss Frank, but 
it want loaded. He cussed an’ swore, terrible ; 
an’ den he done catch his gun by de uppermost 
part, and swung it round his head, an’ run at 
Mares Franky, roarin’ like a mad bull. Ole 
mistiss saw him comin’, an’ she done run up to 
little Frank, an’ catch him in her arms, jist as de 
rifle come down on de poor chile’s head. It 
done cut dat terrible gash in his temple, an’ den 
it glanced off like, an’ struck ole mistiss on de 
back o’ de head. Poor little Franky done fell 
dead at wunst. Mistiss done fell too, but she 
lived long enough to hug de dead chile to her 
bosom ; an’ she tried to kiss him too, but her 
stren’th guv way, an’ she trembled like, all ober, 
an’ den she done fell back, dead, still holdin’ lit- 
tle Franky tight in her arms. 

“ All dat time, one of de men had holt o’ me ; 
bat jist at dat minute somebody hollored out 
‘she’s dead !’ an’ de man he done bent hisself 
forrard to look, an’ I done slipt away outer his 
hands, an’ hid in de bushes. It was beginnin’ 
to git dark, an’ dey didn’t look for me much, an’ 
dey was too busy stealin’ eberything dey could 
lay deir hands on, an’ settin fire to de house, an’ 
all dat—but, hebenly Marster! bressed Sabiour! 
what is de matter wid you, Marss Dan ?” 

Well might the old woman cry out. If the 
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seen him at that moment, he would hardly have 
recognized him. He had continued standing in 
such a position that his face was shaded from 
the light of the moon; but a slight change in 
his position now brought the light full upon him, 
so that Aunt Winnie, for the first time, obtained 
a fair view of his features. His countenance was 
absolutely livid, and his smooth, open brow 
corrugated into a scowl almost demoniacal, while 
the eyes, which she had been accustomed to see 
twinkling with perennial good humor, were in- 
jected with blood, and fixed in a tearless, stony 
stare, which was truly fearful to behold. 

Of the jovial, careless, but kind-hearted young 
man, whose handsome, pleasant face she had so 
loved to look upon, not one vestige remained. 
It seemed to her superstitious fancy as if some 
evil spirit had taken possession of his mortal 
frame, and she shrank in terror from his side. 

As she finished her narrative, she expected 
some terrible burst of passion to follow it. But 
she was mistaken. Dan did not open his lips— 
did not even stir from the spot where he stood. 
This apparent calmness greatly surprised her, 
but her astonishment changed to awe, as the 
frown on his brow grew deeper and deeper, and 
his whole face assumed an expression more un- 
natural than ever—more terrible than anything 
she had ever seen in a human visage before. 

At length, with a single groan, which seemed 
to issue from the inmost depths of his bereaved 
and lacerated heart, he kneeled and kissed the 
cold lips of his mother and brother. He then 
bared his fore-arm, and immersed it in a crimson 
pool, in which the blood of the two victims had 
mingled ; after which, he mounted his horse and 
rode rapidly away. 

As we have already remarked, the tory lead- 
er, Baxter Bivens, was familiarly known as 
“Ball Bivens ;” and well did he merit the 
sobriquet. His head, neck and forehead, his 
brawny breast, back and shoulders, were all of a 
genuine bovine formation ; and his headstrong, 

overbearing, brutish disposition was as bull-like 

as any of his physical attributes. Of all the tory 
partisans of the day, he enjoyed the “bad em- 

inence” of being the most thoroughly dreaded 

and detested. In military prowess he had many 

superiors, but in pure unadalterated wickedness, 

he stood without a rival, and his followers were 

“ birds of a feather,” wortby of their leader. 

The night after the exploit above mentioned, 

Bivens and his gang slept at the house of Major 

Withers, a well known tory officer, whence 

they started in the morning, soon after sunrise, 


most intimate of Harden’s daily associates had 


intending to join a detachment of Tarleton’s 


corps, some twenty-five or thirty miles farther to 
the south. The march was slow, and somewhat 
toilsome, for the only road by which they could 
travel led them through an extremely rough, 
mountainous and rocky region. 

As they were climbing through one of the 
many rugged passes with which the road abound- 
ed, it was suddenly reported that one of their 
number was missing: and the report was soon 
confirmed by the appearance of the absent man’s 
horse with the saddle vacated. 

“Hillo! What has become of Roberts?” 
was the anxious inquiry along the line of the 
wondering guerillas. 

“Here, ye miscreants! Here’s your comrade !” 
shouted a hoarse voice, apparently above their 
heads. 

All eyes were turned upward, and there was 
Dan Harden, perched upon a rocky pinnacle, to 
the right of the path, and holding at arm’s length, 
in his powerful grasp, the luckless straggler, 
whom he had recently captured. The place 
where Dan stood was wholly inaccessible from 
that part of the road. It was not out of the 
reach of a bullet, however, and a score of rifles 
were instantly levelled at the daring whig. But 
after a second glance, they were all afraid to 
pull their triggers, for the writhing form of Rob- 
erts was directly in front of the target, almost 
covering it. 

“ Hear me, Baxter Bivens!” cried Dan, in 
the same hoarse, hollow tone. “Do you know 
what makes this arm so red? It is dyed with 
the blood of my mother and my little brother ; 
and I have sworn, by Almighty God, never to 
wash it till I have dipped it in another red stream, 
hot from your own black heart!” 

With a fearful oath, Bivens raised his rifle and 
fired at the speaker. The bullet entered Rob- 
erts’s heart, and killed him instantly. With a 
savage laugh, Harden hurled the body at Biv- 
ens’s feet, and at the same instant disappeared 
among the crags, where it was useless to attempt 
to follow him. 

“ Never mind,” said Bivens, who tried to laugh, 
but only grinned horribly a ghastly smile ; “let 
the cussed rebel go. He’s such an infernal fool 
he’s sure to put his head into a halter before long. 
I'd give ten pounds to have the hanging of him, 
but if I don’t have the luck to do it, somebody 
else soon will.” 

“I wish you had him now, captain. Dare- 
Devil Dan’s a tough customer, and may give us 
trouble before we catch him. He would attack 
us, certain, if he could find but half a dozen men 
to back him, anywhere about here.” 
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about here. I wish he would try it, and give us 
a chance to nab him.” 

Roberts’s body was thrown into a gully, and 
hastily covered with rocks and a little loose earth, 
after which the banditti pursued their march. 
The country became wilder and more broken at 
every step, till they reached a spot where the 
road for some yards was completely hemmed in 
by high rocks, which the foot of the chamois 
could hardly have scaled, leaving barely room 
enough, in many places, for horsemen to pass in 
single file. 

Soon after the horsemen had entered this de- 
file, a noise like a thunder-clap, which made the 
very earth tremble beneath their feet, arrested 
their steps. All eyes were simultaneously turn- 
ed to the heavens—but not a cloud was to be 
seen. It could not have been thunder, and a 
second glance revealed the truth. A rock of im- 
mense magnitude, which overhung the defile, 
had been loosened by a blast of gunpowder, and 
precipitated into it, from a height of nearly a 
hundred feet. 

“Aha, Master Dan!” cried Bivens, “you 
thought you’d grind us all to powder—did you ? 
A miss is as good as a mile, my dear friend. 
We’re all alive and kicking, still, and we’re go- 
ing to tighten your neckcloth, yet, before we die 
—you may take my word for that.” 

A fearfully unnatural laugh replied to this bra- 
vado, and the blood of the listeners ran cold as 
it died away among the echoes of the glen. The 
tory leader attempted to laugh defiantly in his 
turn, but it was a miserable failure, and his cheek 
grew paler than ever, as the counterfeit chuckle 
stuck in his throat. 

As they approached the end of the rocky gorge, 
it became too contracted to admit more than one 
at atime, and in this manner they climbed the 
steep ascent with which it terminated. The fore- 
most man had arrived within a few fect of the 
open ground beyond, when a sharp crack was 
heard, and he fell from his saddle, with a bullet 
in his brain, while the riderless horse pressed for- 
ward with accelerated speed, and being unmo- 
lested, was soon out of sight. 

The second man of the troop was close behind, 
and reached the spot where the other had fallen, 
almost immediately. A second crack was heard, 
and he, too, fell from his horse. 

“Forward! Quick!’ cried Bivens, from be- 
hind—“ catch the rascal before he has time to 
load again! He can’t have more than them two 
shots!” 

They did press forward, with all possible ra- 
pidity, but the third man who reached the fatal 
spot was slain, like the others, and the fourth 


“Bat that’s just what he can’t do, anywhere 
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shared a similar fate. The tories could not im- 
agine whence all these murderous shots could 
come, and they fell back in dismay. But it 
availed them nothing. Two or three times each 
minute the terrible report was heard, and with 
every oue a guilty soul sped to its final doom. 
A thin blue wreath of smoke was seen curling up 
among the rocks above their heads, and all the 
rifles of the party were aimed at the spot and 
discharged. The bullets rattled among the rocks, 
but still the fatal crack was heaedi, and still the 
tories bit the dust. 

An overmastering panic now seized tho on 
vivors, and they all turned and fled, by the way 
they came. By this time, however, the narrow 
passage was almost choked up with dead men, 
and horses, which greatly impeded their flight, 
and still the bullets flew from above, and added 
another, and another, and another, to the ghast- 
ly pile of theslain. Every few seconds the death 
knell sounded for some one of that swaying, 
struggling band. 

At length, however, those who were left of 
them reached the entrance of the narrow passage, 
beyond which they might be sureof safety. But 
they were fearfully disappointed. Now, for the 
first time, they saw what Dan’s object was, in 
precipitating the rocky avalanche into the narrow 
gorge behind them, The enormous mass had 
blocked it up entirely, and cut off all possibility 
of a retreat in that direction, and so they were 
hemmed in on every side. 

Pale and panic-struck, the doomed wretches | 
knew not which way to turn, or what to do. | 
Some ran back towards the rocks from which 
the murderous bullets were flying, as if from 
some inexhaustible magic reservoir : but it was 
only to meet their fate sooner. Some tried to 
scale the rocky mass which had been hurled trom 
above, and occasionally they would succeed in 
climbing up for a yard or two; but sooner or 
later they were picked off, like squirrels, by the 
fatal balls. Some tried to shelter themselves be- 
hind the horses, or the bodies of the slain ; but 
the mysterious missiles, descending almost per- 
pendicularly, were sure to find them out. 

Ot the frightened horses, one or two were shot, 
but nearly all escaped into the open country, be- 
ing of course allowed to pass out unmolested. 

Finally, of the nineteen human beings who en- 
tered that “valley of the shadow of death,” not 
one was to be seen alive; and from that day to 
this, the place thus baptized in blood, has borne 
anew name. An Irishman, named Kelly, whose 
cabin was the only dwelling within five or six 
miles of the spot, always called the narrow canon 
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many years as “ Kelly’s Gash.” But ever after 
the bloody day of which we have been tracing 
the history, it was called “ Deap Man’s Gasu ;” 
and it is so called now. 

When all had become quiet, the grim visage 
of Dare-Devil Dan rose above the breast-work 
of loose rocks which he had erected, and through 
the loop-holes of which he could commend the 
entire passage. Behind this breast-work were 
some twenty or thirty rifles (of that famous 
Deckard pattern which did such noble service at 
King’s Mountain), which he had conveyed to 
the spot from one of the secret depots already al- 
luded to, which fortunately happened to be near 
the “Gash.” Most of them were now empty, 
having been discharged as fast as he could pick 
them up and put them to his shoulder. 

By a circuitous path, Dan now descended to 

the scene of slaughter. The terrible frown was 
still on his brow, and his face, now begrimmed 
with gunpowder, looked wilder and fiercer than 
ever. He passed slowly down the defile, count- 
ing the dead as he went along. At length he 
stopped opposite to one whom he recognized as 
one of Bivens’s most brutal and unscrupulous 
minions. Something in the appearance of the 
face attracted his attention, and he gave the pros- 
trate form a shove with the toe of his boot, par- 
tially turning it over. : 
. “Mercy! Mercy! For God Almighty’s sake, 
mercy !” cried the man, who was evidently un- 
hart, and who now speedily assumed the sitting 
posture. 

Without opening his lips, Dan drew a pistol 
from his belt, and shot him through the heart. 
It was doubtless the first time in his life, that 
Dan Harden had been appealed to for mercy in 
vain. But the Dan Harden of happier days was 
now no more. No one possessed by nature more 
of the “ milk of human kindness” than he; bu 
it now seemed curdled, and turned to gall, to the 
very bottom of his half-broken heart. 

Counting this last victim, there were eighteen 
corpses—where was the nineteenth? That nino- 
teenth was the one above all which he most de- 
sired to see, for it was Bivens himself, and with- 
out Bivens, his victory would not be worth the 
winning. 

After a minute and careful search through the 
whole place, no Bivens was to be seen. What 
could have become of him? For a moment, 
Dan actually believed that his patron, the devil, 
had, in some miraculous manner, enabled him to 

Greatly disappointed, he was slowly leaving 
the spot, but suddenly he stopped and gazed in- 


the “Gash,” and the pass had been known for 


tently at the carcass of a dead horse, while a 
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transient gleam of ferocious joy illumined his 
features. A portion of the animal’s bowels seem- 
ed to be protruding from the body. A single 
rifle-ball could not have done that, especially as 
upon farther examination it was found that the 
whole contents of the abdomen were found lying 
partly under the horse, and partly between it 
and another dead one. 

Being pretty well satisfied of the true state of 
the case, Dan rolled the disembowelled beast 
over on his back, thrust his hand into the abdom- 
inal cavity, and drew out, by the nape of the 
neck, all covered with blood and filth, the burly 
carcase of Bull Bivens. 

The big savage, with all his fiendish ferocity, 
bragging and bluster, was but a miserable 
poltroon at heart. He was unhurt, and he hada 
brace of loaded pistols in his belt; but nothing 
was further from his intentions, than the idea of 
using them. On the contrary, he fell on his 
knees, and begged pathetically for his life. He 
was willing todo anything, to suffer anything, 
to submit to anything, if he could only be allow- 
ed to liv® Life, life, his precious life, was all he 
asked. He would assassinate Tarleton, he would 
poison Cornwallis, and leave his wife in Dan’s 
hands as a hostage—only let him live ! 

A smile of ineffable contempt was the only re- 
ply he could get from his captor, who took a 
strong cord from his pocket, gagged his prisoner, 
and tied his hands behind him. He then led 
him away to the spot where he had left his horse, 
a powerful black charger, forced Bivens to mount, 
sprang on beliind him, and started off at a full 
gallop. 

Somethiag more than hour’s hard -riding 
brought them to the still smoking ruins of the 
cottage which had been Mrs. Harden’s. Every- 
thing remained precisely as it had been left the 
evening before. Poor old Aant Winnie had 
gone to seek Kate Patterson and another neigh- 
bor, but she was in such a condition that she 
could hardly crawl halfa mile in an hour. 

When they reached the spot where the corpses 
of his mother and brother lay, Dan dismounted, 
and dragged his captive after him. The bovine 
giant was like a child in his grasp, and never 
offered to make the slightest resistance, but as 
soon as the gag was removed from his mouth, 
fell at Dan’s feet, and as he grovelled in the dust 
before him, begged, entreated, prayed for his life, 
in every phase of abject supplication of which 
the English language is capable. 

Dan paid not the slightest attention to him, 
but stern and impassive as Nemesis herself, drag- 
ged him to the spot where the corpses lay, and 
there, with a sharp knife, cut his throat from ear 


to ear, and bathed his naked arm in the warm 
blood as it spouted over the bodies. It was a 
savage deed, but the deed of a poor, unlettered 
man, who had greatly loved and greatly suffered, 
and whose kindly heart nothing short of so foul 
a wrong could have driven to so fierce an act of 
bloody retribution. 


CENTRAL HEAT OF THE EARTH. 


The rate of increase of heat is equal to one 
degree of Fahrenheit for every forty-five feet of 
descent. Looking to the result of such a rate of 
increase, it is seen that at seven thousand two 
hundred and ninety feet from the surface the heat 
will reach two hundred and twelve degrees, the 
boiling point of water. At twenty-five thousand 
five hundred feet it will melt lead ; at twenty- 
one miles melt gold ; at seventy-four miles cast 
iron; at ninety-seven mile soft iron; and at one 
hundred miles from the surface all will be fluid as 
water, a mass of seething and boiling rock in a 
perpetually molten state, doomed possibly never 
to be cooled or crystallized. The heat will ex- 
ceed any with which man is acquainted; it will 
exceed the heat of the electric spark, or the effect 
of a coutinued voltaic current. The heat which 
melts platina as if it were wax, is as ice to it. 
Could we visually observe its effects, our intel- 
lect would afford no means of measuring its in- 
tensity. Here is the region of perpetual fire, the 
source of earthquake and volcanic power.—Re- 
creative Science. 


TURKISH SUPERSTITIONS. 
A very singular custom is, that of pouring 


‘water where any one has fallen, to prevent a re- 


currence of the accident on the same spot, which 
is religiously observed by the lower orders; as 
well as flinging stones at the body of the decapi- 
tated criminal, in order to secure the dreams of 
the spectator from an intrusion of the ghastly 
object. No Turk of the lower ranks of society 
ever passes a shred of paper which may chance 
to lie upon his path; he always gathers it up 
with the greatest care, as the popular belief leads 
him to place implicit faith in an ancient super- 
stition, that all paper thus obtained will be col- 
lected after death, and scattered over the burning 
soil through which he is to pass to paradise; 
and that, consequently, the more he is enabled 
to secure, the less suffering he will have to endure 
hereafter.—Lastern Tourist. 


CHINESE LABOR. 

An American travelier through China, in 
writing of the manners and customs of the coun- 
try, states, in order to show how small a remu- 
neration these people are willing to accept for 
their labor, that the washerwomen will wash for 
a whole ship’s company for one dollar each, be 
their stay one month or six months, and receive 
what broken victuals the cook chooses to give 
them. If you give them twenty pieces to wash, 
and be they ever so dirty, they never complain. 
When the ship is realy for sea, they make a 
present to every man they have washed for, of a 
Jar of sweetmeats of some kind, which many have 
given a dollar for alone. 
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RRAHMA’S DOWNFALL. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


By India’s holiest river 

The Brahmin has broken his idols; 
Where the golden Ganges quivers 

In its snowy-curtained cradle. 


The Parsee’s fire is dying 

On its throne of dreary ages; 
And Persian lore is lying 

With unmasked, unknown pages. 


The wail of Brahma’s minions 
Is borne from isle to ocean ; 

Whilst on its ceaseless pinions 
The gospel speeds its motion. 


» 
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HUGH. 


BY JOSIE 8. HUNT. 


Ur and down, up and down the long piazza, 
singing softly to himself, Hugh Harrington walk- 
ed in the moonlight. His arms were folded on 
his breast ; his head was carried proudly ; and 
as—in the pauses of the simple melody he was 
murmuring, he smiled—like one thinking of 
pleasant thoughts—I saw the glimmer of his 
white and close-set teeth. 

From the window where I sat, I could look 
out upon the broad and restless river, flashing 
under the yellow moon like a stream of gold, 
and beating its brilliant billows up against the 
shore, with a sad and tender moaning, as though 
a great pain ached eternally at its liquid heart ; 
upon the little village in the valley, its countless 
roofs still wet from the late shower; upon the 
sky, with its scattering clouds, and its great, 
sweet space of clearest sapphire, where the moon 
was sailing; and upon the garden, its shrubbery 
sparkling with the pale jewels of the rain. But 
my eyes turned from them all to that handsome, 
haughty face. It had a nearer and a dearer 
charm for me than any beauty of the sky or 
earth. If I could have taken it one moment to 

my bosom, and hushed the singing mouth; if for 
one brief and blessed moment, I could have had 
@ woman’s holiest and tenderest right to hold it 
there, caressing it with the gentlest touches of 
hands and lips ; stroking back the soft hair from 
the temples, looking into the clear eyes, and 
pressing down the proud white lids above them, 
when too much of their light had turned my 
heart faint with its rich passion of joy, I could 
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place. Inthe ecstacy of that remembered bliss I 
could have had the world shut from my sight, 
and never felt the pang. 

I had no room in my heart thet night for pleas- 
ant and happy thoughts. The moon looked to 
me like a white and passionless face, from which 
all hope had been struck out. The gentle breeze 
that floated in from the south, bringing me the 
mournful music of the river and the fragrance of 
the garden roses, made me shiver, I knew not 
why. Involuntarily I thought, with a cold thrill 
running through my blood, of the blossoms I had 
gathered years before to lay in my mother’s cof- 
fin. Yet the association was not a natural one. 
If it had been, it might not have chilled me so. 

That may have been one reason why I turned 
from the contemplation of everything beside the 
face of Hugh as he paced back and forth before 
me, unconscious of my scrutiny. I was weak 
and nervous from a late illness, but I found 
strength and peace in every outline of those firm, 
grave features. I was tired and melancholy. 
The sight of that face rested and comforted me 
inexpressibly. I was lonely. While Mhad that 
in my view, I had companionship. 

It was a fresh, youthful, and quite beardless 
face ; yet no one would have thought of calling 
it effeminate. I have seen hundreds of coun- 
tenances furrowed by time, and shadowed by 
long experience of life, that had less manhood in 
them than this one, smooth and boyish as it was. 
The forehead was like a girl’s for whiteness, but 
masculine in its height and breadth and fullness ; 
the eyes were brown and clear ; the nose large, but 
finely-formed ; the mouth, a trifle too resolute and 
wilful, perhaps, to harmonize perfectly with the 
soft, dark eyes, but almost like a woman’s in the 
shape and coloring of the delicate, proud, rose- 
tinted lips. 

I had found one day among the lumber of the 
garret, an old, discolored and discarded picture 
of Napoleon, which, because I fancied the mouth 
had a vague resemblance to Hugh's, I had 
cleansed of dust and rubbish, and carried down 
to my private room, where it had hung from that 
time among beautiful and costly pictures, the 
dearest and most beautiful of ail, to me—its only 
frame a simple wreath of evergreen, which I was 
careful to renew as often as it dried or faded. 
That morning I had added to it a little knot of 
late spring violets—white and fragrant—and as I 
sat there watching him, I wondered—with a hot 
flush rising to my cheek—whether the smile that 
hovered so fuintly about Hugh’s handsome mouth, 

like a shadow of the song he was humming, 

would it grow tender or disdainful, if he knew it. 


eontentedly have been stricken blind there in my 


One or the other it must have done, I was certain. 
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My disordered fancies, that made me shrink 


from the moonlight, as from the staring of a | 


blank, white face, and shudder at the touch of the 
sweet, warm wind, intruded upon me, even there. 
Hugh was walking with his whole figure envelop- 
ed in shadow, only his head was revealed in light. 
The imagination seized me that he was drown- 
ing; that he was struggling in the black waters, 
with only his face above the cruel waves—and 
even that would sink if I stopped gazing. The 
smile upon his lips changed to the contortion of 
death agony—the song he was singing was the 
low despairing prayer, faintly murmured to Heay- 
en as his last faint hold of life was loosened. 

With a little gasping cry of terror, I sprang 
from my seat. The action broke the spell, and 
I cowered back, shuddering, clasping my hands 
across my eyes to shut out the vision they had 
conjured up. 

“ Did you call me, Rose? Why, child, what 
ails you? You are trembling from head to foot, 
and your hands are cold as snow!” 

It was Hugh’s voice that spoke, and Hugh 
who stood beside me trying to draw down the 
tremulous fingers I had tightened over my face. 

“Nothing ails me, Hugh—nothing in the 
world. I am weak and nervous, and have been 
conjuring up impossible horrors—that is all.” 


“A very unsubstantial ailment, I will admit,” 


he said, with a smile. “ But pray how can you 
indulge such bad fancies in the face of such a 
night as this ?” 

He spoke the last words with a gentle rever- 
ence, and I knew that his heart had been touch- 
ed and softened by the beauty to which mine had 
found no responsive chord. 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” I answered, rising. 
“I suppose I ought not to sit here in this moist 
breeze, considering the present state of my health. 
Let me go, please. In my own room I shall 
recover myself.” 


He was holding my cold hands, chafing them 
gently between his strong, warm palms. 

“Don’t go just yet, Rose! I will shut down 
the window, and bring ashawlforyou. I would 
like to have you stay a little while with me.” 

He dropped my hapds as he made the request. 
The man’s exquisite pride was manifested even 
there. He would not detain me by any less deli- 
cate power than a spoken wish. I signified my 
assent by reseating myself. 

“T am going away to-morrow, Rose,”’ said he, 
while he was wrapping about my shoulders the 
shawl he had brought. 

I dared not trust myself to reply. The words 
surprised, and God knows how terribly they pain- 
ed me! Hugh going away! Where? For how 
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long a time? I longed to know, but could not 
find voice to ask. 

He seemed a little hurt by my silence, and to 
relieve the embarrassed pause which ensued, 
stooped down and picked up a book that had 
fallen from my lap, when I rose a few moments 
before. It was a volume of Gerald Massey’s 
poems. ‘Turning over the leaves idly, he read; 

**O love, love, love! 
May make the brave heart ache; 
Pulse out its lavish lips, and leave” 
It mournfully to break! 
But how exquisite ic starts 
The thoughts that bee-like cling, 

“Pshaw !” he exclaimed, shutting the book, 
and giving it an impatient toss to the table that 
stood near. 

“Don’t you like iv?” I asked. 
beautiful.” 

“Tt doesn’t harmonize with my mood to- 
night,” he replied ; then after a moment’s silence, 
he turned to me, and with a suddenness of mo- 
tion that startled me, took my face between his 
hands, and moving it till it fronted his gaze, 
asked in a quick half-whisper : 

“ Rose Fairly, do you love me?” 

In the emotions which that question called up, 
I forgot my pride—forgot that he had no right to 
demand my heart till he had given his; and un- 
clasping his hands I hid my burning face against 
them, and answered passionately : 

“O, so dearly, Hugh! More than life—more 
than my soul’s salvation !” 

If for a moment I had a faint expectation of 
being devoured by kisses in payment for my frank 
avowal ; if I waited in a still trance of blissful 
pain for some echo of my words to float back to 
me, I waited and expected in vain. I sat there 
a long time holding his hands over my blushing 
face, and when at last I released them, and stole 
a timid glance up at him, he was not minding me- 
in the least, but looking out of the window, and 
smiling absently to himself, as though of all per- 
sons in the world I was the most distant from his 
thoughts. 

My heart rebelled at that. I remembered that 
I was a woman. Poor fool! Not to recollect a 
fact like that in season to save myself humiliation ! 
Hot and red with my insulted pride, I rose up, 
for the second time, to leave him. 

Good-night !” I said, coldly. 

“ Good-night,” he replied. “ Will you kiss 
me, Rose, before you go ?” 

Perhaps I faintly hoped that the touch of my 
lips would win from him what their speech had 
not, for I stooped over and let them cling for an 
instant to his white forehead. Then shocked and 
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mortified at my own voluntary submission to his 
will, when I found that even my kiss was to 
meet with no retarn, I felt the quick tears of 
shame rushing to my eyes, and turning—looking 
back as I reached the door to see him still smil- 
ing to hinself—I left him. 

Too angry to weep long, too exeited to sleep, 
and with too little faith or tenderness in my heart 
to pray, I walked my chamber all that night. I 
had been trifled with—insulted—were the first 
bitter thoughts that formed themselves connect- 
edly out of the angry whirl of feeling that con- 
vulsed me. What next? Should I humble my- 
self still lower, and demand an explanation? I 
curled my lip at the fancy. 

In the morning I was the first one down to the 
early breakfast prepared in his honor. The lit- 
tle tremulous hope at my heart had been whis- 
pering excuses for him. Perhaps he had intend- 
ed to epeak to me the last thing before he went 
away. What if I should miss the chance of 
hearing him? And I bathed my swollen eyes, 
and smoothed my hair, and rubbed the color in- 
to my pale cheeks, before I hurried to the break- 
fast-room, as eagerly as if I had not twice hum- 
bled myself past my own pride’s forgiveness. 

But no. He bowed, and said good morning 
when I came in. That was all. He showed no 
wish or intention to detach himself from the lit- 
tle family group gathered about him, or even to 
make room for me in it. 

Perhaps he wished to see me privately. Sure- 
ly I had been insane to think of his speaking the 
words I longed to hear, before them all. When 
the brief meal was ended, I took my hat and 
wandered down the garden paths. He did not 
follow, but looking back, I saw him standing 
alone in the porch, watching me. He was free 
to come to me. Why did he not? 

At the garden gate, a half hour later, as the 
village coach came for him, the last miserable 
concession of my pride was made. The others 
had bidden him good-by at the house. I was 
the last. 

“ When—when do you think you will come 
back?” I faltered, as he took my hand at 
parting.’ 

“I cannot tell. 
as you please,” 

And with these careless words, he sprang into: 
the coach, waved. his hand to me from the witi- 
dow, and was whirled away. 


Expect me any time, or never, 


Three months later, I was married. For a 
few weeks after his departure, I had hoped for a 
letter ftom him. But none came, and in the bit- 
ter agony of shame that deepened every day, as 
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I thought of what I had done, and how he must 
despise me, I crucified my love, to spare my 
pride. What a pity it is we cannot be true to 
ourselves, because others fail tu be true to'us, 
What a shame that men and women can sell 
manhood and womanhood so cheaply. 

Words would fail to describe the bitter suffer- 
ing, through which I wrought out the wretched, 
mean resolve to marry Gilbert Warren—Hugh’s 
friend and cousin. Had I loved Hugh less, I: 
should have scorned him for the poor part he 
had played, and gone free. As it was, I dared 
the guilt of perjury to avenge myself upon him. 

On my wedding morning, in my travelling 
cloak and hat, I went out to take my farewell of 
the flowers—the few gay autumn flowers that 
lingered in the garden. They were precious to 
me—Q, 80 infinitely precious to me, in that part- 
ing hour! Hugh had helped me sow them in 
the blessed spring that was gone! Hugh had 
watched and tended them with me half the beau- 
tiful, golden summer. Strange memories for a 
bride—were they not * 

As I stooped down to pluck a cluster of pan- 
sies to.take away with me, a quick step startled . 
me. I turned about, thinking to sce my hus- 
band, and stood. face to face with Hugh 
Harrington ! 

He sprang forward, and taking both my hands 
in his, lifted them to his lips, and covered them 
with kisses. Ah! if they could have fallen there 
three months before! ,He even pressed the fin- 
ger that my hateful wedding ring encircled, once, 
and once again, with his lips, and every time I 
shuddered. Did he know that I was-married * 
Were these kisses congratulations ? 

“I have come back, Rose! Are you not glad 
to seeme 

I did not answer. A great fear struck me 
dumb. 

“Why, how white you look! Did I startle 
you? Pardon me, dear, but I was so eager and 
anxious to find you!” 

So smiling—so :cordial—so brave and hand- 
some! I could well nigh have fallen down and 
worshipped him, as he stood there!—I, with the 
echo of my bridal vows, scarcely dead upon my 
lips ! 

eat you been to the house ?” I 
gasped. Something told me he had not—that 
he knew nothing of the wedding that had just 
been solemnized. 

“No. I came in the last night’s train from 
Albany, and made my stay at the hotel. 1 walk- 
ed over as soon as I could this morning. See- 
ing you here in the garden, I came directly to 
you, as, beside the delight of meeting you, all 
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other meetings and greetings are tame and 
worthless !” 

He spoke rapidly and earnestly. The delight 
of meeting me! What was that he said? I felt 
myself grow ice-cold from head to foot. 

“Dear, dear Rose, I am so glad to see you! 
I have looked forward to this day with such im- 
patience! You cannot guess, darling.” 

The white horror and the crimson shame that 
battled in my face, must have abashed him. 

“What is it, Rose?” he asked, making a 
movement, as though to clasp me in bis arms. 
I shrank back, with a frightened cry, and put 
out my hands to hold him off. 

“Go into the house,” I murmured, hoarsely. 
“Let them tell you. J cannot.” 

“What do you mean? I shall not goin. 
have much to tell you, before I can afford to lis- 
ten to anything they have to say!” And drawing 
my hand through his arm in the imperious way 
so natural to him, he led me to a little arbor, 
seated me inside, and threw himself down at my 


feet. 


‘I’was powerless to remonstrate. I was com- 
pelled to listen to him. I had better have gone 
raving mad, than sit there and hear what he had 
to say. I never recollected his words. The 
burning shame and agony in which I listened to 
him, prevented that. But in substance, they 
were as follows. 

He was too poor a man—too poor, his pride 
told him, to ask me to be his wife, when he went 
away from me. And yet, he was so selfish, he 
could not go without winning from me some ac- 
knowledgement of my love for him, if I had any. 
He had Jope, when he left me, of coming back 
in a tion where he should not shrink from 
begging me to marry him. In that hope—trust- 
ing in my confessed love for him—he had found 
strength to control his own heart. If he had 
caused me suffering by his selfishness, he was 
sorry. The future should atone for it. He had 
not once thought of that, until after he was gone. 
He had come back even more successful than he 
had dared to hope. And so— 

He sprang up, with a glad light breaking over 
his face, and caught me in his arms. For an in- 
stant—God pity and forgive me!—I yielded to 
that embrace. I felt the beating of his heart— 
the throbbing of his eager kisses on my lips and 
and cheeks ! 

A voice called me from the farther end of the 
garden. But for that, I might have fainted 
where I lay. I broke from the circle of his arms 
and pushed him from me, with a ery that start- 
led all the radiance from his face. 


“ God help us both, dear Hugh,” I whispered, 
22 
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hoarsely. “Dear Hugh!’ I repeated defiantly, 
thinking of the marriage ritual I had just repeat- 
ed. “O, if you had only told me this before! I 
thought you meant to trifle with me. As God 
hears me, I could not otherwise have been false 
to you! You heard that voice calling me, a mo- 
ment ago. It is my husband’s—I was married 
this morning !”” 

I dared not look “him in the face, as I finished. 
Bat I elt it blanch white as the faces of the dead! 
I felt the proud mouth, whose kisses of fire still 
burned on mine, freeze into ice, as with a cry, 
that I believe would waken me to-day, if I slept 
in my grave, he moaned out: 

“O, Rose! Rose!” and fell down in a death 
ly swoon at my feet. 


Opposite me, as I write, upon the same wall 
with costlier pictures, a little old faded engraving 
of Napoleon is hanging, in a simple frame of 
fresh evergreen. I have often been rallied upon 
my strange liking for it, and my husband has 
more than once offered to replace it with a nicer 
one. But no one knows why it is so dear to me 
—if they only did!—or how much strength and 
courage I have gathered from the holy memories 
connected with it, to help me bear the burden of 
my life with fortitude and patient hope. 

Is that proud mouth smiling, as I look up to 
it, through my tender tears? Smiling, as if it 
would whisper, if it could, of reunion, satisfied 
love, and perfect peace, waiting us in that better 
home, where all the terrible matches to which 
our evil passions lead us here, are set right for- 
ever, and where pride is powerless to hurt the 
gentle heart of love ? 


+ 


WEDDINGS ON THE ALPS. 


There are still many of the old customs re- 
maining, of which one of the most peculiar is the 
wedding, which has some of the features of those 
in the northern 
the bearer of invitations, who is often the village 


of Germany. An orator is 


schoolmaster. He makes a formal speech before 
every house, which all the a run to hear. 
On the morning of the wedding he accompanies 
the bridegroom and groomsmen to the house of 
the bride, where they breakfast ; after 
which he makes a speech to the father and moth- 
er, recounting to them all the noble qualities of 
the bridegroom, and beseeching them te give their 
daughter willingly away, as he is sure a long life 
of happiness is in store for her. A rival orator 
then “takes the 
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side of the pictuse, all the difficulties of the new . 
iamen iscussion departs. with 
for church, amidst prayers and 
tears and good wishes; and to keep up her 
Pirite, musicians cheer her way with songs — 
| 


[omrarat.] 
TO FANNIE, 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


Fain would I wake my muse again, 
To chant affection’s lay ; 

For sad and weary pass the hours 
When thou art far away. 


Affection beams with steady ray 
When heart and heart unite; 
Absent or present, every thought 
Is fraught with new delight. 


O, they who share daughter's love 
Are blest beyond compare; 

They little know life’s purest joys, 
Except they centre there. 


Thy lovelit eye and pleasant smile 
Are with me even now; 

In fancy many a care beguile, 
And cheer my saddened brow. 


I hear thy footsteps in the morn, 
When day its pleasures bring; 

And every wish I bear of thee 
Wafts biessings on its wing. — 


When eve her sable mantle drops 
O’er the fair scones of earth, 
And social friends together meet 

Around the loved home hearth : 


Then, Fannie, every tone of thine 
Is speaking to my heart, ’ 
And Memory with its potent charm 

Bids the sad tear to start. 


I know that e’en mid fashion’s mart, 
Or glare of city life, ‘ 

Thou ‘It not forget thy rural home, 
With many blessings rife. 


HARRY BARTON'S WIFE. 


BY MRS. A. L. CRUIKSHANK. 


Oxp Mr. Benjamin Barton, rich, apoplectic 
and frightfully hot-tempered, fulfilled his doctor’s 
prediction by choking to death one day in a fit 
of passion at an impertinent beggar. His widow 
was released from a cruel state of slavery which 
she had patiently endured for thirty years, and 
his only son became the possessor of one of the 
safest and most comfortable fortunes in New 
York, No stocks, no ships, no wild-land specu- 
lations, nothing of the kind—old Benny Barton 
never trusted his property out of his sight—and 
there it stood, all piled up in handsome brick 
blocks, aud the rents were duly handed in on 
quarter days by an old-fashioned, honest agent, 


who would no mare have thought of cheating’ 
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his employer than the brick blocks would have 
thought of taking a swim in the North River. 

Mrs. Barton proved herself a very sensible wo- 
man as soon as she became her own mistress— 
her husband had always asserted that she was a 
fool—and took every precaution to make her 
son’s fortune as secure and as little trouble as 
possible, and thus it came to pass that when 
Harry Barton had left college, and spent two 
years abroad, he returned to New York to find 
himself in every sense of the word a “ gentle- 
man of leisure.” 

Having no very extravagant tastes he could 
not possibly spend more than half his income, 
and as his mother for the last year of her life was 
confined to her room, he devoted himself much 
to her, and went but little into society. I think 
she had bequeathed to him much of her quiet, 
subdued nature. He was the last of six children, 
and she loved him with a depth and fervor that 
was in itself saddening. A companionless child- 
hood passed in constant dread of his father’s 
anger, his mother’s pale face ever before him, 
how could he be gay? When she died he let the 
old house which had no pleasant memories con- 
nected with it, purchased a beautiful residence 
farther up town, furnished it with great taste and 
elegance, put his mother’s old housekeeper, a 
very faithful servant, in command, and com- 
menced life in good earnest. 

Tt is not at all difficult for a well-dressed and 
well-educated young gentleman to get into so- 
ciety in New York, and when he is rich and 
handsome in addition, the doors of Fifth Avenue 
open spontaneously ; before six months Harry 
had no lack of acquaintances, ahd yet strange to 
say he was not popular. 

He liked to dance, but it was quite evident he 
did not think dancing the chief object in life ; 
then he very rarely paid compliments, and was 
much averse to gossip and unkind comments on 
his acqaaintances—how could he be popular with 
the ladies? He neither smoked, drank, gam- 
bled, nor betted on horse-races—can you wonder 
that the fast young gentleman of fashionable 
society voted him intolerably slow, or that 
mutual distrust was the consequence of the 
meeting of such opposite elements? His only 
love affair was crushed in the bud by hearing the 
beautiful Emily make anxious iuqairies about 
the amount of property he was supposed to 
possess, and henceforth he felt quite confident 
that to his money and not himself all those bright 
smiles weré given ; he even conjured up a hor- 
rible vision in his sleep of this same young 
beauty, standing bowing and smiling before a 
row of great brick houses which bowed in return, 
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until they were in danger of losing their equilib- 
rium altogether. He took this dream as a warn- 
ing, gave up dancing parties, white gloves and 
flirtations, and set about bunting up an old 
school-fellow, whom he remembered as one of 
the pleasantest friends of those days. 

This was a work of time, but he discovered 
him at last, just the same good fellow as ever, 
but poor, supporting a wife and three babies on 
a small salary. Of course the meeting was 
a cordial one, and an invitation given to spend 
the following evening with Mrs. Fred Brown and 
the babies, which Harry cordially accepted, and 
then Fred and he talked over old times, and 
Harry had to own up thatin spite of his fortune, 
life had so far proved a disappointment. 

“ You see I have nothing to do, no one to care 
for, no one to care for me; a fellow cannot read 
all the time, Iam sick of making calls, and I 
don’t know how to get rid of the time.” 

“But why not do something? There’s the 
law—or be a physician; you are young enough 
yet to be anything. I would certainly find 
something to do,” said matter-of-fact Fred. 

“Yes, and occupy the place of some poor 
fellow who would be thankful for the dollars, in- 
deed. Isuppose this is the curse of riches, and 
I must bow to fate.” 

“O, nonsense, Harry, that’s all stuff. I know 
what will cure you, just get married, and depend 
on it, you will have plenty to occupy your time. 
I wish you had just such a wife as I have.” 

Now Mrs. Fred Brown was an excellent house- 
keeper, and all that, bat her little dampy figure, 
round, rosy face and curly auburn hair were cer- 
tainly not the realization of Harry’s ideal, 
though of course he did not say so; and he abso- 
lutely looked on with envy while Fred permitted 
his baby boy to take a ride on his shoulder, the 
child scregming with laughtér, and the father’s 
thick whiskers getting well greased with bread 
and butter. 

It seemed very lonely to go home to his own 
elegant and desolate apartments. How good- 
tempered they all were at Brown’s if they were 
a little noisy ; the silence of his own room was 
oppressive ; there was no doubt bu this friend was 
right, he must marry, but where to get the wife 
was the question. He wondered where Brown 
got his, perhaps there were some more just as 
good-natured and a great deal handsomer ; he 
would go down in the morning and ask some 
more questions, and with this laudable resolve he 
went to sleep happier than he had felt for many 
weeks. Fred was not at all surprised at 
these questions “his Bella” was faultless in 
his eyes, and he only regretted that he could give 


his friend no information likely to lead to satis- 
factory results. 

“You see I found my Bella in the country, 
that’s the place to look for a wife if you wanta 
good one ; but then she had no sisters, in fact no 
one belonging to her at all, she was living witha 
cross old maid who had taken her when her | 
mother died. Bella had saved up ten dollars, and 
that bought up all her wedding fit out, and I had 
fifty dollars in my employer’s hands, with which 
I furnished two rooms, rather a small beginning, 
you will say, but you cannot think how happy 
we were. I was just twenty then, and she was 
sixteen, and we have been married five years. 
Of course we have not saved much, but the girls 
will soon grow up to be a help to their mother, 
and my boy, O, you cannot think what hopes I 
have for him. By the way, we have never de- 
cided what to call him, and Bella would like to 
name him after you, if you have no objection.” 

“Objection, no indeed, I shall feel highly 
honored,” cried Harry, who saw in this a way 
to oblige his old friend without offence, and sure 
enough, next day Fred received a deed of a very 
comfortable house on a‘genteel street, which he 
was to hold in trust for his little son. And if 
any lady who reads this has ever lived in a five 
story house with two other families, they can 
imagipe something of little Mrs. Brown’s de- 
light on taking possession of their new home all 
fitted up and furnished in the neatest style, and 
with ample room for her to display her house- 
wifely, qualities. 

She was very anxious to see Harry, and thank 
him, but that was out of the question, for that 
unhappy young man had left the city in disgust, 
merely informing Fred that he had taken his 
hint, and was going into the country to look for 
a wife. So the happy little womun had nothing 
to do but enjoy her new luxuries, and wish all 
success to their kind young friend in his romantic 
journey, and six months passed away before 
there came tidings of him. 


“ Well, this is hunting up new sensations with 
a vengeance. Here I am among some of the 
most beautiful scenery in the world, and have 
not got strength left to admire it, for I defy a 
fellow to enjoy anything in nature, as hungry as 
Iam, and with no more prospect of a dinner 
than I have just now.” And the speaker threw 
himselt down full length on the grassy bank of 
a beautiful stream, looking thoroughly fatigued. 
“ Here I have been wandering round and round 
in this confounded wilderness ever since day- 
light, and the further I go the worse I get lost. 
I wonder how long I should stay here before any 
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one would come along.” And he smiled to 
himself at the absurdity of the idea, so utterly 
lonely was the appearance of the place. “The 
nights are getting almost too cold for out-door 
lodgings to be comfortable, so I suppose I had 
better rest awhile, and then take a fresh start.” 

' He had lazily stretched out his hand -to take 
up the rifle at his side when the report of a gun 
not far distant brought him to his feet with a 
start. To answer it was the first impulse, and 
then he stood expecting to see some wandering 
Indian come down the mountain, but in a few 
moments the sound of oars was heard, and then 
a boat came in sight, the oceupant a tall, 
strongly built, sun-browned backwoods-man, 
opening his dark eyes wide with surprise at the 
unexpected sight of the stranger. 

Very few words explained matters to the new 
comer, and he gave a cordial invitation to step 
aboard the boat, which was as promptly accepted, 
and qhe two were soon speeding over the still 
waters. Of course two so strangely thrown to- 
gether were soon acquainted, and a mutual good 
feeling and sympathy arose, when they discov- 
ered that unlike as they seemed outwardly, they 
were most certainly congenial minds. 

“* My father will be delighted to see you ; it is 
seldom we have visitors from the eastern cities, 
and especially one who has so lately yjsited 
England. I hope you have a good stock of 
patience, for he will have much to ask and you 
to answer.” 

“T will do my best to gratify him, byt at 
present I have not strength to do battle, even 
with words ; this life in the woods is something 
new to me, and fasting has never before been one 
of my penances.” 

“Well, be content, for your sufferings are 
nearly over, this is a land of plenty.” And even 
while he spoke a sudden turn in the stream 
hrought them full in view of a comfortable-look- 
ing old farm house, withshade trees in front, and 
a fine orchard stretching down to the water, and 
an air of content and thrift about the whole 
place. An old man and a young one stood on 
the banks to receive them. ‘“‘ Father, let me in- 
troduce Mr. Harry Barton, of New York. Mr. 
Barton, this is my father, Captain Ingalls, and 
my brother George. And now come right up to 
the house, for I know mother has dinner all 
ready for me.” 

If Harry was pleased with his new acquaint- 
ance, he was not less so with the mother, a very 
mild and lady-like appearing person, who wel- 
comed him warmly, or with the sisters, two very 
pretty girls, who welcomed him shyly. With 
the youngest one he was particularly fascinated, 
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and he thought he had never seen any dress so 
becoming as the pale pink calico, black silk apron 
and little white collar, in which Miss Mary In- 
galls was attired, but the fact was he had rarely 
beheld so beautiful a form. 

Kate, the elder sister, was eighteen, not quite 
so fair, and far more sedate, waiting on her 
brother and his guest with thoughtful kindness, 
while Miss Mary did nothing but tease the former 
with arch questions about some fair lady he was 
supposed to have seen during his trip to the 
town. 

Harry* Barton watched the changing color in 
her fair cheek, the brown eyes flashing with mis- 
chief one moment, filled with tears the next, when 
she thought she had said something unkind, the 
fascinating play of expression in the sweet young 
face; and he had not been in the house an hour 
before he made a resolve that if Mary Ingalls 
could be won without disclosing who he was, if 
he could teach her to love him for himself alone, 
she was the woman of all others to be his wife. 

True, she had been indulged to a degree that 
would have completely spoiled any other child, 
and had grown up in such an atmosphere of lov 
that the lightest breath of unkindness would have 
chilled her heart, but her very faults were charms 
in Harry’s eyes, accustomed as they had been to 
the artificial beauties of the city. His wander- 
ings, which had been ceaseless for several months, 
had now come to a close; the old man and his 
boys would not hear of his leaving, and both 
Katie and her mother pressed him to stay. 

“You can write home and tell your mother,” 
said Mrs. Ingalls, “but this is the season when 
our boys have most leisure, and if you can stay 
a few weeks we will try to make you comfortable.” 

“T have neither mother nor friend to feel anx- 
ious about me,” said Harry. “I cameout to see 
something of the northern part of the State, 
which is but little known to us in the city, and 
I have been travelling about since early in the 
spring. AsI have nothing to call me home just 
yet, I shall be most happy to accept your kind, 
invitation, if only for the sake of the good sport 
among the lakes and mountains which I know I 
can enjoy in such good company.” 

_ A very short time served to make Harry Bar- 
ton completely at home among these good- 
hearted, pleasant people; he hunted with the 
boys, talked politics with the old gentleman, en- 
joyed Mrs. Ingalls’s good cookery to her heart’s 
content, and made friends with Katie's lover; but 
on Mary he had apparently made no favorable 
impression. Once or twice when he had said or 
done something that pleased her, she would 
smile on him for a moment, but the next hour 
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she would be as reserved as ever, and Harry, who 
felt more completely in her power every day, 
could never be certain that she felt the slightest 
regard for him. 

And so the weeks went on, autumn passed 
away, and Christmas drew near, and the New 
Year's was to be Katie’s wedding day. Harry 
had high anticipations that in such a season of 
happiness he might make some impression on 
pretty Mary’s little heart, which was so warm to 
all others and so coldtohim. If he had thought 
her beautiful in summer, she fairly bewitched him 
now, when she sat in the light of the great hard 
wood fire, her dress of crimson merino making 
her fairer than ever, the little hands busily stitch- 
ing away on Katie’s work, and one little foot in 
its black velvet, fur-lined slipper, resting on a 
gayly worked footstool. 

They made quite a pretty tableau when 
Harry sat on the opposite side of the fire with 
his book or paper, and he would have blessed 
Katie in his heart could he have known all she 
wished when she looked at them, and how earn- 
estly she praised him to her sister when they 
were alone. 

On Christmas Eve a box arrived at the farm 
containing the wedding dress, which Harry had 
begged hard for the privilege of sending to the 
city for, and when parcel after parcel of Mrs. 
Brown’s purchases were unrolled, and so rap- 
turously admired by the girls and their mother, 
Harry realizéd how good it was to have the 
means of thus bestowing happiness, I think he 
had never truly appreciated his wealth until then. 

There was a brown silk dress for “mother” 
that would almost stand alone, so rich and costly 
was the material ; then Katie’s bridal dress just 
suited her, the thinnest muslin delicately em- 
broidered, then the ribbons and laces and kid 
gloves were all so different from those articles 
sold at the country town, that city girls can hardly 
understand how they appeared to Harry’s friends. 

Mary’s present was Scott’s works, complete, 
of which she had only read one or two, a real 
treasure to a young girl fond of reading, and who 
could so well appreciate the beauty of those 
fascinating stories. 

Tom Ingalls was the only one who did not 
express satisfaction, and he took the first oppor- 
tunity when they were alone to remonstrate with 
Harry, but he was quickly interrupted. 

“ Would you have all the favors on your side, 
you selfish fellow? Here you have introduced 
me to your family, where I have spent the first 
happy months I have known since I was a boy, 
and when I would make the only return that I 
can, you would object.” 
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“But we don’t want you to make any return, 
Harry ; the pleasure of having you here is enough, 
without your sending on to the city to buy all 
these expensive things, and we have nothing to 
give you.” 

Harry interrupted him with an earnestness that 
the other could not understand. 

“Tom, I may some day ask you to give me 
something more precious than money can buy.” 
It flashed on Tom instantly what he meant. 

“T will do all I can, Harry, and that, is more 
than I would promise any other man.”’ 

They clasped hands in silence, but from that 
day there was a bond of union between those 
two that nothing could break ; to both that gentle, 
warm-hearted girl was the dearest thing on earth. 

Tom was not made happier by this discovery, 
for he had looked on Mary as such a child the 
idea of her getting married seemed something 
so far off in the future, that he was startled at 
the probability of losing her perhaps within a 
year or two. Since her infancy she had been his 
pet and playmate; he understood her sweet, 
winning ways, and the charm of her unaffected 
innocence too well to wonder that Harry should 
love her, nor was there any one he would so wil- 
lingly trust her to, yet the simple thought of 
losing her gave him the keenest sorrow. There 
was much surprise at his non-appearance at the 
tea-table, and when at last he came in and 
“Pet” stole her soft arms round his neck, and 
begged him not to feel so bad at losing Katie, 
“for you know you will always have me, dear 
Tom,” he held her close to him, and kissed her 
with the severest pang that great, loving heart 
had ever known. ; 

Still there was much comfort in thinking that 
Katie, and not Mary, was to preside over Ned 
Waters’s new home, Katie, who was such a 
model housekeeper, who loved the farm life so 
well, who thought novel-reading such a wicked 
waste of time, and to make good bread the very 
height of a woman’s ambition, it would just suit 
her, but what would “baby Mary”’ do in such a 
home? 

Tom knew more of Harry’s affairs than any 
of the family, although he had no idea of the 
amount of property he owned, but he pictured 
his favorite sister in a handsome house, with 
servants to wait on her, and a kind husband to 
stand between her and sorrow, to indulge her 
fancies and gratify her taste for the beautiful in 
nature and art, and in Harry’s handsome, «xpres- 
sive face saw all he wished Mary’s husband to be. 

Katie’s wedding day drew near, and Mrs. In- 
galls and her sable assistant, Aunt Polly, had 
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ahout completed their arrangements, had seen to 
the cleaning and the cooking until every room in 
the house looked “ spick-span,” and the cup- 
boards were fairly groaning with the weight of 
good things got ready for the grand occasion. 
The ceremony was to take place on Wednesday 
evening, but at midday on Tuesday a terrible 
storm came on, and before night the snow lay 
mountains high in places, and still continued to 
drift so as to make it doubtfal if neighbors could 
come frpm any great distance on the morrow. 

Tom and George found it as much as they 
could do to get out to the barn to attend their 
cattle, so fearful was the force of the wind, filled 
with sleet and snow, and when they came in re- 
ported that the door had come open, and Mary’s 
pony was missing. Of course no one thought 
of going to look for it on so dreadful a night, nor 
did Katie expect Ned Waters to come over as he 
had promised, but she walked from window to 
window, restless, and with a strange presentiment 
of trouble on her that forbade her sitting still, 
nor could Mary induce her to lie down to sleep 
until long after midnight. 

“ What prospect has Waters of making a liv- 
ing for @ wife?” asked Harry, as Tom and he 
drew up their chairs by the blazing fire in the 
kitchen, when the family had retired. 

“ Not a very good one,” said Tom, “ but then 
Ned is an industrious fellow, and Katie is eco- 
nomical, and they will do well if any two can. 


- Ned has a mortgage on his farm that will be a 


hard one for him for some time to come, but 
father will try to help him a little on that, and 
perhaps Old-Waters will also if his wife will let 
him, but she does not like Ned nor Katie either.” 

“ What, not his own mother ?” 

“OQ, she is his step-mother, and a terrible ty- 
rant; she is the hardest woman to get along with 
in this part of the country, and I wonder Ned 
has stood it so long, but he is very fond of his 
father, and the old man dotes on him. He’s a 
real good fellow, and Katie will be happy.” 

Harry fell into a fit of musing, from which he 
was roused by his compavion announcing that 
the “storm was over, and it was going to freeze 
desperate hard.” 

“T think I should like to sit up.and write for 
an hour or two longer, this fire is too pleasant 
to leave,” said Harry. 

“ Certainly, as long as you please.” And Tom 
left the room, while the other dashed off a couple 
of letters, and then blew the light out, and sat 
building castles in the fire. 

He never knew how long it was, but certainly 
it was near morning, when he was startled by a 
little hand laid on his arm, and Mary, looking 


very pale, and trembling with cold and excite- 
ment, stood beside him. 

“Hush, don’t speak loud!” she whispered. 
** Some one is trying to come up the path through 
the drifts, and I think it is a woman ; something 
dreadful must have happened to bring a woman 
out on such a night. I knew you were up, and 
I thought you would go and help her through the 
snow.” 

Harry held the little hand in his just one 
second. ‘ Don’t be frightened,” he said, “sit 
quietly here by the fire until I come in.” 

He opened the door and closed it after him 
very softly, and Mary sat and listened to the 
throbbing of her own heart for what seemed an 
age, and then she bethought her to get a light, — 
and the blaze of a piece of pine wood lighted up 
the whole room as Harry came in, half dragging, 
half supporting a tall and very masculine appear- 
ing woman, who seemed to be in the last stage 
of exhaustion. 

Mary smothered an exclamation of terror as 
she recognized her, but spoke no more than to 
give Harry a whispered order to bring her a 
certain bottle from the closet, and then both 
kneeling on the floor strove to reanimate the 
prostrate form, removing the frozen hood and 
muffler, and the man’s homespun overcoat in 
which she was enveloped, and out of which the 
snow fell in great lumps, bathing her hands and 
face with brandy, and pouring a little into the 
stiffened lips. 

She recovered sooner than they had dared to 
expect, opened her eyes and looked at them with 
an expression that made Mary feel her heart sink 
lower and lower. | 

“Mrs. Waters, tell me what is the matter, 
where is Ned, and why are you out in the snow 
to-night ?” she said, in a tone that thrilled through 
Harry. 

The woman raised herself on her elbow, looked 
half wild with terror or remorse, then a terrible 
expression settled on her face. 

“ He is dead,” she whispered hoarsely, “ they 
are both dead! I told them I hoped they never 
would come back, and they died in the snow.” 

She fell back fainting, and Harry lifted Mary 
from the floor, and placed her in a chair. 

“ For your sister's sake be calm, I pray you,” 
he said, for he shivered so violently that he was 
alarmed. “Just think of the consequences, if 
Katie should hear this suddenly it will kill her.” 

He waited until she was recovered a little, and 
then went to rouse up the boys and Aunt Polly, 
and by their united endeavors Mrs. Waters was 
sufficiently restored to answer Tom’s questions. 
There was not much to tell, she had had a vio- 
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lent scene. in the morning with her husband and 
his son, just as they were starting to the woods, 
and as they had not returned with the cattle, she 
knew they were caught in the storm, and had 
probably got lost, and then laid down to freeze to 
death. Her. last bitter words had been to wish 
that they might never return, and her terror and 
remorse were pitiful to see. 

“ There is not a moment to lose,” said Tom, 
as he drew on his heavy boots and made prepar- 
ations for facing the bitter cold, “keep it from 
Katie as long as you can, Mary, make her believe 
we have gone to look for the pony, or anything, 
rather than the truth. Aunt Polly, you take care 
of Mrs. Waters, and keep her in my room out 
of sight. And now, boys, be lively, the sun will 
be up before we get to Waters’s chopping, and 
we must rouse up the neighbors as we go along.” 

I will not weary you with a description of their 
toilsome journey, facing the bitter north wind, 
that penetrated even through all the warm over- 
coats and flannel wraps with which they were all 
enveloped, even Harry suffered from it, and he 
had the best reason in the world for feeling light- 
hearted and comfortable. Had not his shy and 
hitherto most unapproachable lady-love entreated 
him not to go, nor to expose himself to the dan- 
gers of such a search ; and when he had resisted 
all her pleadings, with her own fair hands she 
had wound him up in an enormous plaid belong- 
ing to her father, and sent him on his way re- 
joicing. Before noon a dozen men had joined 
them in the search, and old Mr. Waters was 
found frozen stiff, and half buried with snow, 
under a shelter of pine boughs, he was carried to 
his home, and the search for the missing young 
man continued. 

“Poor Kate!” said Tom, as Harry and he 
stood watching the party bear away their sad 
load, “this is a sad wedding day for her, I dread 
to see her.” 

“T have just thought of something, Tom, let 
us go over to Indian Sam, and get him and the 
dog to help us; I have no doubt but the dog 
would find Ned in half the time it will take us.” 

“ That’s a good idea, we will go at once,” 
said Tom, and off they started, 

Now Indian Sam and his squaw Sally were 
far from being models of neatness in their house- 
hold arrangements, for there was generally a thick 
smoke in their camp, which, with the various un- 
pleasant smells and the suspiciously dirty look of 

‘ every article about, made it anything but an in- 
viting place to make a protracted stay in. 

When Tom and Harry raised the deerskin 
door, the smoke was thicker than ever, and they 


cooking over the fire, while Sally was no where 
to be seen, until they accepted the cordial invita- 
tion to enter, when as their eyes grew more 
accustomed to the darkness, they beheld her 
stooping over a pile of remarkably dingy blank- - 
ets, and on those blankets lay poor Ned Waters. 
He was alive and out of danger, thanks to old 
Sally’s care and skill, but a few minutes later 
than when the dog found him the night before, 
and no skill on earth could have restored him. 
In a few hours he was safe under the shelter of 
the Ingalls’s hospitable roof, and Katie’s gentle 
care, unable to speak much, but very grateful for 
the life that had been spared. 

The clergyman had come, having performed a 
toilsome journey rather than disappoint the young 
couple, many friends had gathered, there was a 
short consultation between the elders and the 
lovers, and then the ceremony was performed. _ 

The guests soon departed, Aunt Polly took her 

station at the bedside of Mrs. Waters, who was 
very ill, the old couple retired, and the boys 
went to see that all was right at the barn. Harry 
walked about the kitchen for a few minutes, ard 
then across the entry into the parlor, where the 
fire was still burning brightly in the open chim- 
ney place. He paused a moment in the door- 
way, for Mary was there leaning on the mantel, 
looking at the fire, and he feit sure he saw tears 
stealing down her cheek. She did not start and 
hasten away as he feared she would when he 
spoke, but very quietly replied to his question. 

“Tt has been such a strange, distressing day, 
and Katie’s wedding seems so sorrowful, that it 
makes me wretched to think of it.” 

* “But think how much more sorrowful it 
might have been here to-night; for my own part 
I cannot but rejoice at your sister’s happiness.” 

“T do too, most sincerely, but it is so hard to 
lose her, my only sister.” And “baby Mary’s” 
tears again flowed freely. 

“T can sympathize with you truly. I never 
had a sister, and when my mother died I was 
quite alone. I believe I have not a friend in the 
world.” 

“©, don’t say that, you know Tom is your 
friend, and his friendship is worth having.” 

“ No one understands that better than I do,” 
said Harry, with warmth ; “but when I go from 
here, and that must be soon, now, how much 
more lonely I shall be than ever before.” 

Mary sighed and looked up at her companion. 
Her countenance expressed all the pity she felt for 
any one who was destitute of loving friends. 
Harry laid his hand upon the slender fingers rest- 
ing on the mantel. 


could only just descry old Sam himself, busy 


“ Mary, your friends have been accustomed to 
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treat you as a child, but you possess a true wo- 
man’s heart, and I want you to tell me truly if I 
can ever have a place in it. Can you bestow on 
_ me the same love you now bestow on your 

brothers ?” 

The question was so sudden that she shrank 
away abashed, but Harry had ventured too much 
now to be any longer in suspense. 

“ Tell me yes or no, Mary; shall I goaway as 
I came, or will you give me the precious hope 
that one day you will be my wife, and teach me 
how to lead a better and more useful life than I 
have ever led yet?” 

There was no need of words, he understood 
the answer as he held her for one moment in his 
arms, and the next she was gone, and he stood 
alone by the fire, trying to realize the change a 

few moments had made in his whole life. 


It was now time to return home, and after 
waiting some days in the vain hope of having 
another interview with Mary, he resolved to 
formally ask her father’s permission to address 
her. To his surprise the old gentleman indig- 
nantly refused. 

“ But, Mr. Ingalls, my dear sir, what is the 
reason? You will surely tell me your 
objections ?” 

He was willing enough to do that. Mary was 
too young, she was nothing but a baby; then 
they knew nothing about himself. What proof 
had they that he was not an adventurer, or that 
he could support a wife? Just none at all.” 

“ But I can bring proof,” said poor Harry, 
overwhelmed by this unexpected blow to his 
hopes. “My fortune is ample, and I can give 
you the best references as to my past life.” 

“ Well, now, see here, young man, it is no 
doubt just as you say. I think it is likely you 
have plenty of money, and you are a very good- 
looking, pleasant fellow, but you can never have 
my little Mary; so make up your mind to it at 
once, and don’t think of putting any nonsense in 
the child’s head, because it will be just so much 
waste time.” 

Of course Tom was made acquainted with the 
«ill suecess of his friend’s application, and very 
readily undertook to plead his cause, but his 
mission was fruitless, the old gentleman was im- 
movable, and plainly said that the sooner such a 
dangerous guest was out of the house the better. 

_ Harry was in despair; so persistently had 
Mary avoided him since that night that he al- 
most believed that he had been mistaken in sup- 
posing she had cared anything for him, but Tom, 
in his straight-forward way soon put matters right. 


‘HARRY BARTON’S WIFE. 


next morning, and that her father had forbidden 

his return, all her coquetry vanished, and she 
realized how necessary his presence had become 
to her happiness, and in their one brief interview 
he had no reason to complain of coldness, or 
doubt her sincerity. With all the impulsive 
warmth of her childlike nature, she had promised 
to love him always, begged him to forgive her 
former trifling, and received his farewell kiss with 
a passionate shower of tears. 

Harry was gone, but the old gentleman’s 
troubles were not ended. His singing bird had 
become sudderily silent, the sunshine had gone 
out of “baby Mary’s” life, and she faded away 
so rapidly that her brother grew fearfully 
alarmed. She moved about the house with a 
weary step ; every day her cheek grew whiter, and 
at last, in an agony of terror Tom besought his 
father to let him recall Harry. 

The old man would not believe it, “ she would 
be better when the spring came, she was only 
fretting after Kate ;” but when the spring did - 
come she was too weak to enjoy it. "It was not — 
until June that he would consent to Harry’s re- 
turn, and then not until the doctor had assured 
him that there must be something preying on his 
daughter’s mind. 

A slight cold which she took at this time gave 
a very dangerous character to poor Mary’s ill- 
ness, and her father’s fears once seriously aroused, 
he was ready to do anything to save her. Tom 
joyfully sent the summons, and Harry as gladly 
received it, for no word was said of Mary’s ill- 
ness, and he could not but congratulate himself 
that he had made all ready for her reception in 
his beautiful home, for he had never lost faith 
that she would one day be his own. 

It was a lovely June Sabbath and the family 
had all gathered in Mary’s room, which somehow 
had come to be the usual sitting room. 

“TJ think you are better to-day, Mary, your 
cold is much relieved,” saitl her mother, as she 
fondly pressed the little hand that was now so 
transparent. “Is there anything I can do for 
you? Katie says you did not eat anything while 
we were at meeting.” 

Katie, who had come, with her husband, to 
spend the day with her sister, stood sorrowfully 
at the window ; she felt sure that Mary was dy- 
ing, and her tears were falling fast. 

The old father looked anxiously from one to 
the other round the whole group, and then he 
moved to Mary’s side; no one had yet dared to 
tell her that Harry had been sent for, and his 
name had not been spoken In her presence for 
months. 


When Mary learned that Harry was to leave'| - 


“Ig there anything that J can-de for you, 
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Mary? If you have a wish that I can gratify, 
tell me and it shall be done.” * 

She looked surprised at the unwonted kindness 
of his tone, the color came to her cheek, she held 
out her hand imploringly to Tom, but oe not 
say a word, 

“TI think I know what you mean, Mary, you 
would like to see Harry once more, and, don’t be 
startled now, we are expecting him quite soon.” 

“ He has come!” cried Katie, from the win- 
dow, and Tom hurried out to receive him. 

Poor Mary covered her face with her hands, 
and strove hard to be calm and posed ; but 
there was no time for thought of words when he 
held her in his arms, mingling words of rejgicing 
and sorrow in happy confusion. 

Harry mate but little allugjon to the cause of 
Mary’s illness, but he assumed a very different 
tone from that of his first visit, asserted his right 
to be in her society as much as he pleased, and 
insisted their marriage should take place at once. 

The old man rebelled at that. ‘‘ Mary was too 
young ; she needed her mother to take care of 
her.” 

“T can take care of her, better care than that,” 
cried Harry, pointing to where she sat under a 
shade tree, as fair and pale as one of the blossoms 
of her own white rose bush. “If she had béen 
my wife all these long months, would she not 
have been as bright and merry as ever? And 
look at her to-day! No, I asked you for her 
once, you refused, and I yielded, for I feared she 
would pine for her home, and those she loved so 
well; butI claim her now, and nothing but death 
shall part us, for she loves me as I love her, be- 
yond all else on earth.” 

The old man bent his head in silence, he knew 
that Harry was right ; his love for his child had 
been very selfish, but it was hard to part with 
her. The sight of his sorrow touched Harry’s 
sensitive feelings, he reproached himself for speak- 
ing unkindly to Mary’s father, ewen if he had 
been unjust. 

“ Mr. Ingalls, let there be no unkind feelings 
between us two; you need not fear to trust your 
child’s happiness to my keeping, and Mary will 
love her relations none the less because she is 
my wife.” 

There was no resisting Harry Barton in this 
mood, and an hour after the two joined the rest 
of the family—the old man leaning on the arm 
of his future son—Harry looking handsomer than 
ever; henceforth they two would be the ~ 
friends in the world. 


“Have you no curiosity to know something 


‘about the new home you are going to; Mary ?”’:, 
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asked her lover, as he sat beside her in the bright 
moonlight that streamed in the uncurtained win- 
dow of the old-fashioned parlor. They were to 
be married early on the following morning, and 
immediately commence their journey. “I have 
never told you yet whether we are to reside in a 
palace or a hut, and you have never asked me. 
Why is it?” 

“ Because I have’never thought about it yet. 
I mean to be happy wherever it is.” 

“T hope so, darling ; but if it should prove a 
very poor dwelling I fear you will regret the 
comforts of your good home here.” 

* “No, I'should not, if you were there too,” 
said Mary, decidedly. 

“ But I thought you had a great fondness for 
fine furniture, and handsome clothes? I know I 
heard you say so once.” 

Mary laughed and blushed, as she answered, 
“T see you want to know all my faults, so I may 
as well confess that I have, all my life, sighed for 


something different from the life we led here; 


there seemed so much to be learned that we knew 
nothing of. I wanted to have books and flo 

and pretty rooms, and new dresses, and I did not 
take that interest in the housework that I ought 
to have done; but I will try and forget all such 
nonsense now, and be more like Katie.” 

How Harry Barton’s heart overflowed with 
gratitude that the blessing of such an unselfish 
love had been bestowed upon him, and that he 
had it in his power to falfil the most extravagant 
wishes of his girlish bride, so far as the elegances 
of life were concerned ! 

“Then you are quite contented to trust the 
fature to me, Mary, whatever it may be?” he 
asked, playfully. 

“ Quite contented, Harry.” And he could not 
doubt it, looking at her sweet face, as calm and 
peaceful as the moonlight. 

It was a very quiet wedding, and the bitterness 
of parting was materially lessened by the relief 
all felt at Mary’s improved looks. She could 
never be quite “‘baby Mary” again—those sor- 
rowful weeks had made an impression not to be 
removed—but she looked thoroughly happy; 
and when Tom kissed her for the last time, and 
placed her in the carriage, he did so without a 
misgiving relative to her future. 

To travel through New York State a few years 
ago was not as easy a matter as it is at the pres- 
ent day, and Harry grew very anxious ere their 
journey was over. 

“ We are at home now, darling,” he said, with 
a great sigh of relief, as they dashed through the 
city streets, “and you can rest as long as you 
please: Iam afraid you are very weary. I see 
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I shall have to take great care of this little 
country girl of mine.” 

Mary was in truth very much fatigued, and it 
seemed like a dream when they stopped, and 
Harry supported her up a flight of stone steps, 
and into a house so much more elegant than any- 
thing shehad ever seen, that for a moment she 
was silent with surprise, and blinded by the glare 
of the gaslights. ‘ 

“Where are we, Harry?” she said, at last, 
when he came back from giving some orders to 
the housekeeper. ‘Where are we, and whose 
house is-this 

“Where are we, dear? Why, at home, of 
course ; and this house is yours, and every one in 
it is at my little wife’scommand. Does it please 
her?” But Mary’s answer is not to be recorded. 

Fred Brown had good reason to bless the day 
when he advised his old schoolmate to seek a 
wife in the country, for Harry always felt as if 
his happiness was in a great measure due to that 
hint, and he was not one to neglecta friend, even 
had no gratitude been due. 

Ned Waters and his Katie were soon put in 
possession of their farm unencumbered; but 
when Mrs. Ingalls grew infirm, they went to live 
with the old couple. George married; and Tom 
spent part of each year with his favorite sister, in 
her beautiful city home, and the rest of the time 
in travelling. He never married. 

As years went on, Harry Barton learned to 
look upon his former useless life with bitter re- 
gret, so many ways did he find of making his 
life and wealth beneficial to others, and a blessing 
to himself. But the gift for which he was al- 
ways most grateful, and which enhanced the 
value of all other blessings, was the sweet little 
wife he had found in the backwoods wilderness. 
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TEACHING BY EXAMPLE. 


A French gentleman reproached his son for 
carrying a gold wateh in a very careless and ex- 
manner, but the young gentleman persisted 

in the practice, in spite of parental admonition. 

In a crowd at the theatre, one evening, the old 

tleman asked his son to tell him what o’clock 
was, and the young man was distressed and 
mortified to find his watch had been stolen. 

“Never mind,” said his father, smiling, “I 
took it myself to show you how easily you could 
be robbed—here it is !’ " 

He put his hand in his fob to restore it—but 
lo and behold! it was gone. Some thief, more 
adroit than himself, had appropriated the pro- 
perty.—New York Sun. 


WOMAN. 
Maidens, like moths. by glare, 
And Mammou wins Lis wer might despair. 
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[onrernat.] 
NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. 


BY MRS. 8S. P. MESERVE BAYES. 
While straying through life’s valley, 
Though in our childhood’s morn, 
We find where’er we wander 
No rose without a thora. 
Though sweet may be the fragrance 
They fling around our feet, 
We find amid life’s roses 
., The bitter with the sweet. 


: hen the sua of midday 
righter o’er our head, 
We find rnless roses 
deter our steps are led. 
But still we fondly cherish 
et. The rosebud’s fading leaf, 
"Though we thorn endures, 
. * While the rose’s bloom is brief. 


Sina when adown the valley 
Our trembling feet must stray, 
Though the crown of roses wither, 
The thorns are there alway. 
But when we cross the river, 
And reach the longed-for shore, 
We ’ll dwell mid fadeless roses, 
Where nought can harm us more. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
BLUE EYES AND BROWN : 
— 
THE PRINCESS OF DORBEAUX. 


BY ESTHER 8. KENNETH. 


“ Poor kitty.” 

At sound of the words, the plump gray cat 
who was stepping daintily about on the broad 
window-sill, curved her back and rubbed her 
silky head against the fair hand of her mistress. 
But Elsie Bard did not seem to heed the caress 
of her pet. Her head was drooped a little, and 
her eyes fixed,on the distant, sparkling water of 
the Hudson, yet did not seem to see it. The 
eyes themselves were very pretty,—so was the 
face they looked out from. At that moment 
there was a faint smile upon the fresh, red lipsp— 
Elsie was dreaming. She had amused herself by 
weaving a little romance about a pair of eyes 
which"she had seen an hour before. Blue eyes 
they were—blue as the forget-me-nots which grew 
all about the river side grave where Elsie’s moth- 
er was laid. Her seeing them had happened in 
this way. As she was walking hurriedly home 
from her day’s work that she might have a long 
evening to study in—for Elsie was trying to fit 
herself for a teacher—she noticed a poor apple 
woman sitting at corner of the street with a 
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child in her arms. The face of the little one at- 
tracted, her attention, it was so pale and old look- 
ing, and there was such a weary look in its vio- 
let eyes. Involuntarily she paused a moment 
and gazed. Suddenly the child looked up and 
stretched out its wan hands, with a little cry. 
For the young girl had some roses in her hand— 
fresh, beautiful roses with fragrant hearts. She 
had bought them at a fruit stand, and in so do- 
ing had treated herself to a rare luxury. Her 
cheek flushed. The poor, pale little child want- 
ed her flowers. For a moment she hesitated— 


then with the tears which the sacrjfice cost her 
springing toher eyes, she stepped forward and 
tiny, outstretched 


placed the treasures in the 
hand. 

“ God blés you, miss !”: cried the mother. 

As Elsie turned away she happened to raise 
her eyes to the window of a dwelling house where 
they met a glance which sent her heart into her 
throat with a bound. A pair of bright blue eyes, 
looking out from a frank, noble face, met hers 
for a moment, and then she turned her head 
quickly and walked on. And of that earnest, 
inquiring glance she was thinking, as she stood 
by the window of her little room, with her eyes 
drooped and the sunshine making a fortune of 
gold out of her fair hair. 

“ Heigho!” she said at last. ‘ How foolish! 
Here I’ve been wasting half an hour of blessed 
daylight in thinking of impossible things, and 
neglecting my work. Aren’t you ashamed of 
me, my nice, wise, old pussy ?” . 

She laid her cheek on the cat’s smooth head 
for a moment, and then turned away, and draw- 
ing a stand filled with books up to the window, 
sat down before it and commenced studying. 
But before long the gray twilight made the room 
dim, and she was forced to rest for a few mo- 
ments, till it became dark enough to light a lamp. 
Sitting alone in the dusky light, she swayed 
silently back and forth in her little rocking-chair, 
with her face resting im her hands. 


The beautiful words, chanted in a sweet, clear 
voice, rang out suddenly upon the still evening 
air. Elsie held ber breath and listened. 


I will fear no evil ; for thou art with me ; 
Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.”’ 


There had been tears on Elsie’s cheeks, but 
when the music ceased, they were all gone, and 
her red mouth was quivering with tender smiles. 

“ How beautiful—how beautiful!” she whis- 


pered, with a sigh of exquisite pleasure. ‘0, it 
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She sat quiet a moment, in wondering silence, 
and then rose softly, and opening the door look- 
ed out. The door of the adjoining apartment 
was ajar, and through the chink came a ray of 
light. The mystery was explained—the room 
had been rented to a new lodger. 

Elsie immediately felt a keen curiosity regard- 
ing the stranger.. She spent her whole evening 
wondering about her. But her desire to see her, 
and s to her was not gratified for several 
days. 

Nearly a week from that evening, she was sit- 
ting alone and busy with her studies, when some 
one tapped lightly on the door. On opening it, 
she confronted a tall, slender, delicate-looking 
woman ina rich dressing-gown. Elsie felt im- 
mediately that it was the stranger to whom she 
had given so many serious thoughts. 

“ Pardon the intrusion,” said the lady, ina 
low, sweet voice. ‘I have been forced to take 
this liberty. I am sadly in want of advice about 
my work, and have no one to give it me.” 

“« Please come in ; I am very glad to see you,” 
Elsie said hurriedly, unconsciously betraying her 
real sentiments. ‘‘ How can I serve you?” 

On being seated, the lady produced a piece of 
delicate embroidery. 

“I wish to sell this, and have worked it for 
that purpose,” she said. “But I have never 
sold any before, and do not know where to go. 
Neither do I know its worth—what I ought to be 
paid for it.” 

The stranger spoke very anxiously. Elsie, 
on examining the work could not suppress an 
exclamation. 

“ How beautiful!” she said. “Iam no judge 
of such matters, but it is much superior to any- 
thing of the kind I ever saw before, and it ought 
to bring a good price. If you would be pleased 
to haye me, I will take it to my employer who 
is a dealer in laces and embroideries, and get his 
opinion. Perhaps he will purchase it.” 

As she finished speaking she noticed that her 
companion’s eyes were full of tears, and her 
low voice trembled as she replied : 

“IT thank you very much. You do not know 
what a favor you have offered me. I am very 
grateful,” she said, in an agitated way, her pale 
cheek flushing. Then laying her work on the 
table, she turned as if to go, but her eyes felk on 
a picture on the walls, and she paused. 

“ Please do not look at that,” Elsie exclaimed, 
impulsively, “It is only a first effort. I did it 


has done me so much good ! ; 
| been ?” 
He leadeth me beside the still waters.” 
over @ year ago.” 
es | The lady turned and looked earnestly at her. 
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“ Do you know that you have genius, child ?” 
she said gently. ‘ You should not be here.” 

“ My teacher says that I do remarkably well,” 
Elsie replied, timidly. “And he is to help me to 
a class in the fall. I hope to be able to live more 
easily after that.” 

“ And are you alone in the world? Do you 
take care of yourself?” asked her companion. 

The sympathetic tone brought tears to Elsie’s 

eyes, and she simply bowed in reply. 
- “Tam very glad to have met you,” said the 
lady, after a pause. ‘“ Remember that lam your 
friend. Come to my room to-morrow, please. 
I wish to talk with you. You may call me Mrs. 
‘Ashly.” 

She took the hand Elsie silently offered her, 
‘and held it a moment in a kind, earnest way, 
‘then bending forward to kiss the young girl’s 
cheek, she said “ good-night,” gently, and softly 
left the room. 
~ “Though somewhat surprised at her manner, 


‘and standing slightly in awe of her, Elsie was 
“auch'pleased with her new acquaintance. The 
'» ‘ext évening she knocked at her door and enter- 


ed with the information that the embroidery had 
‘been purchased by her employer, and a good 
price paid for it. 

“T’m so glad to hear it—it is such a relief,” 
said the lady. “ Sitdown, dear. I wish to talk 
with you.” 

She was sitting on an ottoman by the window, 
her delicate, white fingers busy with some crim- 
son embroidery silks and worsteds. Elsie took 
a chair near her. She was a little agitated, and 
curious to know what the lady wished to say to 
her. 

After first exacting a promise of strictest secre- 
cy, her companion proceeded to inform her that 


‘she was not an American, but a French woman. 


That she was a member of the royal family of 
France, and her title was Princess of Dorbeaux. 
She was a refugee for private reasons, and should 
probably be obliged to remain so tor years, per- 
haps forever, she said. She shed tears while she 
spoke, and rising, walked the floor in evident 
distress Elsie trembled with agitation, and sat 
looking wonderingly at the fine figure of the lady, 
as she passed back and forth before her in her 
restless walk. She paused at last, and said : 

“You are surprised, perhaps, that I should 
have made a confidant of you. I do so because 
it is necessary that some one who is willing to 
help me should understand my situation. I have 
conceived a sudden love for and trust in you, 
and I think I understand your character. You 
are good, warm-hearted, and generous. Are you 
not?” - 


Elsie did not know what to reply. 

“T will do all Ican to help you,” she said, at 
last. 

“T was sure of it,” said her companion. 
“ And now I will tell you how you can help me, 
There are people here in America searching for 
me. To elude them it will be necessary for me 
to avoid the streets and public places. Will you 
take my work to and from your employer, and 
make my purchases for me? In return I will 
assist you in your studies.” 

“Certainly I will,” repliéd Elsie, earnestly. 
“That is very little. Can Edo no more?” 

“No, thank you, my little friend. This is all 
I wish. And now let us talk of something else.” 

Elsie was feverish with excitement, when she 
sought her bed at night, and tossed sleeplessly 
upon her pillow for hours. The confidence of 
her new friend was so strange, and her having 
made her the possessor of so great a secret, sur- 
prised and almost alarmed her. 

As the days and weeks passed on, she found 
her new neighbor to be a source of great assist- 
ance and encouragement, and she soon grew to 
feel a strong reverent love for her. She was al- 
ways ready to help her with her lessons, gave her 
instructions in drawing, and often offered her 
little attentions which only a kind intcrest could 
have prompted. Her friendship made many 
otherwise difficult places in Elsie’s life very easy. 

But one morning the young girl entered her 
friend’s room to find her very ill. Her cheeks 
were flushed with fever, her dark blue eyes bright 
and heavy, and the slender, delicate hands dry , 
and burning. Too much alarmed to think of 
necessary caution, she sent for a physician, and 
busied herself in making the poor lady as com- 
fortable as possible. She was bathing her head 
when the doctor arrived. He was a fine looking 
young man, with a pair of clear, brown eyes, and 
a profusion of dark, curling hair. As he sat at 
the bedside, with the delicate wrist of his pa- 
tient in his white hand, Elsie thought his face 
looked strangely familiar. After leaving an or- 
der for some medicine and promising to call in 
the evening, he went away. 

Then came long, weary days and nights for 
Elsie, as well as for her friend. The lady was 
very ill. At one time her life was despaired of, 
but the crisis, which Elsie and the young physi- 
cian watched over together, terminated favorably, 
and on the fourteenth day she was pronounced 
convalescent. 

She was sitting bolstered up in an easy chair 
by the bedside, one evening just at twilight, 
when some one knocked lightly at the door, and 
a gentleman entered whom Elsie recognized as 
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the physician. It was almost dark, although 
the ‘room was lighted, for the patient had ob- 
jected to having a lamp brought. Elsie men- 
tioned this in a casual way, and rose from her 
seat, saying : 

“But we must have one now. I will place it 
where the light shall not hurt your eyes, Mrs. 
Ashly.” 

* Please'come here and see the glimmer of the 
moon upon the water, Miss Elsie,” said the gen- 
tleman, rising suddenly, and stepping to the 
window. 

Obeying the request, Elsie went to his side 
and glanced towards the water, but there was no 
moonlight or gleam of it to be seen. 

“ Don’t bring lights,” whispered her compan-° 
ion, in her ear. She looked up at him in aston- 
ishment. He met her gaze with an earnest, ex- 
pressive glance, and his eyes were not brown, but 
blue as sapphires. As he turned away, she look- 
ed him over from head to foot. The momentary 
belief that he was not the physician vanished. 
The height, dress, and face, seen in the dusky 
light, looked to be the same which she had seen 
daily for the last fortnight 

Yet to her there was something strange about 
him. There was a slight change in the voice, a 
constant nervous way which was unnatural 
She was lost in silent wonder during the half 
hour of his stay; and at his departure folf6wed 
him into the hall at a glance from him, with a 
rapidly beating heart. 

“Tt is useless as well as unnecessary, to at- 
tempt deceiving you by an assumed character,” 
he said, hurriedly, after assuring himself that 
the door was firmly closed. ‘I am not the phy- 
sician, as you evidently already know. My 
name is not Doctor Wingrove, but Charles Hun- 
ter. George Wingrove is my friend, and knows 
of this adventure, which I assure you is not an 
idle one. I cannot stop to say more. I must see 
you alone to-morrow. How can it be arranged ?” 

“ Come to my room—this one—at nine o’clock 
in the forenoon,” replied Elsie, making him ac- 
quainted with the only plan which occurred to 
her. “Do not knock—enter quietly—I will be 
there.” 

“Thank you, I will. Now do not go to her 
while you are trembling so. The strictest secre- 
cy is necessary. Remember. Good-night, and 
God bless you!” 

With these words, he passed lightly and quick- 
ly down the stairs. 

At nine o’clock the next morning, while her 
patient was sleeping, Elsie entered her room to 
find a gentleman walking restlessly back and 
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nor yet to all appearances the person she had 
met the night before, but a young man with blue 
eyes, brown, wavy hair, and a rich, roseate com- 
plexion, very different from Doctor Wingrove’s 
clear, pale olive. 

“Do not be afraid of me,” said he, coming 
forward to take her hand, and speaking in a voice 
which she recognized. “I am Charles Hunter, 
minus Doctor Wingrove’s clothes, a dark wig, 
and a darkening preparation for the skin. My 
resemblance to him has been of great service to 
me. My eyes I could not alter, and they betray- 
ed me,” 

“ What were your reasons for disguising your, 
self?” asked Elsie. 

“That my mother might not recognize me.” 

“ Your mother ?” 

“Yes. The unfortunate lady whom you have 
nursed through her severe illness, is my mother. 
She is also a monomaniac. For two years past 
she has believed herself one of the royal family 
of France, and under this delusion she leaves a 
luxurious home, and hides in the cheap lodging 
houses of New York, maintaining herself with 
her needle. This is the third time she has left 
her family, and we have been 1n a state of the 
deepest anxiety and distress on her account for 
nearly six weeks: By the merest accident I dis- 
covered her through my old classmate, George 
Wingrove, a few days ago. And I also discover- 
ed some one else whom I have been searching 
for, ever since a sunny evening when roses were 
precious,”’ : 

He smiled as he spoke. Elsie looked at him 
in bewilderment. Suddenly her face flushed 
crimson to the parting of her fair hair, and her 
dark eyes flashed and then hid themselves, abash- 
ed at the glance they met. Her embarrassment 
was painful, and her companion hastened to 
change the subject of conversation. 

“ As soon as my mother is able to be moved,” 
said the young man, “it will be necessary for 
her to return home, where she can again be 
placed under the care of a physician. This will 
have to be accomplished by stratagem. Will you 
give me your help ?” 

* Certainly,” replied Elsie, quietly. 

“TI doubt very much if it will be possible to 
separate her from you. Doctor Wingrove has 
given me this impression. If it is necessary, will 
you accompany her home, and remain with her 
for a while ?” 

Elsie hesitated for a moment, and then replied : 

“ Yes, if it is necessary.” 

The gentleman seemed privately much pleased 
by her answer, but he said nothing on the sub- 


forth across the floor. It was not the physician, 


ject. They were still engaged in earnest conver- 
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sation, when the voice of the invalid was heard 
calling “ Elsie!” 

“T must leave you now,” said Elsie, rising. 

“ And I must see you again,” said Charles 
Hunter, quickly. 

“ Well, come here to-morrow,” she replied, as 
she left the room. But she was sorry that she 
had said so, when she had time to think the 
matter over. 

“It looks like an intrigue,” she thought, 
secretly much dissatisfied with herself. 

- But she forgot this feeling the next day when 
she met her new acquaintance. Watching him 
while he talked, she thought his face looked as 
if he never in his life had entertained a thought 
of which he had reason to be ashamed. It was 
arranged that on the following week, Elsie 
should hire a hack for the professed purpose of 
giving the invalid a pleasure ride, and then drive 
to her home where the family would be in wait- 
ing for her. The sight of familiar faces would 
banish her delusion, at least temporarily, and 
her son thought they need not anticipate any 
difficulty. 

But he was mistaken. At sight of her home 
and the faces of her husband, and children, and 
servants, the poor lady burst into a passion of 
tears, reproaching Elsie with having betrayed 
her. The young girl was much distressed. 

“ What can Ido?” she said, appealingly to 
Charles. “ I cannot bear to have her think that.” 

“ After she wakes from the sleep which the 
opiate she has just taken will cause, she will be 
more reasonable, I trast,” replied the young man. 

It was so. When the invalid returned to con- 
sciousness, she recognized her friends with a 
faint smile, but still clung to Elsie. And through 
the succeeding weeks which brought to her per- 
fect physical health, she would hardly allow the 
young girl out of her sight a moment. 

To Elsie her new life was very strange and 
delightful. She had never imagined anything 
half as elegant as was the luxurious dwelling in 
which she was petted and treated with respect 
and affection by all. 

“I wish you were my daughter, Elsie,” said 
Mr. Hunter, one evening, when she rendered 
him some little attention. Looking up, Elsie 
caught the glunce of Charley Hunter’s blue eyes, 
and blushed. 

The next evening she was sitting in the em- 
brasure of a window, her hands playing careless- 
ly with the silken tassels of the curtains, when 
some one came and sat down beside her. It was 
Charley Hunter. 

“ What are you thinking of, my bright-faced 
little Elsie *” said he. 


“TI was thinking how happy I am,” she re- 
plied, smiling. 

There was a pause. 

“ And now ask me what I an thinking of,” 
he said. 

“ What are you thinking of, Charley?” she 
answered, obeying, like a child, what seemed to 
her a very childish request. 

“T was thinking how happy I might be,” he 
replied. 

“« If what were to happen ?” 

“Tf dear little Elgie Bard would promise to be 
my wife.” 

Elsie started and blushed, but she ‘promised, 
and kept her promise too, 
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A TOUGH STORY. 


Colonel M. of Oregon has rather a pompous 
way of talking. Some zoe ears ago, while con- 
versing with a couple of British officers at Van- 
couver, he dilated largely and eloquently on the 
changes he had wtnpaeeh since he came to Ore- 
gon. One of the officers, thinking he saw some- 
thing rather ee asked him, with affected 
seriousness, whether he had seen any changes in 
nature itself—whether the rivers had deflected 
from their accustomed channels, or the moun- 
tains had changed their configuration. The 
colonel saw the officer had mistaken him, and 
resolved to follow the sage advice of answering a 
fool according to his folly. “ O, certainly, sir,” 
said @e colonel. “You see that mountain!’ 
pointing to Mount Hood, whose snow clad ped 
mit, some 14,000 feet above sea level, stood on 
some sixty miles distant. The officer weplied 
that he did. “Well,” resumed the colonel, 
“when [ first came to ‘Oregon, Mount Hood was 


nothing but a hele in the ground.” —Oregon Herald. 


REMARKABLE CONFLAGRATION. 


An English paper has the in ridicule 
ofthe extravagancies of the American press: 
“An American house in town has just received 
intelligence from Hudson’s Bay, that a most ap- 
palling fire had broken out there, which has dis- 
solved all the icebergs, and opened the whole 
northwest passage, even to the Pole; that the 
whales were all boiled to death; and that four 
nations of Esquimaux Indians, who had been out 
fishing, were literally fried into soles. The fiz- 
zing was distinctly heard at New York, while the 
whole coast of Greenland could be clearly seen 
from the upper windows. One old gentleman 
with a telescope affirmed that he could see the 
Pole, and read Captain Parry’s inscription upon 
it. 


VISIONS OF YOUTH. 


In youth we do false worship to false 

Formed from our fancies. and we think we love! 
Our dashed fiom bis frail pinnscle, 

We weep! our tears wash clear uur eyes—we see! 
From h orth are to love u man, 

No demi no hero, roo & man; 

Truth, faith,’ affection, the good gifts we prize. 
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THE NUN OF THE SACRED HEART. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Ir had been the great desire of my heart, for 
many years previous to my visit to the south of 
France, to see the interior of a French convent ; 
and especially was the wish increased, after view- 
ing, from my window at the hostelrie of the little 
village where I had paused for a brief rest, upon 
my route towards Toulon, the shining white walls 
and gothic roofs of the Sacred Heart, some half- 
a-league away. There seemed to me—and who 
has not entertained the feeling ?—such myste- 
rious and interesting associations connected with 
a religious edifice of this kind : 


that I longed to pierce the veil of seclusion, if 
but for an hour, and realize the experience and 
become familiar with the homes of the “ brides 
of heaven,” in fact, as I had often done in im- 
agination. The feeling was doubtless one of 
education, quite as much as of nature; but the 
discovery of my neighborhood to the institution 
which I have named, immediately revived the 
desire, and I forthwith cast about for some means 
wherewith to gratify it. 

Through the kind influence of the benevolent 
cure of the village, I was enabled to do so, in some 
degree. I had casually made several indifferent 
inquiries of the waiting-maid who brought me my 
early breakfast, regarding the situation of the 
convent: those were, with the natural garrulity 
of the inhabitants of a small French hamlet, 
communicated, in regular succession, to the 
stable-boy, the kitchen girl, the landlady, mine 
host, and to the cure; so that when I stepped 
- out of doors, the latter was waiting for my ap- 
pearance, in all the dignity of his broad-leafed 
hat, and sad-colored robe; and meekly accosting 
me, he professed his entire willingness to pro- 
cure my admission to all parts of the convent 
which could consistently be shown. 

The invitation was thankfully accepted, as 
may be imagined ; and we slowly took our way 
towards the eminence upon which the building 
was seated, discoursing, as we walked, upon 
such topics as seemed to be most profitable to 
the mind of my companion. He was a simple- 
hearted man, who seemed to have lost all shadow 
of worldliness and pride; and he insensibly 
gained upon my respect, more and more, as he 
unconsciously opened his heart to me, through 
his conversation. Agreeably to his promise, he 
conducted me through, various halls and clois- 
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ters of the convent, turning aside, now and then, 
as I could readily see, to avoid some nook which 
was not to be penetrated by “ eyes profane,” and 
studiously, but with an air of the gravest inno- 
cence, which more than once drew a smile to 
my face, directing my attention to uninteresting 
objects, in order to divert me from the penetralia 
of the place. ‘ 
My expectations were more than realized, in 
relation to the character of the spot. The dim, 
“religious light,” which stole faintly through 
the painted oriels, scarcely penetrated the solemn 
darkness of the cloistered rooms; while the 
silence which brooded like an incubus over the 


‘whole interior, so far as it was revealed to me, 


could hardly allow the suggestion that there 
was, in reality, a breathing world of light and 
action, beyond these gloomy precincts. 

Last, in our meandering walk, we visited the 
chapel. The cure was, withal, a skillfal musi- 
cian ; and when, taking his seat at the organ, 
he caused one of those wild, plaintive hymns of 
the Romish ritual to steal through nave and 
chancel, a feeling of awe took possession of me, 
which was not easily shaken off. Never were 
surroundings and decorations better fitted to 
create, of themselves, a feeling of devotion. 

But I must hasten to my story—for it would 
have been strange if a place like this could exist, 
and especially in France, without attaching to 
itself, in time, some legend. Near the crucifix, 
and within the altar itself, a painting was insert- 
ed in one of the panels of the wall; and before 
this I paused, attracted by its singular beauty 
and melancholy—for it was a female head. I 
supposed it at first, to be a representation of the 
Madonna; but soon convinced myself that this 
was anerror. The face was evidently that of a 
young girl; the eyes were slightly raised, in an 
expression of rapt, intense devotion; the hagds 
were clasped upon a book of orisons, and the 
shoulders were covered with a nun-like mantle 
of gray serge, which fell back from the throat.* 
And over the whole countenance there reigned 
such a look of saintly purity, so much of that air 


which limpers 
To the beloved discipie,” 


which was yet mingled with a tinge of quiet 
sorrow, that I mentally pronounced it the fairest 
ideal I had ever looked upon. 

The thought must have unconsciously found 
utterance in words ; for my companion, the cure, 
who had, meantime, left the organ, and was now 
at my side, exclaimed, with an animation which 
was unusual to his speech. 

The description is of a 


asa lithograph, must be fam 
of this sketch. 


ture by Scheffer, 
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“ Nay—not an ideal ; but the correct picture 
of one who once dwelt und worshipped within 
these walls. There is a story told of this paint- 
ing, or rather of the subject of it, which I will 
repeat to you if you choose to hear it.” 

My choice was quickly ‘expressed ; and I will 
venture to say, that however. many times the 
story may have been related, it was never heard 
by a more attentive audience, as seated upon the 
altar steps, I turned my regards alternately 
from the priest to the picture. 

“ Many years have elapsed since the time of 
which I am about to speak,” the former began, 
“ and the Sacred Heart was still in its infancy, 
when the superior was one day visited by two 
persons—a father and daughter. The former 
was recognized instantly by the abbess, as one of 
the nobles nearest the French throne; for she 
herself had seen much of courts and their fre- 
quenters, before becoming arecluse. The noble- 
man’s face was astern and haughty one; and 
his errand here could not be mistaken, if it were 
only from the appearance of his companion. I 
need not describe her; you see her face in the 
picture before you. She was a slight, child-like 
girl; and as the superior entered the waiting- 


‘room, she clung to the*arm of her father, who 


constantly repelled her, with undissembled terror. 
Particularly when the eyes of the poor girl rested 
upon the mantle of the superior, did a look of 
mortal agony cross her face; and throwing her- 
self at the feet of her father, she raised her hands, 
to him in mute supplication. 

“* Girl, thou hast once decided!’ was his stern 
answer. 

“* Spare me, my father ; if but for a little while, 
still spare me! At some other time, if you will, 
but not now—not now !’ 

“* Wilt thou obey me, then, Lucille ?’ 

“The young girl ceased her supplications, as 
those cold, unfeeling accents again greeted her; 
and turning away, she concealed her face. 

“* Take her and guard her!’ was the senten- 
tious charge of the father to the abbess. ‘She 
is of my blood, but not after my heart; I give 
her to the cloister, freely and willingly. Take 
her, she has done with things of this world !’ 

“ Without an additional word, either of conso- 
lation or of farewell, the father left the apartmefit 
and the convent, never to see the face of his child 
again. And when the abbess turned her atten- 
tion to the latter, she found her lying insensible 
upon the floor. The spectacle was surely a sad 
one ; and it drew a sigh of compassion from the 
kind lady, reminding her, as it did, of her own 
early cares and trials, and the anguish with 
which she had overcome the world. And it was 


a feeling of true pity and commiseration, that 
induced her to cause the streaming black hair of 
Lucille to be shorn while she was yet insensible, 
in order that the additional pang might be spared. 
And when, awaking from her swoon, the un- 
happy girl discovered the loss, she begged, with 
a pathetic fervor which could not be resisted, 
for one tress of all that had adorned her head. 

“« He praised it; it was beautiful to Aem ;’ 
she murmured, as‘she received that for which 
she asked, and placed it in her bosom.” 

I could not but observe that the cure was 
deeply affected by the touching story which he 
related ; and at this point, he paused for an in- 
stant, to wipe away the tear which had gathered 
in his eye. Nor did I fail to see that his glances 
towards the picture, were, if possible, more fre- 
quent and lingering than my own. 

“And thus,” he continued, “ Lucille—for it is 
unnecessary to know her by any other name— 
became an inmate of the Sacred Heart. She 
had, as her father declared, looked her last upon 
the bright and beautiful world; and the sad 
realities Of her new life were at once opened to 
her. They clothed her in the sombre robe of 
the convent; and she was added to the pale and 
silent sisterhood. But it was long before the look 
of wild and frantic grief which she brought with 
her, was subdued into one of hopeless sadness ; 
it was easy to be seen, that thoughts of the 
world still haunted her rebellious mind, and that 
her yearnings went forth to it, as to some price- 
less thing which is irrevocably lost. The trans- 
formation, I say, was slow and tedious, but it 
was at last accomplished ; it is not in the human 
heart, to harbor the first bitterness of its grief 
forever; and ere long the acuteness of Lucille’s 
sorrow was toned down into a calm mournful- 
ness of aspect, which was still more touching in 
its character. The daily routine of devotion was 
scrupulously performed ; matins, vespers and 
vigils all found Lucille faithful ; and her remark- 
able piety was seen and recognized, as well by 
the superior, as by her sisters. Yet it seemed 
more the enforced discharge of duty, than the 
effect of real and deeply-seated feeling; her 
prayers were prolonged, not with the fervent 
sanctity of a devotee, but with a weary absence of 
mind, which might have carried another signi- 
ficance to the hearts of those around her, if they 
had but observed it. But this was not always 
80, for more than once—yes, many times—the 
superior would pause at the chapel, on her accus- 
tomed nightly visits, and listen with reawakened 
commiseration, to the plaintive, pleading ac- 
cents of Lucille, as she knelt by the altar, and 
poured forth her supplications for strength of 
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spirit. ©, how wild were the wrestlings of that 
troubled spirit—how fervently did she beseech 
the Most High to give her grace to forget the 
world and its allurements, and to bear with meek 
‘and tranquil mind her enforced seclusion! 
Submission was her prayer, and this her constant 
petition: And more than once, too, did she 
breathe a name—and that not the name of her 
father—and with choking accents and eyes over- 
running with tears, did she implore that he, too, 
might be forgotten, althongh her heart should 
break in the effort, and that a love which was 
now forbidden, might henceforth be wholly purg- 
ed away. 

“And thus for more than a year did poor 
Lacille pray, and toil, and suffer; and daily she 
grew thinner, paler, and more spirit-like. Night- 
ly her sister-nuns beheld her with secret awe, as 
she glided with her lamp along the deserted cor- 
ridors, towards the chapel, where the whole night 
was often passed, daybreak finding her still be- 
fore the image of the virgin. And here, one 
morning, they discovered her, still kneeling by 
the altar, her hands clasped over her book of 
devotions, and a weary smile resting upon her 
wan lips, even while those lips were cold in 
death! Now, indeed, was Lucille the bride of 
heaven ! and thus did she seem, as she lay with- 
in her coffin, shrouded in pure white, with the 
tress of hair which she had so carefully preserved 
still cherished in her bosom. 

“They buried her in the convent-tomb, with 
all the simple pomp which the sisters of the 
Sacred Heart are wont to bestow upon their 
dead. The organ pealed forth its triumphant 
chants, for one who had at last conquered sin 
and gained her reward; and the pious nuns 
chanted the soft, sweet vespers which their dead 
one had loved, around the coffin. Such had 
been the fame of the piety of Lucille, which even 
the convent-walls could not restrain, that, for 
once, the chapel doors were thrown open, and the 
people of the village, who loved the memory of 
the dead, came to honor it. None strove to con- 
ceal their ethotion ; but there was one, a youth 
of noble appearance, though of mean dress, 
whose anguish seemed well-nigh insupportable. 
The sisterhood wondered as they saw it! but 
when they saw him speak in a low voice to the 
abbess, and the latter, with tears which could not 
be repressed, took from the bosom of the dead 
the single lock of hair which had been placed 
there—and when, too, as the youth received it 
from her hand, he pressed it to his lips, and 
fondly laid it away next his heart—then, and not 
till then, did the sisters of the Sacred Heart; 
with sympathy which broke through their habit- 
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ual impassiveness, learn of the hopeless love of ~ 
poor, unhappy Lucille! 

“ You will scarcely ask me to explain the scene. 
Because she had loved this youth, with all the 
fervor of her guileless young heart—or rather, 
because she would not, as she could not, cast 
him out from the affections where she had ea- 
shrined him, at the will of her haughty parent, in 
whose eyes low birth was a crime and disgrace— 
because of this, she had been immured in the 
solitude of the convent, which still was powerless 
to crush the idol she had reared from her mem- 
ory. And he, too, had suffered; he, also, had 
prayed and wept in his loneliness, as he still 
prays, and weeps, and suffers—for he has not yet 
been summoned to join his Lucille!” 

The priest finished his story ; and bowing his 
head till his face was concealed, he remained long 
silent. His tale had added to the interest with 
which I regarded the convent; and as I cast 
another earnest look upon the placidly beaatifal 
face which looked forth from the animated can- 
vass, I could fancy that the original of it was 
before me—I could see her gliding through the 
dim recesses of the convent, and kneeling im 
prayer before the chapel altar. 

The cure now looked up, and with a last 
glance at the picture, arose to his feet. 

“ Let us go,” he said. 

“ But who,” I asked, as I started up, “ was 
the lover of Lucille—and where is he now? for 
you said that he still lives.” 

“Tt grows late,” he observed, as if not having 
heard my words: “let us depart.” 

The suspicions which I had at first enter- 
tained, were true; my companion was himself 
the youth whom he had mentioned. . 

We pursued our way back to the village ia 
silence ; I knew his heart must be too full of 
awakened memories, for further speech, and I 
most cordially respected his emotion. At the 
entrance of the hamlet, I paused for a moment, 
and looked back to where the Sacred Heart lay, 
buried in the.evening shadows; and I then conr 
ceived the idea that the good cure had chosen te 
pursue the duties of his holy office in the neigh 
borhood where his youth had been spent, in 
order that he might have that before him which 
should constantly speak of his beloved Lucille, 
Tae Now or tue Sacrep Heart. 
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ELOQUENCE. 
Thou hast tongue to hase the widest tom 
Herds would forget to gras, and savage boasts 
Stand still and lose flerceness but to hear thee, 
As if they had reflection—and by reason. 
Forsook less enjoyment for greater.— Rows. 
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THE IRISH BRIDE. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


THERE was no man more beloved and respect- 
ed in the whole county of Wicklow, than James 
Fitzmaurice, in the palmy days of his manhood. 
He inherited a small estate from his father, to 
which he had made material additions; and in 
his twenty-fifth year had married a young wo- 
‘man who was, in all respects, his equal. The 
wedding-day of James Fitzmaurice and Kathleen 
Ormond was a day of festivity among the people 
of their own degree, and it caused a general re- 
joicing and somewhat overflowing hilarity with 
those whom Fitzmaurice employed and their 
friends. Whiskey, unfortunately, flowed freely : 
and several persons were severely injured in 
passing. Nothing but the great respect which 
the conduct of Fitzmaurice had inspired, pre- 
vented a perfect riot. As it was, the constables 
were called in to interfere, and sent the noisy 
ones to their homes, just as the small hours be- 
gan to strike. 

Among those who were injured, was a beauti- 
ful English boy, who was then visiting some 
Irish relations. Fitzmaurice took him to his 
house, although the peasants said it was a bad 
omen to have blood drops on his floor, on the 
wedding-day—and he and sweet Kathleen Or- 
mond, now Mrs. Fitzmaurice, tended the boy as 
if he were their own child, until he was able to 
be moved back to his friends. Shirley Ward 
never forgot them, and when at the age of twen- 
ty-four, his father died, leaving a large estate to 
his only son, Shirley’s first act was to place a 
certain sum in the funds, the interest of which 
was to be subject to the draft of James Fitzmau- 
rice, for the education of his eldest son. James 
too, remembered the handsome lad beside whom 
he and Kathleen had watched through the first 
two weeks of their married life; and when, a 
year after, a son was born, he gratified his wife’s 
maternal pride, by allowing her to call its name 
Shirley Ward Fitzmaurice. Little Master Ward 
was duly informed of this by his Irish friends, 
and a note, written in a schoolboy’s formal hand- 
writing, soon after arrived, accompanied by a 
silver cup for the baby. 

The next year, the baby’s perfections yielded 
to the superior ones of a little new sister. Kath- 
leen regretted that she did not know the name of 
Master Ward’s mother or sister; but one thing 
she was sure of—that Shirley, in his illness, had 
often talked of cousin Blanche, and hesitated 
not to appropriate the name for her little girl. 


Shirley Fitzmaurice was, therefore, twelre 
years of age, and little Blanche eleven, when the 
matter of the boy’s education was thus suddenly 
settled; and James thought it only right and 
proper for him to write a note of thanks to the 
benefactor of his child. To the expression of 
his gratitude, he ventured to append an earnest 
wish that he would again visit Ireland, and if 
not beneath his dignity, would he honor Fitz- 
maurice Place by making his stay there ¢ 

The visit was promised at some fature time ; 
but an election to parliament and other matters, 
delayed it for several years. When, at length, 
the time came, James Fitzmaurice no longer liv- 
ed to receive him. His horse had unfortunately 
stumbled, as he was entering his own grounds 
one evening, and thrown the rider over his head. 
Pretty Kathleen Fitzmaurice was a widow, and 
her children orphans. ' 

“One misfortune treads close upon another’s 
heels,” is a trite but true saying. Before a 
month had passed, young Fitzmaurice had died 
while at school in Dublin, and the famine had so 
reduced her people that not one of them was 
able to plant the ground. Her own resources 
for food were poor enough, the last year’s crop 
having nearly failed, so that want actually stared 
her in the face, and even herself, her daughter, 
and the house servants had literally nothing to 
eat, after the domestic animals had been slaugh- 
tered and consumed. One poor cow remained 
to give a scanty supply of milk, but her living 
was gathered almost entirely from the store 
which she had tried to save for the family. neces- 
sities. All was doubt and anguish, added to the 
sorrow of losing her husband and child. Debts 
were owing the estate which it was hopeless to 
dream of collecting while the debtors were starv- 
ing for food. 

Poor Kathleen! had it not been for her little 
Blanche, just now entering her sixteenth year, 
her heart would indeed have failed her; yet she 
who was her greatest consolation, was also her 
greatest anxiety. Even now the young girl’s 
cheeks had grawn thin and pale, dnd her once 
beautifally rounded figure had assumed a shad- 
owy lightness. 

But mother and daughter clung closer and 
closer to each other. In their deep mourning 
garb, they visited together the poor, distressed 
people, carrying to each some morsel from their 
own poor meals, and speaking a word of encour- 
agement and sympathy which, to the Irish heart, 
is dearer by far than any other gift. 

They had been out one chilly spring after- 
noon, upon one of these excursions, where the 
distress they had witnessed had so wrought upon 
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their'spirits, that they threw themselves into a 
kneeling posture and offered up not the formal 
prayers of ‘the church, buta real, spontaneous 
petition, that the wants of the poor, famished 
éreatures might be supplied. 

“It seemed as if the Heaven they addressed 


were’ about to grant the prayers they uttered ; 


for when they arose from their knees, by the dim 
light of the dying ‘peat fire, they saw a figure 
within the room, so full of bright and affluent 
life, 80 different to the wasted, emaciated forms 
which alone they had seen for a long time. It 
seemed to fill the room with its presence, nor 
were they long in discovering who was their vis- 
itor; at least, it was so with Kathleen; for 
Blanche had never seen him before. It was 
Shirley Ward himself. 

The ship in which he had arrived bore benefi- 
cent gifts from England, and among them, Shir- 
ley Ward’s were not the least. He had not even 
heard of any deeper misfortune to the Fitzmau- 
rices than the probable chance that the famine 
might affect them. Kathleen saw at once that 
she had been to blame in not apprising him, and 
she told him so. She was glad that sho had not 
drawn upon the interest of his benevolent inten- 
tion for her son, since his father’s death. 

Mr. Ward besought her to appropriate to her- 
self the same sum. She smiled ‘sadly, thinking 
it perhaps of little use when there was nothing 
to buy with it. There was little said, but when 
lights were brought, Shirley was struck with the 
innocent beauty of Blanche Fitzmaurice. Very 
pale was the young girl’s face, but it was so pure, 
so intelligent, so different to the rosy, buxom 
damsels of his own isle, that his heart seemed 
charmed out of his bosom almost at the first mo- 
mert. Blanche had determined that her brother 
at school should not know more than herself at 
home; and she had actually kept pace with the 
young student in every branch of learning. With 
the priest’s help, in connection with that of his 
young niece who had been educated in Dublin, 
she had achieved what, in Shirley Ward’s mind, 
was very wonderful. By judicious questioning 
he had found all this out, notwithstanding her 
modesty. 

She sang the wild songs of her country to him, 
although she wept when she uncovered her harp, 
for the first time since her father’s death. She 
could refuse nothing, however, to the friend of 
whom she had heard so much, and to whom 
they had literally nothing to offer in the shape of 
food. 


When the mother reluctantly named this to 
her guest, and mourned that they were obliged 
to be so inhospitable, Shirley started up with an 
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exclamation of grief at his own thoughtlessness, 
and, with a brief adieu, left the house. Half an 
hour elapsed, in which mother and daughter 
alike wondered at, when he returned with a stout 
sailor, bearing everything requisite for an abun- 
dant meal. “We cannot eat when our poor 
people are hungry,” said Kathleen ; but he as- 
sured her that there was enough at the door, 
which the sailor was making himself as welkas. 
others happy in distributing. 

How sweet was this meal to the famished in- 
mates of Fitzmaurice Place, none can know save 
those who have felt the pangs of hunger. Shir- 
ley Ward, too, enjoyed it intensely, and he pro- 
longed his stay until he found it quite time to 
be on board ship. Kathleen overruled his ob- 
jections to accepting her invitation to remain, 
telling him that she could offer him lodging fit 
for a king, but not the king’s supper. As he 
had provided that entertainment, she, at least, 
must supply the rest. 

And he was forthwith ushered to a chamber 
so redolent of fragrance and beauty, so amply 
supplied with all appliances of comfort, that he 
could hardly realize that such a luxurious room 
belonged to the people whom he had just rescued 
from actual impending starvation. 

He went to bed, but although surrounded by 
ease and luxury, he could not sleep. The image 
of the little Irish maiden did not once leave his 
mind. It was so strange to find such a being 
where he had expected to find only lowly and 
unlearned merit. 

He sighed to think that he had already suffer- 
ed his namé to be mentioned in connection with 
that of an English lady; and that Henrietta 
Kingsley was one who would not easily be trifled 
with. He must leave this little wild flower at 
once, though he longed to transplant it in Eng- 
lish soil. 

The morning rose bright and cheerful. The 
spring robins sang at his window, and when he 
opened it, the sun was shining among the golden 
green of the tender leaves. He looked out, and 
the first sight that met his eye, was Blanche Fita- 
maurice, dispersing his last night’s gifts toa 
group of ragged children, upon whom famine 
seemed to have laid her hand heavily. Nota 
word was said, but the little thin faces, with their 
preternaturally large eyes, were turned upon her 
with an expression of adoration, as if it were to 
their patron saint. 

She was even more beautiful in his eyes, than 
he thought her the night previous. The sun- 
beams flitted among her soft brown curls, turn- 
ing them to spun gold, and the exercise of bring- 
ing from the house the curions little packets of 


corn and wheat which she had made up for them, 
had imparted a faint flush to her usually pale 
cheek. He concealed himself behind the curtain 
that he might enjoy the scene undisturbed. There 
was woe breeding that morning for Henrietta 
Kingsley ; but she deserved it, for she was a 
heartless flirt and coquette, although Shirley had 
not yet found that out. He remembered the ad- 
age which is often heard in Ireland, 


“Tis good to be off with the old 
Before you are on with the new.” 


Tt was certainly good advice, and lest he should 
be tempted to the contrary, he went away with a 
brief and hurried good-by, hardly daring to look 
at Blanche, or press her hand as a friend may. 
Back to England he went, and into the pres- 
ence of Henrietta Kingsley. Her beauty subdued 
him, for she was surpassingly hamdsome, but 
when she began to talk to him, his thoughts went 
back to that evening of sparkling and intelligent 
conversation in Ireland; and he was forced to 
admit that the English lady lost immeasurably 
by the comparison, 

Miss Kingsley seemed bent on securing him as 
alover. All her blandishments were put in re- 
quisition. It was decidedly the best matrimonial 
speculation she had known, and she valued it ac- 
cordingly. She could not afford to trifle here, 
although she had hitherto walked over hearts 
without heeding how she crushed them. 

Shirley saw no hope of escape. She had pleas- 
ed his fancy at first, and he had not then seen 
her imperfections. He had spoken words that he 
repented almost as soon as spoken. He was in 
his own room the next day after he returned, 
when a familiar step came beside him, and Fred 
Warwick’s joyous laugh sounded in his ear. The 
friends met kindly and warmly ; yet Shirley soon 
relapsed into a thoughtful gloom that did not es- 
cape Fred’s observant eye. 

“ What ails you, Shirley ?” he said, almost as 
tenderly as a woman would have put the same 
question. And Shirley, who kept nothing from 
his friend, told him all, 

“Leave it to me, Shirley,” said Fred. “I will 
manage that without compromising you in the 
least, or injuring any person. I will manage 
that Henrietta Kingsley will herself break up this 
matter in less than a week.” 

“ Bat how?” 

“ Never mind the how, my dear fellow—only 
trust me. I promise you I will hurt nobody, and 
you shall see the flirt in her true character, and 
be free to marry your little wild flower as soon as 
you and she can agree to it. What, doubtful 
still? Well—bave your own way, and when 
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you are safely moored, I will go and marry 
Blanche myself.” 

“T do trast you, Fred. Do as you like, only 
observe the conditions.” 

“I positively declare that they shall be relig- 
iously observed. Now Shirley, don’t contradict 
any reports you may hear about yourself, unless 
they should affect your moral character. That 
is all I ask of you. The rest belongs to me.” 

Fred’s good, honest face was worthy of all 
trust; yet the rogue meditated something that 
should operate as an untruth, after all. Within 
twenty-four hours after this interview, it was 
bruited all over town that Shirley Ward was ru- 
ined in his property, and that the entailed estate 
was all that he could claim as his own. 

There were plenty of people who were glad to 
drop in at Mr. Kingsley’s with the news ; and 
father and daughter held a long conversation, of 
which the following note was the result. 

‘“Mr. Surrtey Warp :—Dear Sir,—Before 
this reaches you, my daughter and myself will be 
en route for Paris. The slight attachment which 
you have proffered toward my daughter is, I am 
sorry to say, unreciprocated by her. It would 
have been truly agreeable to me, had it been oth- 
erwise ; but I trast it will be for the best. Allow 
me to consider you still as a friend, and believe 
me yours most truly, 


Ricuarp 
East Terrace, May 10. 


What a happy release!’’ exclaimed Fred 
Warwick. “ Mr. Kingsley told me confidential- 
ly this morning that Hetty liked you, but that 
she had been brought up too expensively to mate 
with a poorman! So you see that it was only 
the golden bait that caught that fish. Now, my 
boy, write your answer, and be off to Ireland at 
once.” 

“ You forget that they have precluded any an- 
ewer by not staying to receive it. It is not worth 
the trouble.” : 


Shirley’s fortune came back. So did Mr. 
Kingsley and his daughter when they heard the 
news ; but it was too late. The first time they 
rode out, they met Shirley Ward and his beauti- 
ful wife—the counterpart of that sweet maid of 
Erin, whose 

Her orb babes gold wand.” 


HOPE. 


promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail! 
Still would her touch the strain projong, 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She called on Echo still through all her song; 
a —- where her sweetest theme she chose, 

responsive voice was heard at every close, 
And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden 
‘hair. CoLLins. 
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But thou, 0 Hope, with eyes 20 fair, 
; What was thy delighted measure? 
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VIKU MEHNES: 
—OR,— 
THE WOLF’S MOUTH. 


BY DAVID A. HARRISON. 


In the year 1836, I travelled in Russia. Isay 
in the year 1836, for it was then I began my 
journey, or rather began to follow the fitful wan- 
derings of another. For nearly eighteen months 
I followed the footsteps of a wealthy eccentric 
unele. Most of that time we were in Russia. 
My uncle, Mr. Frank Harewood, was always 
what people called “odd,” and after the death 
of his wife, a good, gentle woman who had pow- 
er to soften his roughness and keep in check his 
eccentricity, he became more restless and singular 
than ever. I, his only nephew, and an orphan, 
became a great favorite, and his almost constant 
companion. From the age of nine I had been 
like his own child, and made my home with him. 

Just nineteen in the summer of 1835, I began 
the study of law, which I pursued, I can assure 
you, under difficulties, for my good uncie, though 
liking my choice of a profession, and helping me 
with money and advice, yet proved himself a 
stumbling-block in my way, though not inten- 
tionally or ill-naturedly so. Rarely could I 
count upon a day of uninterrupted study. Again 
and again, when quietly seated down to my 
books, my uncle would burst unceremoniously 
into the room, and carry me off on some fishing, 
shooting, riding or sailing excursion. Some- 
times I would refuse to go, but I always regretted 
it, for my poor lonely uncle seemed to lose all 
enjoyment without me. So when he entered my 
room, and said in his clear, cheery voice : 

“ Here, Dave, just pitch those books out of 
the window, or anywhere else out of my sight, 
and go with me,” I almost always obeyed, and 
sometimes for a whole week they would remain 
just as I left them, for as it most frequently hap- 
pened, the expe@jtion of a day would be made to 
extend through a week at least. 

Thus matters went on for nearly a year. I 
learned little, for I studied little, and at last I 
came to the conclusion, a wise one, I am sure all 
will say, that unless I made a bold stand and 
devoted myself to my studies, I should never 
make my name in the world. I signified as 
much to my uncle, and he called me a “good 
boy,” and promised not to tempt me to any 
more negligence. For one week I got along 
bravely; studying hard and making progress in 
proportion. I only saw my uncle at meal times 
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when he pleasantly bantered me upon my appli- 
cation. 

One day I had just buried myself in the depths 
of my luxurious easy-chair, with a huge law 
book upon the reading desk before me, when the 
door opened, and Uncle Frank entered. I look- 
ed up, expecting a renewal of our old life, but 


he was so grave and quiet that I saw something 


graver than a fishing excursion or ride was on 
the carpet, so I closed my book and prepared 
to listen to him. Uncle Frank took a seat before 
me, and, while quietly destroying one of the 
quill pens I had made with great care and trouble 
not an hour ago, he began: 

“ Tired of study by this time, Dave?” 

“No, sir.” 

“T didn’t know but you might be so, just drop- 
ped in to propose a little expedition.” 

T laughed as I said: 

“Away, tempter! I am only on the first 
round of the ladder where I have just been bal- 
ancing myself for a yearpast. No, Uncle Frank, 
I am not tired of study, and cannot join you in 
any expedition.” 

“ Made up your mind fally to that, my boy?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Come, come. Think better of it, Dave. 
I want you to go with me.” 

“ Much obliged to you, but I can’t do it.” 

“You are an ungrateful young rascal.” 

“Not so, Uncle Frank. I’d be more worthy 
that name if I gave up my study,’ and conse- 
quently all chance of supporting myself.” 

“Tush, Dave! I’ve got plenty for both of us 
as long as we both shall live. Can i 
tempt you to give up your studies this once ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“ Wouldn’t a proposal to take a trip to Russia 
rather shake your determination?” my uncle 
asked, rather maliciously. 

Now a trip to Russia had been from early boy- 
hood one of my Spanish castles. France, Italy, 
Spain, Rhineland, had no charms compared with 
those which frozen Russia held out to me. Per- 
fectly healthy, and rather glorying in cold weath- 
er, I dreamed of Russia, of all the frozen lands 
then known. So when Uncle Frank asked the 
toregoing question, I detected a pleasant malice 
in his voice. I merely answered, quietly: 

“That wont do. I know you hate cold weath- 
er, Uncle Frank, and would as soon go to Africa 
and camp outon the Desert of Sahara, as to 
Russia. Let me study.” 

Uncle Frank laughed one of his soul-stirring, 
cheery laughs, and rising, he said : 

“ Well, Dave, make hay while the sun shines, 
study as hard as you can for ten days, because 
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at the end of that time, you and I are to set 
sail for Russia.” 

“ Uncle Frank !” 

“ Call ‘ Uncle Frank,’ as much as you please. 
In ten days we start for Russia; aad mind me, 
young man, if I catch one of those law books 
smuggled in any of your traps, I'll pitch them 
overboard, and maybe you after them. Now go 
on with your studies and don’t let what I have 
told you distract your attention.” And with a 
kind of malicious chuckle he left the room. 

I waited till I heard him shut the door of the 
library, then flinging my book on the table, I 
danced a double shuffle on the middle of my 
floor. Very lightly for fear my uncle might 
hear me, but with much gusto, nevertheless. 
Don’t smile scornfully, reader, but remember 
with charity that I was scarcely nineteen, and 
was having a dream of youth realized in the 
most unexpected manner. I danced till I was 
exhausted, and then flung myselfon my couch 
to ponder over the joy which had come to me. 
At dinner that day my uncle made no allusion to 
the expedition, and I almost began to fear it was 
only a joke, except I never knew my good, odd 
guncle to joke in that way. At tea, however, he 
told me all his plans, and that night I laid my 
head on my pillow, feeling certain of my hap- 


piness. 

The ten days passed sluggishly enough, I read 
very little law and very much Russia. At last 
we started. Our voyage was like every other 
voyage ; nothing of any note happening, but a 
sailor tumbling overboard. That saddened me 
somewhat, for I was young, and had been but 
little out in the world. Iam not going to give 
my readers a tedious account of our journeyings. 
If they are desirous of hearing more of the places 
which I may mention, let them go to some 
library and procure a book of travels. One nar- 
ration is as good as the other. 

In Livonia, I picked up some curious and 
tragical histories, which I may give you some 
other time, if the story I now give you pleases. 
Tn Courland I went on an elk hunt, and together 
with my uncle was “in at the death.” Those 
antlers in the front hall were trophies of that 
day’s sport. We made a flying visit to Archan- 
gel (or Arkanghelsk), but there my merry uncle 
almost perished with the cold, and we left, just 
stopping at Novgorood, a secondary city, bearing 
but few traces of the wealth and strength which 
gave rise to the proverb— 

“* Quis contra Deos et magnam Novogordian ?” 
(“ Who can resist the gods and Great Nov- 
gorood 

Moscow claimed quite a large share of our at- 
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tention. But I am wandering among the scenes 
so vividly painted upon my memory. My read- 
ers will think I am forgetting my promise of 
not making a guide book of my story. No, I 
am not. I will stop instanter, and try and re- 
deem my character. It is enough to say that 
Uncle Frank Harewood and I travelled all 
through Russia, but met with no adventures till 
we came to Esthonia. There an exciting scene 
took place which I shall never forget, and I 
heard a story which I shall give to my readers 
as it was told to me. 

We arrived in Esthonia (anciently called 
Esthland or Revel), in December, which, because 
of the ravages committed by the wolves who are 
there savage and audacious with hunger, is call- 
ed “ Viku Mehnes,” or “ Wolf's Mouth.” The 
peasants were rather a miserable set, and much 
addicted to drunkenness. The stories I heard 
of the wolves, their ferocity and boldness, made 
my heart quiver, but still filled me with a wild 
desire to be an eye-witness to some bloody, fear- 
ful scene. I think the same reckless idea must — 
have possessed my worthy uncle, for hearing one 
day that a relation of the inn-keeper with whom 
we lodged, was going with his daughter to visit 
the bedside of his dying fpther, Uncle Frank 
made interest, and got’a seat for both of us in 
the sledge. To the peasant’s two horses, we 
added three. 

“One for the wolves, and two for ourselves,” 
Uncle Frank said. 

My heart glowed with the prospect of a strug- 
gle with the savage beasts. Well wrapped up 
and well-armed, we started. The peasant was a 
hard, coarse man, and his daughter simply pretty 
and rather stupid. I could gain no amusement 
from her society, so leaning back in the sledge, 
which rushed swiftly over the snow drawn by the 
five good horses, I had nothing better to do than — 
listen to every noise with an impatient heart. 
The first half of the journey was passed without 
accident. The road now ran along the skirts of 
a dense pine forest. Suddenly my uncle raised 
his head, and the peasant girl @efore me shud- 
dered, and bowed hers. 

“ Be ready, Dave, my dear boy, and take good 
aim. Lose not a Single shot.” 

The deep tones of my uncle’s voice damped 
my enthusiasm, and the sight which met my eyes 
on looking back, robbed me of all my glowing 
romance. I did not turn sick with fear, nor 
lose my cool courage, but I felt that real danger 
followed quick upon us, as I looked at the troop 
of wolves who came rashing over the snow with 
that long, vigorous, lapping trot, I had sb often 
read about. The horses heard the fearful, deep 
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howl with which the beasts approached, and of 
their own accord sprang forward with wild eyes 
and distended nostrils. Slowly but surely they 
gained upon us. So near was the foremost that 
I could hear his deep pants, see his glaring eyes 
and open, red mouth. ? 

“ Be ready, Dave, and fire,” said Uncle Frank, 
taking aim. 

I followed his example, and at a word two 
wolves rolled in the snow, giving up their life 
with a prolonged howl. The troop fora mo- 
ment or two gathered round their dead comrades, 
then pushed on in pursuit with renewed vigor. 
Again and again Uncle Frank and I fired, with 
the same result. At last the forest grew thinner 
as did the number of our pursuers. One great 
gaunt fellow hung on to the chase. Both my 
uncle and myself had expended all our ammu- 
nition, and my heart began to sink, as I watched 
this savage beast following with unswerving, un- 
faltering leaps, each moment gaining on us. 

“ Uncle!” I exclaimed, “ all our powder gone, 
what shall we do?” 

“We can but give up one of the horses to him, 
Dave. Keep a good heart.” 

“That of course I shall do. He gains upon 
us.” 

Raising his voice, Uncle Frank bade the 
driver give one of the horses to the beast. 

“No more powder. Loose the horse I brought 
on purpose, or the wolf will spring upon the 
sledge.” 

The man hastened to obey, but owing to his 
stupidity in harnessing, the animal could not be 
got loose as soon as we expected. 

“Cut him loose! Cut either one loose! 
David, my boy, be cool and steady.” 

While the man, almost powerless with terror, 
fumbled with the fastenings, the savage beast 
gained the side of the sledge, and with a deep 
howl sprang upon the side—his red tongue near- 
ly touching my face, his hot, panting breath fan- 
ning my cheek. Here then was the romance of 
a wolf chase in Russia! Raising my musket, I 
struck the brute with the butt end of it and crush- 
ed his skull, and howling, he slackened his hold 
and rolled upon the snow which was soon red- 
dened with his blood. He was the last of the 
pursuers, and we reached our destination in 
safety. I felt glad that I had figured in the 
scene, but had no desire to go through another. 

We stayed a few days in the little village 
which we had reached through so much peril, 
and it was there I heard the following story. 
Don’t grow impatient, reader—it is but a short 
story—scarcely more than an anecdote. 

The village where we stopped was small, and 


of course being strangers, foreigners, we were 
noticed and much talked about. The first two 
days of our stay, I noticed an old, weather-beaten 
peasant, who walking with a crutch, hovered 
near us. The sight of this man filled me with 
sorrow and aversion too. One day he entered, 
the room where we sat. He awkwardly doffed 
his cap, and said he had come to hear the ac- 
count of our escape, from our own lips. 

Perfectly good-naturedly, Uncle Frank related 
the scene. The old peasant listened attentively, 
and when the recital was finished, rose. 

“ Many thanks, sir, for your kindness. Your 
boy there, isa brave and handsome one. My 
little Alexandrovich would have been just his 
age had he lived—poor fellow !” 

The evident sorrow of the old man drew from 
my uncle the question, as to what had happened 
to him ? 

“The wolf, sir,” and the man moved to the 

door. 
“If not too painful, we would hear the story, 
my worthy fellow,” said my uncle, kindly. One 
of Uncle Frank’s weaknesses was an insatiable 
thirst for stories. 

“T fear it would tire you, sirs.” 

“No, no,” said uncle, eagerly, “ sit down, and 
let us hear it ¢” 

The man obeyed, and here is his sad story. 

“Ten years ago, wolves were more numerous 
than they are now, and a bounty was offered for 
them. Then a war was waged by all the peas- 
ants against these beasts. My Elise andI had 
been married ten years, and our only child, little 
Alexandrovich, was nine years old. My wife 
was a pretty fearless woman, and while I was 
off hunting, would go into tlie woods after tagots, 
and once or twice brought home a wolf's cub. 
One day she showed me with great triumph three 
wolf’s cubs, which she had killed with stones 
while they were drinking. She was going to 
throw them into the yard, when little Alexandro- 
vich begged to be allowed to keep them for a 
little while to play with them. It was summer 
and the windows were open. As my boy played 
with the little dead beast, 1 thought I heard a 
ery, alow, mournful cry, as if of a dog in dis- 
tress. At this sound, my old father sprang to 
his feet, and exclaimed, as he turned deadly pate : 

“‘ Michael! throw the cubs from the window ! 
The old she-wolf hunts for them! Another howl 
and our lives are worthless! Do you forget, that 
a wolf’s howl betokens misfortune and death ?” 

“Such is the superstition of our people,” 
parenthesized the man. “I seized the cubs, but 
too late! With a savage howl, the wolf mother, 


a gigantic beast, sprang into the window and . 
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fell upon my child. She had tracked her young 
by the blood, and now came to rescue them. We 
were wholly unarmed, and before I could take 
my gun from its nail, the savage brute had fairly 
tern my child, my only child, limb from limb. 
Just at that moment, my brave wife entered the 
oom, and seeing that her child was im danger, 
she raised the heavy stick of wood she carried, 
and sprang forward, to struggle with the brute. 
My gun now was useless, for I could not use it 
for fear of shooting my wife, so dropping it, I 
seized my knife and grappled with the wolf; 
and my father threw the cubs from the window, 
hoping thus to cause the beast to leave. My 
wife died before I could rescue her—then the 
beast turned upon my father and myself. Both 
fought like tigers, but the maddened, ferocious 
animal was too much for us. My father, too, 
fell dying by my side, sunk exhausted ‘on 
the floor which was slippery with the life-blood 
of all who were dear to me in this world. Miss- 
ing her young, the creature, though wounded 
Gesperately, sprang from the window. The next 
day she was found dead a few yards from the 
house. My wife, child and father dead, I had a 
brain fever, which, together with the fearful 
wounds I had received, kept me at death’s door.” 
So speaking, the old man threw back his shirt, 
and displayed across his back fearful scars made 
by the savage wolf. 

“Much better had it been for me, if I had died 
then. My grief made me a lonely old man, and 
my wounds a cripple for life—unable to work 
80 as to earn my bread—a lonely old man depend- 
ent upon the charity of others. Good-day.” — 

“Stay, my good fellow!” exclaimed Uncle 
Frank, his very handsome face glowing with 
emotion. “Let me help you. Here is a purse 
which will serve you for manya day. May God 
bless you, and take you soon to him.” 

“Amen,” said the man; and after ‘profasely 
thanking my uncle, he hobbled out of the room, 
and we never saw him again. 
~ When our host brought us our tea that night, 
my uncle spoke to him of the poor fellow. 

“What is the name of that old, lame man, I 
have seen round here since I came ?” 

“ That is Michael ‘Tomsk, an old rascal !” 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“That he is the worst man in the village, and 
if it were not for shortening his misery, no one 
would give him a cent.” 

“You must be mistaken.” 

“Not at all.” 

“Why, he has just told me a story of suffer- 
ing which fairly made me shudder, and I gave 
him money.” 


THE WOLF’S MOUTH. 


“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the host. “ Was it 
the wolf story ?” 

“He told me of his fearful struggle with a 
wolf who killed his whole family.” 

“All a lie!” 

“Alla lie?” and Uncle Frank bounded from 

“Yes, sir. He was the wolf himself.” 

“ Had the story no foundation ?” 

“ Very little.” 

“Tell me the truth.” 

“This is it. Michael Tomsk is, and always 
has been, one of the worst men in the village— 
bad-tempered and drunken, he was the wolf of 
his household. He had a wife and one child, 
whom he used to abuse awtully. His wife was a 
beautiful, high-spirited, courageous woman, and 
often added to her support by fearlessly trap- 
ping and killing wolves. One day in a fit of 
drunkenness and bad temper, he so abused his 
little son, a bright, little fellow, that he died. 
His mother in trying to defend her little boy, the 
sole joy of her life, received her death-blow from 
the powerful arm of the father, and—” 

“He showed me the fearful scars inflicted by 
the wolf,” gasped my uncle, in one last effort to 
preserve the truth of his story. 

“A little patience, sir. Thatsame night he 
and his father, a man his equal in strength and 
wickedness, had a fierce quarrel, and Michael 
stabbed him to the heart. He was taken and 
sentenced, and those scars you saw are the marks 
of the knout !” 

“The knout!” exclaimed Uncle Frank, with 
ashudder. “I thought fow ever received the 
punishment and’ lived !” 

“Few do. No other man except he was such 
a savage as Michael Tomsk, could. He was 
knotted and left for dead, and how he ever came 
to life none can tell. He leads a wretched life; 
beaten, cursed, half-starved and homeless, he is 
atoning for his fearful crimes.” 

The inn-keeper left, and my uncle paced up 
and down the room, more angry than I had ever 
seen him before : 

“T could kill him, myself!’ he muttered, and 
there the subject dropped. I did not dare to al- 
lude to it, and now if I want to put my good 
kind old uncle out of sorts, and in a fit of bad 
temper—as bad as he ever gets, good man! I 
have but to say: Vixu Meanus, or Woxr’s 
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WINTER. 
Let winter !—let spirits 
The darkssing world ond deep! 


THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 


BY MBS. EB. DAWES. 


Away we go o’er the frozen snow 
With a motion light and free, 

°Tis cold we know, and the wind doth blow, 
But a fearless band are we. 


Out of the town, as the sun goes down, 
We skim along the way: 

With never a frown, all care we drown, 
And yield to pleasure’s sway. 


Each hooded face is full of grace, 
And wears a sunny smile; 

With the lily’s trace the rose hath place, 
Where dimples play the while. 


Each gallant gent, on comfort bent, 
Sits close to some fair one’s side ; 
While jokes are sent with kind intent, 

And all enjoy the ride. 


And then at night, when the moon is bright, 
The best of our joys begin; : 

For a cheerful light, and a supper all right, 
We'll find at the wayside inn. 


On a pleasant day, in & well-filled sleigh 
Of friends we love so well, 

There ’s nothing so gay as to speed away 
At the sound of the merry bell. 

Then away we go o'er the frozen snow, 
With a motion light and free ; 

*Tis cold we know, and the wind doth blow, 
But a fearless band are we. 


LORIGINAL.] 


MRS. REED’S MISTAKE, 


BY GEORGE 8. RAND. 


Mas. Hersert Reep had two very disagree- 
able tasks before her to perform. That was why 
she stood so long arranging the ribbons of her 
jaunty lace cap, and smoothing down the folds 
of her dark rich morning-dress, after the break- 
fast-bell had rung long and lustily. She dread- 
ed what-she felt herself called upon to say. First, 
she must inform her uncle—a white-headed old 
man, who had been in her house for several 
months—that he must look somewhere else for a 
home ; she did not feel that it was her duty to 
take care of him. Secondly, she must say to 
her son Philip, that he was greatly demeaning 
himself by paying so much attention to a mere 
nobody—a poor school-teacher, who lived in a 
bit of a cottage, and supported a widowed moth- 
er with her earnings. Furthermore, she must 
say to her son Philip, that such a proceeding up- 
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she should be greatly incensed if he did not pay 

the strictest attention to all that she had been 

pleased to say on the subject. 

This, I repeat, was all very disagreeable to 

Mrs. Reed. Her uncle would grow pathetic over 

what she had to say to him; he would remind 

her of the time, when she used to sit upon his 

knee, a little, orphan child, with no home but the 

one he could give her ; he might ask her if this 

was her gratitude; and what she hoped in her 
age, if she turned away from him in his? * 

Her son Philip would get very angry—he was 

proud and high-hearted—he would, in all human 
probability, say a great many bitter things to her ; 
he would praise his plebeian divinity in the high- 
est terms, and, perhaps, end by declaring that 
he should consult his own tastes in the matter, 
and not hers ! 

Mrs. Reed’s nerves were weak, but, she must 
do her duty. So she went down to the break- 
fast-room. Her uncle and son were there before 
her, seated before the warm, cheery fire. It was 
a pleasant little place. The sunlight streamed 
in at the windows, and flickered across the nice- 
ly-set table. From the massive coffee urn, a de- 
lightfal aroma was diffased through the room. 
Mrs. Reed glanced around with a complacent 
smile upon her hard, finely-cut features. Should 
she speak her mind, then? No, not until break- 
fast was over, she thought, taking her place at 
the head of the table. 

“ Coming events cast their shadows before,” 
is an old saying. For this reason, perhaps, the 
sumptuous meal was a silent one. The blue 
eyes of the old man—which had all the summer 
of his life saved in their kindly depths—were bent 
steadily upon his plate. Mrs. Reed thought his 
hand was unusually tremulous as he raised his 
coffee to his lips. Philip’s face—and a finer one 
is seldom seen—wore a grave, perplexed look. 
There were several attempts made to start a little 
breakfast-table conversation. Mrs. Reed said 
it was a beautiful morning. Philip bowed. The 
old man bowed. She said that she had thought 
the night before that it looked like a storm. 

Indeed said Philip. 

An hour later he could have remarked, drily, 
that the signs were not to be wondered at. That 
the storm had come. / 

“She didn’t think from present appearances, 
that the coming winter would be a very severe 
one.” 

“ Neither did he.” 

The old man answered this time. Mrs. Reed 
smiled. She was particularly favored by this. 
It led the way to the very subject which she wish- 


on his part was against her express wishes; and 


ed most to approach. 
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_ “ Where do you intend to spend the winter, 
uncle ?” she asked, as she drew her knife, sharp- 
ly, through the juicy steak upon her plate. 


Where did he intend to spend the winter? 


The question whizzed through his brain like a 
bullet. It was lucky for him that he was sitting 
instead of standing, because for the moment. he 
was stricken so senseless—almost helpless. The 
massive silver fork dropped from his trembling 
hand. The blue eyes, so full of summer,. grew 
misty and dim, as though hazy autumn-time was 
beginning to look up from their depths. Where 
did he intend to spend the winter? This from 
the woman whom he had loved and cherished 
through a helpless, weary orphanhood? Present- 
ly a smile broke over his face. 

“Thank God!’ he thought, “ living seventy- 
five years, he had never before met with such 
ingratitude.” 

“ What was that you said, mother?” inquired 
Philip, her words having just broken through the 
deep study which he was in. “Where is Uncle 
William going to spend the winter? Isn’t the 
question a strange one?” 

The old man raised his eyes to Philip’s face. 
There was a world of thankfulness in. their depths. 
He tied to speak, but his lips were dry, and not 
a single word went from them. 

- “ Not very strango,” answered Mrs. Reed, 
blandly. ‘Of course he has’ some plan for the 
future.” 

Philip’s lip curled. 

“T had thought so myself,” he answered, 
“and I had never for a moment dreamed that his 
plan would conflict with yours!” 

Mrs. Reed smiled. Her features grew harder 
than ever. She looked towards her uncle. Her 
gaze was sharp and hard as steel. 

“ You want me to find another home. Is that 
it?” he asked in a broken voice. 

“T had thought you wished to do so.” 

** Mother!” said Philip, reproachfully. 

“It shall be as you wish,” was the answer giv- 
en, more in sorrow than in anger. “I shall be 
well off in any place—in any place. I’veno fears.” 

He arose from the table as he spoke, and walk- 
ed slowly out of the room. 

“Don’t put yourself to any inconvenience, 
Uncle William, because you feel as though you 
ought to leave us,” said Mrs. Reed, as he open- 
ed the door. 

He looked for a moment into her hard, selfish 
face, but his mild blue eyes wasted their light 
upon marble. Her features did not change. 

“Don’t worry about me,” he answered, pleas- 
antly. “I shall-be well taken care of. Good 

” 
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With this he closed the door, and went up to 
his room. 

“ What does this mean, mother?” asked Philip 
pushing back his plate, and rising hastily ,from 
the table. 

“It means that I cannot be burdened with the 
old man any longer. Nothing more.” 

“Thope not, in Heaven’s name! I should 
think it was enough. .I trust your conscience is 
at ease.” 

“Perfectly, my son. Sit down, if you please, 
I have something to say to you. Will you tell 
me where you spend your evenings lately ?” 

Philip changed color. He was not expecting 
this. The subject was a tender one. He. bent 
his eyes to the carpet, for a moment, then raised 
them to his mother’s face. 

“I was twenty-one years of age, three years 
since, if I remember rightly,” he answered. 

“T am aware of the fact; but I should never 
have guessed it from your actions. You conduct 

yourself more like a youth of eighteen.” 

The young man bowed, and bit his lip. 

“You are pleased to be complimentary,” he 
said, smiling a little bitterly. 

“T am pleased to speak plainly to you, as a 
mother should speak to her son. I have your 
highest good at heart, and shall expect you to 
abide by my counsellings.” 

“ Well, what are they?” he asked, impatiently. 
“TT must know that first.” 

“But my first question remains unanswered. 
Where do you spend your evenings ?” 

“Tn a place, both pleasant and respectable.” 
“ To you Y’ 

“To me, mother, to every one, there is not a 
person living—” 

“ Be quiet, Philip,” broke in Mrs. Reed, hold- 
ing her hand to her head, nervously. “ There is 
no use in getting boisterous. It can all be sum- 
med up in a few simple words. You are forget- 
ting yourself and your station by seeking com- 
pany beneath you. I do not say but this pale- 
faced girl who has won upon your boyish fancy, 
is well enough. I do not doubt that she is, but 
she is not your equal ; and you wrong both your- 
self and her when you treat herassuch. This 
intimacy can never result in anything serious. I 
desire that it should be broken off. I am quite 
in earnest about it.” 

“If it is a boyish fancy, it will die of itself, 
mother,” said Philip. “I think we can‘ both af- 
ford to wait, Iam sure I am not afraid, and my 
safety, as you look upon it, is the most deeply 
threatened.” 
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‘There is no use in parleying, Philip. You 
understand me. Shalit beasI wish?” 


“J will’ act honorably. I will promise you 
that. A son’s honor should lie very near a 
mother’s heart.” 

Mrs; Reed’s eyes flashed for the first time. 

*« T never allow any one to trifle with me,” she 
said. 

“Neither do I. Will you be so kind as to 
look to Uncle William. He may need you. It’s 
quite time for me to be down town. Good morn- 
ing. I will dine at the hotel, to-day.” 

Mrs. Reed made an ineffectual attempt to 
speak again, but Philip closed the door of the 
breakfast room very unceremoniously, and stalk- 
ed through the hall into the street. 

For a whole hour, the anxious mother walked 
nervously up and down the breakfast-room, 
thinking of her undatiful son, and trying to de- 
vise a plan by which she could bend his stubborn 
will. None occurred to her, and, in consequence, 
she grew more and more flurried and troubled, 
till at last she was in a perfect fever of excite- 
ment. A servant came into the room and clear- 
ed the table, but she did not notice; another 
came and replenished the fire; again the door 
opened, and this time her uncle made his appear- 
ance, equipped fora journey. Her eyes brightened. 

“Are you going, so soon? “she asked. 

“Yes, I’m going down on C—— Street to 
stop a few weeks with an old school-mate. Don’t 
fret about me.” 

“On C—— Street?” repeated Mrs. Reed. 
“ Let me see, what is your friend’s name ?” 

“ Halmer—Mrs. Halmer !” 

“ Has she a daughter Lizzie?” _ 

“To. 

“ What in the world put it into your old head 
to go there!” exclaimed Mrs. Reed, quite for- 
getting herself. ‘I’m sure you are welcome to 
stay here as long as you please, instead of going 
there. Does Philip know anything about it?” 

“O yes, he proposed it to me. It’s very 
pleasant and comfortable. Call round and see 
me.” 

“No, not there; but haven’t you been a little 
hasty about this? Wouldn’t it be better for 
you to remain here with me ?”’ 

“No I thank you—no. I have an idea of 
making Lizzie Halmer my heiress.” 

“ Your heiress!’ she repeated, laughing drily. 
“ Let me congratulate her upon her possessions ! 
You are inclined to be facetious, Uncle William.” 

“Do you think so? Perhaps I am getting 
foolish. Good morning. I‘ wish you much 
happiness.” 

“Good morning.” 

So they parted. The old man went to the car- 
riage that was waiting for him, laughing and rub- 
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bing his hands together, his face glowing with 
smiles. Mrs. Reed continued her walk up and 
down the breakfast-room, her face as scowling 
and dark as a November morning. 

A week passed away. On the morning of a 
bright, cheery day, Mrs. Reed sat alone in her 
elegant boudoir, her feelings quite out of keeping 
with the cheery splendor around her. She could 
find no pleasure in anything she heard or saw, so 
strong and deep was her anxiety for her son 
Philip. 

As she sat with her hands folded before her, 
looking steadily into the glowing fire, there was 
a hard ring at the street door, followed by a 
rustling of silks along the hall. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Reed,” began a voice, 
at the same moment that her door was thrown 
open. “I thought I’d call around and see you. 
How pale you are looking !” . 

“Why, Mrs. Wells, I’m glad to see you,” 
said Mrs. Reed, rising and extending her hand 
to the bustling, portly little woman. 

“Thank you,” returned Mrs. Wells. “But 
have you heard the gossip? I’m sure not for it 
is but just out.’’ 

“ Gossip ?”’ repeated Mrs. Reed, wonderingly. 

“ Yes, though for my life J can’t make any- 
thing very straight of it. Annie Weston gave it 
to me an hour since, Well to begin with, there’s 
to be a wedding—a splendid wedding—at our 
church at ten o’clock !” 

“Indeed! Do you know anything of the 
parties ?” 

“Nothing at all. That is the queerest of it. 
It seems that a rich old gray-beard has made a 
poor girl—poor, but very, exceedingly beautiful— 
his heiress, and that she is about to marry into 
one of our highest families. The young gentle 
man’s people idolize her, and are perfectly insane 
with joy. O, I suppose it’s a grand affair. 
Wont you dress, and drive down to the church 
with me? Be as expeditious as possible, that we 
may get a good seat. O, I forgot to say that the 
old fellow—the one worth the money I mean— 
is fitting the young couple up an establishment 
on T—— Street in almost royal magnificence. 
There is to be a great wedding supper there to- 
night. Be spry as you can, Mrs. Reed. There, 
let me assist you in tying your bonnet, I think 
we shall have ample time. How much I do en- 
joy this! Don’t you, Mrs. Reed ?” 

Mrs. Reed said, “ Yes,” and buttoned her fars: 
up closely about her throat, while she was 


ing. 
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“ Very funny, indeed !” 

“O, the old man is so very rich! People ney- 
er knew half about it until a few daysago. There, 
step right into the carriage. James, drive as fast 
as you possibly can to our church. Indeed, I 
do enjoy this so much, Mrs. Reed !” 

Mrs. Reed smiled, and looked out of the car- 
riage window. 

“Tt is said, too,” burst out Mrs. Wells, again 
“that the old gentleman has been treated rather 
shabbily by some of his wealthy relations, and 
that he takes this very quaint way of revenging 
himself.” 

“ Indeed !” was the faint reply. 

““Do see the throngs of people in this street. 
How it has been noised about. I don’t care, I 
shall insist on occupying my own pew at any 
rate, even if I have to turn the governor out of 
it. I’m sure we shall see the most beautiful bride 
of the season, Mrs. Reed. It lacks just half an 
hour of the ceremony.” 

The carriage stopped before the church, and 
the two ladies alighted. 

“ Follow me; I will make a way through the 
crowd,” said Mrs Wells, elbowing her way along. 
“T shall certainly find my way to my own pew 
in spite of everything. Isn’t this delightful.” 

Mrs. Reed thought it was anything but this, 
yet she was too polite to disagree with her 
triend, so she smiled, and held fast to her bonnet 
with both hands, saying, *‘ Very delightful !” 

The seat was reached at last, thanks to Mrs. 
Wells’s inimitable perseverance, and two or three 
misses very unceremoniously elbowed out of it. 
By-and-by the crowd grew still and expectant. 
Mrs. Reed coald almost hear her own heart beat. 
The half hour was most gone. Would the wed- 
ding party ever come? What made her tremble 
80% She was thinking of Philip, poor, anxious 
mother! She wondered if he was there. She 
looked about, he was nowhere to be seen. He 
might be in another part of the church. She 
felt almost sure that she should see him. There 
was a heavy rumbling of carriages in the street ; 
@ pause at the church door ; a stifled whispering 
rippled through the crowd ; the rich, solemn tones 
of the organ broke out upon the air, in a grand 
anthem. 

Mrs. Reed kept her gaze fixed upon the broad 
aisle. The party walked slowly along to the al- 
tar. Of asudden Mrs. Wells felt the grasp of 
her friend fixed firmly upon her arm. But she 
could not take her eyes from the bride to learn 
what troubled her. 

“My son Philip!” gasped Mrs. Reed, sinking 
back in her seat and clasping her hands over her 
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“O my good heavens!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wells. “ Jsn’t this really splendid? Your son. 
And as I live, it’s your uucle who is giving away 
the bride. Don’t faint, please! What a veil 
she wears, do look, just a moment. Isn’t she 
beautiful? What a lucky woman you—don’t 
faint, Mrs. Reed! O, what a romance I’m in! 
And you didn’t know a thing of it!’’ 

The bridal party turned away from the altar. 
The organ, as though a pulse of joy was beating 
at its great heart, gave out peal after peal of 
grand delicious melody. It fell upon the ears of 
Mrs. Reed like a dirge. She had made a mis- 
take. She had turned a millionaire from her 
door, and—lost ! 


REMARKABLE AFFECTION. 


In one compartment of the cage in which the 
animals perform, at Van Amburgh’s beautiful 
menagerie, in Chestnut Street, is a huge, tawn 
Asiatic lion. His room-mate is a black fem 
tiger. The tiger is small compared with the re- 
gal lion, but is highly valuable as a zoological 
curiosity, and the only specimen of the black 
tiger in this country. She was purchased by Mr. 

an Amburgh some two years ago, and has lived 
with the lion ever since. The attachment be- 
tween the two is something remarkable. When 
other animals are in the cage, and any affront is 
offered to the little tiger, she runs under the belly 
of the lion, and woe be to any animal that dares 
approach her. No matter how hungry he may 
be the lion never touches his share of their daily 
meat until his little chum has selected her share, 
and even this he never entirely consumes until 
certain that she has had enough. All the ani- 
mals are as fat as moles, but this black tiger is 
aldermanic in her proportions, and no remedy 
exists for the matter. She has been twice remov- 
ed from the lion, but until she was returned the 
generous beast would take neither food nor rest, 
while the frantic manner in which he dashed at 
the bars was sufficient warning that the further 
detention of the tiger would be a dangerous mat- 
ter. Should his mate die, the lion would prob- 
ably pine to death. Once when she was taken 
away, a lioness was substituted. The lion in- 
stantly fell upon her, and at a single bite broke 
her spine and crushed some of her ribs. Care- 
ful nursing saved her life, and she is still living, 
but with her immovably 
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A MELANCHOLY TRUTH. 


A man of genius consumes one portion of his 
life in painful studjes ; another in addressing his 
labors to the public; in the last inconsiderable 
remnant of his life he, aps, begins to enjoy 
the public esteem for which he had sacrificed its 
solid consolations, his fortune, his tranquillity, 
and his domestic ‘cares. Amid the funeral cy- 
press, he sees the green leaves of the laurel. 
resembles a veteran soldier, who, at the moment 
he is carried from the trenches in 
honors 


eyes. “‘ What a terrible mistake !” 


an expiri 
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THE MONARCH OF MUSIC. 


THE MARCH OF CRIME. 
A MEMORY OF THE TOWN. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Murder with crimson hand has stalked 
Abroad at noonday and at night; 
The blood-stained with the pure have walked, 
And Wrong has seemed to master Right. 
Lame-handed Justice on her seat 
(With few far bet ) 
Has seen the links of guilt complete, 
Yet found a way that guilt to screen. 


Corruption in official ranks, 
And evif counsel holding rale, 

He who resists has little thanks : 
Fewer he who becomes a tool 

To civic power—and near and far 
Drifts the miasma of the hour; 

A bribe the gates of justice bar, 
And flattery hath boundless power. 


And to what end? Rapine, and Theft, 
And Lust, and all the passions, take 
The place that Innocence hath left, 
Her hiding-place afar to make. 
O, hasten the auspicious day, 
When life, though high or low, shall be 
Safe under the propitious sway 
Of Civic Truth and Honesty! . 


THE MONARCH OF MUSIC, 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX, 
AUTHOR oF ‘PEN AND INK SKETOHES,” ETO. 


Upon a beautiful morning in the month of 
May, 1762, a little girl about eight years of age, 
and a boy about two years her junior, descended 
the vine-covered banks of Kohosbeez, at the foot 
of which murmured and flowed the pure and 
rapid waters of the river Moldau, which loses 
itself in the ancient forest of Bohemia. Instead 
of dancing on their path with all that lively 
gaiety so common to young people of their age, 

' these two children held each other by the hand, 
and walked slowly along, with thoughtful brows 
and downcast eyes, and the gravity of years 
stamped upon their faces, yet all the easy grace, 
eandor and simplicity of childhood was observ- 
able in their countenances and motions. Their 
dress announced the poverty of their condition. 
The little girl’s nobes were faded and worn, while 
those of the boy were patched with cloths of 
different colors at both knees and elbows. Nev- 
ertheless, poor though they seemed, it was easy 
to perceive that a kind and attentive mother had 


hastily combed and braided their long, fair ring- 
lets, and had washed their delicate hands, and 
handsome, intelligent faces, thus investing pov- 
erty with its chiefest dignity and grace—that of 
personal cleanliness. They held in their hands 
each a Jarge piece of bread, upon which from 
time to time they cast their eyes without ventur- 
ing to eat. When they had reached the foot of 
the descent, and were about to seek shelter be- 
neath the green boughs of the forest trees, the 
little boy broke silence. 

“Did you remark, my sister,” said he, with a 
sad voice, ‘in what manner our mother gave us 
our breakfast this morning, and how she sighed 
when I said, ‘ Nothing but bread again?” 

‘* Yes, brother,” replied the little girl, shaking 
her pretty head, and sighing, “she wept. I saw 
her tears and her look, which seemed to say, 
‘There is even no more bread in the house, so 
you must be content.’ But why do you weep ?” 
added the little girl, suddenly melting into tears 
at the sight of her brother’s emotion. 

“I weep because you do,” replied Wolfgang, 
in his turn; and then he added, “I grieve, too, 
that I have not bread enough for my breakfast ?” 

“Poor little thing!” said his sister, kissing 
the tears from his eyes, and fondling him as if 
she had been twenty, and not two, years his 
senior, “ you are never without some great grief. 
But, come, let us wander below the green spread- 
ing branches of the trees, and pluck the little 
flowers that peep from the clustered grass that 
grows beneath them, and you shall eat what 
bread you have, and we will wreathe our brows 
with blossoms, and forget that we are hungry.” 

As she spoke, Frederika led her brother into 
the forest path that skirted the margin of the 
Kohosbeez, and began to cull the wild blossoms 
from the banks, and to laugh in the fullness of 
her joy. High overhead towered the ash, fir 
and elm trees, and golden sunbeams struggled 
through their openings, and fell upon the moss- 
grown stones, and wild foxgloves, and trefoils, 
and ferns, that clustered by the river's side, 
The songs of the birds came echoing from the 
far recesses of the deep greenwood, and fell upon 
the ears of the children like heaven-attuned har- 
monies, until the soul of the little boy was stirred 
within him, and his lips quivered with an 
undefinable emotion. 

“ Frederika,” said he, in a soft whisper, as he 
turned his large blue eyes towards those azure 
spots of the serene sky which could be seen 
through the shady foliage overhead, ‘“‘ Frederika,” 
said he, as the flowers dropped from his hand 
and his face assumed a devotional character, 
“what a sweet place would this be to pray in.” 
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_ “True, Wolfgang,” said the child, struck by 
her brother’s earnestness, “‘ but for what, and to 
whom will we pray ?” 

“ We shall pray for some means to make my 
mother smile oftener, and my father to seem less 
sad, and we shall ask that poverty may go from 
our dwelling-place, and leave us happiness in- 
stead ; and we shall pray to God who lives in the 
blue heavens which you see yonder through the 
dense leaves of the forest.” 

“ And he will listen to us,” said the little girl, 
joining her hands, and kneeling with charming 
simplicity upon the ground, while her brother 
bent down at her side. ‘My mother says he al- 
ways listens to the prayers of children who love 
their parents.” 

And she closed her beautiful eyes, and ex- 
claimed, in low, solemn tones, while her brother’s 
voice mingled with hers : 

“Q, give us the means of being useful to our 
parents.” 

As the little boy and girl kneeled upon the 
soft green grass, and uttered their filial aspira- 
tions, the sunbeams fell upon their closed eyes 
and spiritualized features, as if they loved to do so, 
and the eyes of a man who was concealed by the 
thick foliage which surrounded the spot where 
they knelt, shone on them too, with such an ex- 
pression as an angel might wear if it listened to 
such silvery voices. The man was of lofty, 
noble stature, his countenance was mild and 
benevolent, and his dress rich but simple. He 
stood silent and thoughtful, and leaned upon the 
tree behind which the lonely children knelt. 

“ Direct us how we may assist our parents,” 
said the little boy, rising from his knees, and a8- 
sisting his sister to do 80 also.. 

“ We have finished our prayers, then, Wolf- 
gang,” said Frederika, as she kissed her 
brother’s lips. 

“And we have discovered the means for 
which we have prayed,” exclaimed the boy, in- 
terrupting her, while his face lighted up with 
’ joy, and his eyes sparkled with hope. “I knew 
we should discover some way of assisting our 

ts.” 

“ And what have you discovered, our wise 
Wolfgang ?” cried Frederika, laughing. 

“ Has not our mother over and over again told 
us that we were good children?” said the boy. 
“ And has not our father declared that you could 
sing, and that I could play well upon the piano ¢ 
Now we shall rise some fine morning,” said the 
child, with a serious air, “and we shall take 
each other’s hands, and we shall wander far 
away over green plains, and by hedge paths and 
rivers, until we discover on our way some stately 
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castle; and you shall sing, and I shall play upon 
the piano, and the rich folks of the castle shall 
give us gold, Frederika,” said the rapt, dreaming 
boy, while his little breast heaved with the earn- 
estness and fulness of his feelings, and his eyes 
shone as if with an inspiration. “I shall make 
the piano tremble with the most enchanting sirs, 
till every lady who listens to it shall tremble too, 
and then they shall embrace thee and me, and 
shall give us pearls, and jewels, and bon-bons, 
but I shall say, ‘ We will have none of these; 
give us money, I pray you, that we may carry it 
to our father and mother.” 

“ Ah, what a dreamer thou art!” cried the 
little girl, as she kisssed her brother. 

“ But more than that, sister,” continued the 
castle-building infant, with a profusion of ex- 
pression and ideality uncommon in one so young, 
“more than that, sister, the king shall hear of us, 
and shall send an envoy to us, and he shall give 
to me a silken tunic, and to thee a robe of satin, 
and we shall go tothe royal palace, amongst beau- 
tiful ladies, with broidered robes, feathers, silks 
and jewels! And I shall sit at the piano—what 
a piano! with wood bright as a looking-glass, 
with silver pedals, and notes of pearls and dia- 
monds—and we shall play till the court is rav- 
ished with our music, and then we shall be 
caressed and embraced, and the king shall de- 
mand of me what I wish, and I shall answer, 
‘What the king pleases,’ and then he shall give 
me a castle, and send for my father and mother.” 

A burst of laughter interrupted the recital of 
the bold young piano-player, who, looking fear- 
fally, first at his sister, and then quickly from 
side to side, perceived the stranger, who had 
listened in his concealment to every word which 
had been uttered, and now seeing that he was 
discovered, he approached the children with a 
smiling countenance, exclaiming : 

“ Do not be afraid, my children ; I will be an 
envoy to you.” 

The innocent children looked in each other’s 
faces at these words, and then they gazed at the 


“ Ah, well, so much the better,” cried the boy, 
“ if you are, you have done what I wish, I hope.” 


“No, no,” said the stranger, seating himself 
upon the trunk of a tree, and placing Wolfgang 
and his more aged and bashful sister before him. 
* T shall only grant what you desire upon condi- 
tion that you truly answer me the questions I 
shall ask, and I shall know if you lie.” 

“I never lie,” said the little boy, proudly. 

“I shall see whether you do or not,” said the 
stranger, smiling, and patting him on the head. 
“ What is your father’s name *” 
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“Leopold Mozart,” said the boy, bowing. 
“ He is chapel master, and plays upon the violin 
and piano ; but often on the violin.” 

« And does thy mother still live ?” 

~ Yes, she does, and a dear mother is mine.” 

** How many children are there of you ?” 

The little boy shook his head, as if he did 
not know, and remained silent, while his sister 
modestly replied : 

_f We are seven in all, but two only remain, 
my: brother and I, the rest have all died.” 

“And your father is very poor, my dear 
child ?” said the stranger, in a kindly tone, to the 
little girl. 

“« Ah, yes, very poor,”’ she exclaimed, while 
the tears started in her eyes. ‘‘ Look,” said she, 
holding up the piece of bread which had yet re- 
mained untouched, “that is all the bread that we 
had in the house this morning, and when my 
mother gave it to us she bade us go in the fields 
and eat it, for it grieved her to see us fed so 
poorly.” 

“ Poor children, where do your parents live ?” 

“ Above there, upon the hill, sir, in that little 
house whose roof you can perceive from where 
you stand,” replied Wolfgang. 

“ That house belongs, I know, to Dusseck the 
musician,” said the stranger, looking up. 
“And now tell me,” he cantinued, while he 
patted their cheeks, and smiled to them, and at 
the same time wiped a tear from his eye, “ tell 
me what you asked, when I saw you praying, a 
little ago?” 

“That we might discover the means of gain- 
ing money, and assisting our parents,” said the 
little girl, quietly, “and my brother declares he 
has discovered these means, although I much 
fear that he has not.” 

“If Wolfgang is able to play well upon the 
piano, as he said, his idea can be put in opera- 
tion,” said the stranger, smiling, and I can aid 
him.” 

“My brother is only six years of age,” said 
the little girl, looking fondly on the boy, “ but 
he can compose very beautiful pieces already, 
my father says.” 

“Compose! and he so young?” cried he, as 
he looked half doubtingly on the child. 

“Are you astonished at this?” cried Wolf- 
gang, laughing, and holding up his head. “ Ah, 
well, come to our house and you shall see.” . 

The stranger bent his head, reflected for a mo- 
ment, and then said, in a half jocund way: 

“« My dear children, retarn to the home of your 
parents, remain there all day, and before evening 
comes you shall hear from me.” 


The stranger was retiring after speaking these 


words, when the lively little Wolfgang caught 
him by the skirts of his tunic, and exclaimed : 

“One word, sir; my sister did not tell you 
that we prayed that a dinner may be sent to my 
mother.” 

“ Your mother may depend on it,” said the 
stranger, laughing. “Is there anything else you 
wish for yourselves ?” : 

“ Nothing, sir,” said the lively children in one 
breath, as they clasped each other’s hands, and set 
out for home, “we wish but happiness to our 
father and mother.” 

The home of Leopold Mozart, which stood 
upon the hill of Kosobeez, and overlooked a 
ovely landseape of cultured hills and dense 
forest, and rolling river, was not a -very great 
house, nor was it superbly furnished. One large 
apartment served as many purposes as possible. 
The principal chamber was kitchen, dioing-room 
and parlor. On one side was a lofty chimney, 
with stewpans suspended on the inside thereof, 
the other side was occupied by a piano, over 
which, suspended from the wall, hung a violin. 
In the centre stood a table of black wood, and 


surrounding it were several seats formed of straw. 
As the children entered this humble apartment 
they were met by a young woman whose neat 
and clean appearance bespoke industry and 
order, but whose face was indicative of anxiety 
and care. 

“ And wherefore are you so soon returned, my 
children ?”’ said she. 

“ Hillo, Wolfgang and Frederika returned so 
early from the fields!” exclaimed a man at the 
same time, who had just followed them into the 
house, and whose handsome face, intelligent 
features, and easy carriage and language but ill 
accorded with his humble, threadbare raiment. 
“ And what curious sights have you been seeing 


this morning?” he repeated, fondling the 


“ Curious enough, I tell you, my dear father,” 
said the child. “We saw a messenger, and 
whata messenger! He had such a figure as you 
see in a picture, and the air of a king.” 

“ And did he speak to you my boy?” asked 
the chapel master, smiling. 

“ Ay, that he did,” replied Wolfgang, with 
an arch expression, “‘and he will be here soon 
after he has sent dinner, and when I begin to 
play a sonata on the piano.” 

M. Mozart could not restrain his laughter at 
the excessive simplicity of his little boy, and 
placing him on his knee he exclaimed, in a tone 
of raillery : 


“ And shall he give you anything else but — 


dinner, Wolfgang *” 
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“ Yes, father, a palace, and valets, and fine 
robes, and plenty of money.” ‘And the boy con- 
‘tinued to prattle on in this style, until a loud 
‘tapping was heard at the door. 

When Madame Mozart opened the door, a 
little covered vehicle was standing before it, with 
two attendants in charge of it. 

* “Ts this Leopold Mozart’s, the chapel mas- 
ter?” said a fat, portly man, who puffed and 
blew, either with the exertion of whipping up 
the little horses, or carrying the flesh that cov- 
ered his bones. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Madame Mozart. 

“Then the person whom Wolfgang Mozart 
met in the forest this morning, sends the dinner 
he promised.” And so saying, the cook and his 
assistant heaped the black centre table with 
.viands. 

Mozart and his wife gazed in stupefied wonder 
upon the rich and succulent food, which was set 
before them ready to be eaten, and at last finding 
words, sail : 

“You must tell me to whom I owe this mys- 
terious bequest 

But the fat, burly cook declared that the chil- 
dren knew as much of their benefactor as he 
could tell; then bidding- them good day, he 
mounted his vehicle, and driving off quickly, 
left the family in amazement. 

“He must indeed be a wonderful messenger 
who could do so kind a deed,” said the mother 
of Wolfgang, as she looked around the table 
with a tearful eye ; “‘and though the name of the 
good man is unknown, his memory, nevertheless, 
dwells in our hearts.” 

Just as the feast was being ended, and while 
the hearts of the family danced within them with 
a livelier joy than they had felt for many a day, 
the clock of the neighboring convent struck two, 
and little Wolfgang, as if recalled to himself by 
the sound, left his seat and approached the 


0. 

“The stranger,” said he, as if speaking to 
himself, “ looked astonished when Frederika told 
him that I could compose, but were he in this 
thouse now I should let him hear such a sonata.” 

As he spoke, the child ran his tiny fingers 
along the keys which he could hardly reach, with 
an ease and precision which it was astonishing to 
look upon; then, as if the sound recalled some 
bright, glorious vision, beyond mortal ken, his 
little eyes closed, his face became lighted with a 
imost seraphic expression, and abandoning him- 
self to the instrument, he produced sounds, so 
soft, so perfect, so decided, and so harmonious, 
that even his father and mother sat mute with 
astonishment. The rich and capricious fancy of 
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the infantile composer seemed to have taken the 
wings of an angel, and to have attuned that in- 
strument with the melodious, thrilling harpings 
of heaven. His little bosom heaved, and his 
feeble, tiny fingers swept over the ivory and ebony 
keys with the ease and rapidity of the most ac- 
complished master, and his face was suffused with 
a soft, rapturous smile, as the harmonies that 
filled his soul lent its magic influences to that 
passive piano. The sounds of the far-off band 
where hosts of cherubim struck their lyric strings 
till the hosts of heaven sent back the strain 
again, seemed to waken his young genius from 
the latent slumbers of its youth. He, so lately 
from that pure, fresh heaven above, seemed to 
have retained its language. 

“Ah,” cried his father, with enthusiasm, 


| “ with God’s help thou shalt one day be a great 


man!” Then suddenly desponding, as he re- 
flected a moment upon his true position, he ex- 
claimed, in a sad tone, “ But who in all the 
world knows of thee, but thy father, my poor 
boy? Who shall lead thee from the obscurity of 
this little dwelling, and the humble position of a 
chapel-master’s son? Who shall raise thee 
from the depth of misery and poverty, and be- 
come thy protector ?” 

“I will!” cried a voice from behind; and 
turning round toward the spot whence the re- 
sponse proceeded, Wolfgang, with pleasure, 
recognized the messenger, and Leopold Mozart, 
with awe and wonder, inclined his head, as he 
recognized Francis I.,of Austria, who had come 
to spend some time in the quiet seclusion of 
Kosobeez, and whom he had frequently seen at 
the chapel. 

A few days after this adventure, Wolfgang and 
his father set out for Vienna, in order to appear 
at the court of the Empress Maria Theresa, at 
the command of her husband, the emperor. 

“ Beginning a life of labor at six years of age ! 
Alas,” said his mother, weeping, “how hard is 
the lot of the poor.” 

“T shall work for you, my mother, and a life 
of labor shall then be a life of pleasure,” cried 
the child, as he threw his arms round her neck, 
and kissed her. 

Wolfgang Mozart, dressed in a gay court cos- 
tume, was led to the imperial palace of Vienna, 
and conducted by the master of the ceremonies 
into the concert hall. It was tenantless when 
the little musician entered, but the first thing 
that attracted his eyes was a splendid piano, 
before which he quietly and almost instantane- 
ously seated himself, while his father passed out 
upon a balcony which commanded a whole view 


of the splendid royal gardens. Alone, in the 
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great saloon, with his instrument before him, the 
bey began to play, timidly at first, for the full, 
rich tone of the grand instrument seemed to fill 
the whole spacious apartment with a tremulous 
sense of life; then, as his ear became familiar 
with the tones, he burst into one of his most 
beautiful strains of improvisation, and gave him- 
self wholly up to his instrument. The boy, lost 
in the fancies which gave life, and the power of 
a whole accentuation to his fingers, and the 
chords which they touched, did not observe the 
rustling of silken robes, the waving of perfumed 
plumes, the glitter of gems and gold, and the 
sparkling of pearls, nor the soft foovfalls of little 
feet, as the gay, courtly train entered the saloon. 
It was only when he had finished, and the last 
vibration of the instrument had died away, that 
he looked around, and saw himself gazed upon 
by bright eyes, and regarded by lovely, smiling 
countenances. 

“How beautifully you play!” cried a little 
girl, as she ran to the side of the musician, and 
took his hand, ‘‘ Will you teach me to play as 
well ” 

“ Ah, it is a wearisome, toilsome thing to learn 
to play,” said the boy, innocently. ‘“ You must 
sit long, and grow tired,*and then begin again. 
I will not learn you till you are bigger, and then 
you will not feel it so sore upon you.” 

“ And who taught you ?” said the child, ‘as she 
parted his curls, and looked into his eyes. 

“ My father.” 

“Then you and he may teach me,” cried the 
little Princess Marie Antoinette, clapping her 
hands at the thought. 

“ Great princesses,” said the boy, “do not 
need to play for bread.” 

Wolfgang Mozart, at the age of eight years, 


appeared before the court of Versailles, and- 


ravished his auditory with the precocity of his 
genius. He played the organ in the chapel royal, 
before the king and his courtiers, in a style that 
had never been surpassed by the most accom- 
plished masters. At that early period of his life 
he composed two sonatas, which are still extant, 
to attest the richness of his fancy, and the fal- 
ness of his powers of development. In 1768 he 
returned to Vienna, where he composed at 
fourteen years of age his great opera of 
“ Michridates.” 

In 1776 a young man sat in a quiet, retired 
box in an opera in Paris, with his head resting 
on his hand, listening to the performance of the 
celebrated “ Alcesta,” whose glorious strains fell 
almost unregarded on the ears of the cold throng 
who had come determined to condemn it. The 
young man was of small stature, and his long, 

24 


fair hair fell round his pale cheeks and neck, but 
his countenance was as beautiful as that of an 
Apollo Belvidere, and it seemed to ,sympathize 
with every erhotional change of the opera. Be- 
side him stood a handsome man, whose eyes 
rolled from side to side of the theatre with an ex- 
pression of blended chagrin and defiance, and 
whose lips quivered as he strove to return the 
half-sneering glances cast on him from loungers 
in the opposite tiers of boxes. 

The curtain fell at last amid solemn silence, 
not a solitary plaudit greeted the labors and 
hopes of Gluck, whose opera had just died of 
cold contempt and envy. The composer stood 
as still as astatue, and not a muscle of his hand- 
some face moved, as hundreds of eyes were fixed 
on him, and hundreds of lips were curled in 
affected pity. He felt that the fruits of his genius 
had deserved another fate, and proud of that con- 
sciousness, he looked forth sternly on his ene- 
mies. The young man who sat beside him 
seemed alone overpowered with his emotions in 
all that vast assembly, as he was lost in reverie, 
for tue curtain had fallen some moments before 
he was aware of the fact. At last he suddenly 
roused himself, looked quickly and furtively 
around upon the audience, then suddenly throw- 
ing himself into the arms of his friend, while he 
burst into tears, he passionately exclaimed : 

“Ah, the barbarians! the cold, frigid hearts 
of ice and bronze, what now could move them ?” 

“Ah, never mind, my dear boy,” whispered 
Gluck, in his ear, while he pressed him to his 
breast, and his lips now visibly quivered, “they 
shall do me justice in thirty years hence. Now, 
however, the commendation of Wolfgang Mozart 
is worth a world of such fame as they could 
give.” 


One day, when Mozart had won a world’s ap- 
plause, he sat at the piano, his head inclined 
upon the keys, and his eyes halfclosed. He was 
weary and feeble, for his body had yielded to his 
active spirit, the tribute which the physical frame 
ever pays to genius. Wolfgang’s cheek was pale, 
and his brow was heavy, for he had expended 
the rosy tints of the one, and the glories of the 
other in his devotion to his art; and now he 
leaned forward on the instrument that slept in 
his sleep. Before him also lay papers in con- 
fused piles, scraps of unfinished solos and orato- 
rios and other fragments. Instruments glay 
scattered all round the room, like a hundred 
voiceless tongues, of which the weary, feeble 
man was the soul, 

“ Awake, Wolfgang !” said a voice in the ear 
of the sleeping composer, and Mozart, raising 
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his head from his recumbent position, looked 
calmly in the face of his visitor. 

That faces however, could not be distinctly 
scanned, for it was covered with long black hair, 
and shaded by a long cloak and broad hat. 

“What do you require of me?” demanded 
the composer, at last. 

“I address myself to Wolfgang Mozart?’ 
said the stranger. ; 

“ And to whom have I the honor to speak ?” 
replied the musician. 

“To one who would have you compose a re- 
quiem before this day month, and would pay you 
handsomely for it.” 

“ A requiem !” said Mozart, musing. ‘Come 
to me, then, and it shall be done.” 

With all the enthusiasm of which his ardent 
nature was capable, he devoted himself to this 
work. When his wife would hang over him and 
beseech him to forego such close application to 
study, he would smile and exclaim, “TI labor for 
my own death.” 

Indeed, the fire of that composition was sup- 
plied by the vital warmth of his life blood. 
Death he felt was in his cup, as he bent his 
noble head over the page ; but still, with an ardor 
that knew no abatement, he labored to leave his 
sublime thoughts to posterity, and as the swan 
upon its crystal river sings as its lovely form 
floats downward to its death, so he, singing as 
man never sung, finished his “Agnus Dei” 
with his expiring breath and strength, then laid 
him down to sleep. 

They placed the body of the young man—for 
he was only thirty-six years of age—upon a 
splendid bier, and they covered him with a richly 
broidered pall, and the deep-toned organ pealed 
through the cathedral, and five hundred voices 
chanted the soft, solemn, soul-subduing requiem 
over him who had once been a little ragged, 
hungry child, fain to wander by the banks of the 
Moldau, and in the woods of Kosobeez, in order 
to forget that he had no dinner; but who now 
had won fame even before death, and whom his 
own generation as well as posterity delighted and 


. delight to honor as the most eminent musical 


genius of any age. 


SYMPATHY AT TABLE. 

A distinguished physician lately announced 
that one reason why so many people have the 
dyspepsia is they have no sympathy at 
tables They eat alone at restaurants, and devour 
their food like wild beasts, instead of sitting at 
table with their families, where their sympathies 
would be called into healthful activity, and where 
they would eat like civilized beings. There may 
be something in this idea. At any rate, it would 
do no harm to test it.—Hall’s Journal. 
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SOWING YOUR WILD OATS. 
In all the wide range of accepted British max- 


_ims, there is none, take it for all in all, more 


thoroughly abominable than this one as to the 
sowing of wild oats. Look at it on what side 
you will, and I defy you to make anything but a 
devil’s maxim of it. What aman he young, 
old, or middle-aged—sows, that, and nothing else, 
shall he reap. The only thing to do with wild 
oats is to put them carefully into the hottest part 
of the ‘fire, and get them burnt to dust, every 
seed of them. If you sow them, no matter in 
what ground, up they will come, with long tough 
roots, like coach-grass, and luxuriant stalks and 
leaves, as sure as there is a sun in heaven—a 
crop which it turns one’s heart cold to think of. 
The devil, too, whose special crop they are, will 
see that they thrive—and you, nobody else, will 
have to reap them, and no common reaping will 
t them out of the soil, which must be dug down 
eep again and again. Well for you if, with all 
_ care, you can make the ground sweet again 
y your dying day.—Zom Brown at Oxford. 


BALANCE OF GOOD AND ILL. 


The Persians held of old this very charitable 
maxim, that to be good, it was not necessary never 
to do amiss, but to do for the most part that 
which was right. When a person accordingly 
was accused of any breach of the laws, and even 
clearly proved to be guilty, they did not imme- 
diately condemn him to be punished, but pro- 
ceeded to make a scrupulous inquiry into the 
whole course of his life, in order to see whether 
the good or evil actions in it predominated ; if 
the good weighed heaviest in the scale, he was 
acquitted: and it was only if otherwise that he 
was condemned.—Home Journal. 

CONTEMPLATION AND ACTION, 

Jean Paul Richter thus beautifully contrasts 
«hese two qualities of the soul :—‘ Who is the 
greater sage—he who lifts himself above the 
stormy time and contemplates it without action ; 
or he who, from the high region of calmness, 
throws himself into the battling tumult of the 
times? Sublime is it, when the le soars up- 
ward through the storm into the c heaven ; 
but sublimer, when floating in the serene blue 
above, he darts down through the thick storm. 
cloud to the rock-hung eyry, where his unfeath- 
ered young live and tremble.” 
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CHEAP PLEASURES. 

If you would know one of the minor secrets 
of happiness, it is this : cultivate cheap pleasures. 
Good taste is not the ruinous thing it has been 
supposed to be; but bad taste is always expen- 
sive. For instance, did you notice our breaktast- 
ware? Almost without ornament, and of com- 
mon earthen ware, yet you could not but have 
remarked, if noticed it at all, that the forms 
were good ; they were, indeed, copied from clas- 
sical models. And the set cost me about fifteen 
shillings. — What You Will. 


PAITH. 
One in whom 


persuasion and belief 
yy into faith, and faith become 
A te intuition. Spencer. 
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The Florist. 


Love, the flowers no longer Ex th 
All their lovely hues are fled; as 
No more the violet springs to meet thee, 

=—= slow its modest head : 
with me, 
ioe, it thou flee, 
And leave the darkling desert dread, 
And seek a clime 


owers & ce 

opert 8. Corrin. 

Lace-Leaf Plant. 


This plant isa very curious and singular one, anda 
native of Madagascar. It is an aquatic plant, growing 
under the water, all except the flower-stalk, which rises 
above the surface. Sir W. J. Hooker gives an excellent 
description of it, which we here append ‘- The leaf 
seems like a living fibrous skeleton, rather than a perfect 
leaf. The longitudinal fibres or nerves, surrounded by a 
portion of parenchyma (leaf-tissue), extend ‘in curved 
lines along its entire length, and are united by thread- 
like nerves or nervelets crossing them at right angles 
from side to side at short distances from each other. The 
color is bright vivid green, and the whole leaf looks as if 
composed of fine tendrils, wrought after a most regular 
pattern, so as to resemble a piece of bright green lace or 
needlework. Each leaf rises from the crown of the root, 
like a short, delicate pale green or yellow fibre, gradually 
uncovering its feathery sides, and increasing in sine as it 
spreads beneath the clear, bright water. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine any object of the kind more curious 
and attractive than a full-grown plant, with ite dark 
green leaves, forming a circle two or three feet in diame- 
ter, exhibiting leaves in every state of development, as re- 
gards brightness, color and size. The blossom is a deli- 
cate plume or doubled feather, singularly graceful in ap- 
pearance.” This plant grows io the lowest, hottest parts 
of the country, in the level portions of the mountain 
streams. It is found ata depth of from a foot to three 
feet or more, and it is a singular fact that, however shal- 
low the water may be, the leaves are always beneath the 
surface; while, whatever the depth may be, the flower- 
stalk always rises above the surface—and the blossom is 
developed, and seed ripened, under the influence of the 
sun and air. It would form a splendid addition to an 
aquarium, the only difficulty being to keep the tempera- 
ture at the right point, as it seems to thrive best at 80 
degrees Fahrenheit. It was introduced into England in 
1855, and a few specimens have been brought to this 
country. 


The Largest of all Flowers. 

The largest flower in the world yet discovered is from 
the island of Java, and is called the Rafflesia Arnoldi. 
The blossoms , on an age, two feet in diame- 
ter. We Americans are wont to think a good honest sun- 
flower large enough, but this exceeds it. Yet, strange to 
state, the seeds from which this mammoth flower are 
grown are so small, that a magnifying glass is needful to 
make them clearly visible. Ina climate like ours they 
could only be raised in a hot-house. Who will now tell 
us the name of the amallest flower? 


Onosma. 

Perennial plants, natives of Europe, generally with a | 
profusion of yellow flowers, of low growth, and suitable 
for rock-work ; they should be grown in sandy loam. 


The Hydrangea for Greenhouse Decoration. 
The fine globular, showy heads of the hydrangea are 
eminently adapted for using among other plants for green 
house display, at a season when it is quite common to see 
naked stages. Some may object to this plant being used 
for this purpose, because they are to be met with in the 
flower garden; but it would be difficult to find plants 
without the same objection. Soon after midsummer, 
when the new growth has got alittle set, take off the 
strongest shoots which do not show flower, with about 
four joints of leaves, strip off the bottom pan, make an 
even horizontal cut below a joint, and insert the cutting 
in sand under a bell-glass or small frame ; water and keep 
them close until rooted. Get a quantity of small sized 
pots (thumbs) and pot them off, one ina pot. Stand 
them on the north side of a wall—better be plunged to 
the rim in coal ashes. When well established in these 
pots, they may be shifted into larger ones, ‘‘ quarts,” in 
which they may be flowered. When cold weather sets in, 


in the fall, they must be placed in a frame or cold pit; if 


the latter, with proper covering, they may be safely 
watered there. If required for summer display, a green- 
house would be too warm for them, causing them to 
grow and flower early, which, if a sufficient stock be pro- 
vided, would be a prolongation of their season. A good 
loamy soil suits them best, enriched with a fourth or 
sixth of good cow-manure. 


Cotoneaster. 

Small trees and shrubs, natives of Europe and India, 
formerly considered to be the same genus as the Medlar. 
They are well deserving of cultivation in shrubberies for 
their bright scarlet or black fruit, and pretty white or pink 
flowers. The Nepal species, C. frigida, C. affinis, C. acu- 
minata and C. nummularia, are the most oroamental. 
C. rotundifolia and C. microphylla, also natives of Nepal, 
are remarkable for their thick leathery leaves, their snow- 
white flowers, and their profusion of bright scarlet fruit. 
Both the latter species form dwarf-spreading shrubs, and 
are very ornamental for a lawn. All the species are 
hardy, and will grow in any common garden soil, with a 
little protection during our severe winters. They may be 
propagated by seeds, layers, cuttings, or ‘grafting on the 
common quince or hawthorn. 


A fragrant Verbena. 

Until quite recently few have ever thought of securing 
a truly fragrant verbena. A large number have been ad- 
vertised as such, but the purchaser has generally been 
disappointed. We can, however, safely recommend a 
seedling raised by Mr. Daniel Baker. of Utica, New York. 
It is called the Verbena Purpurea Odoratissima. In habit 
it is a strong grewer, and a very fine flowerer; in color, a 
bright violet purple; form and size of trees, good; per- 
fume, very pleasant and powerful, and unequalled by any 
other fragrant verbena. The fragrance resembles some- 
what that of the favorite heliotrope. 


Devil’s Bit. 

A kind of scabions, quite hardy, and growing in any 
soil or situation. It was fermerly supposed to have great 
medicinal virtues; and hence, says the legend, the devil, 
envying mankind such a treasure, attempted to destroy 
it, by biting off a part of the root, which appears, as if in 
verification of the tradition, as if part of it were bitten off, 
even to this day. It is cultivated more asa curiosity 
than for apy beauty it possesses. 


as the number of girls who can claim that designation ex- 
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Curious Matters. 
Big Ox. 

A farmer in Bernardston, Mass., has raised and owns 
one of the largest sized as well as the most perfect oxen 
raised in this State. He girts 10} feet, is 5 feet 8 inches 
high, is 9} feet from the centre of the head between the 
horns to the roots of the tail, is 3 feet 5 inches across the 
hips, is 3 1-4 feet thick from point to point on shoulder, 
is 4 feet in his greatest thickness forward of the hips, is 7 
3-4 feet from rump to point of shoulder, and is 10 inches 
round the fore leg above the ankle. Standing in a natu- 
ral position 3 1-4 feet was measured from outside to out- 
side of track of fore feet. He has not lately been brought 
to the scales, owing to the inconvenience of getting about, 
but his weight is adjudged 3500 pounds. 


Bequest. 

At Vittoria, in Spain, recently, a curious ceremony 
took place. A wealthy citizen named Indalecto ce Santa 
Maria, who died not long since, left by his will 300,000 
reals (about 75,000 francs) to be distributed in equal por- 
tions among sixty girls of the place, ag*d from 12 to 18, 
distinguished for their good conduct and filial piety ; and 


* ceeded sixty, the municipality, at the request of the exec- 
utors, assembled all of them in the town hall, and there, 
assisted by a comiittee of ladies, drew the names of sixty 
by lot. Not fewer than 420 girls were present, all neatly 
dressed in the picturesque costume of the district. 
Remarkable. 

Sir David Brewster, inquiring into the history of the 
stereoscope. finds that its fundamental principle was well 
known even to Euclid; that it was distinctly described by 
Galen fifteen hundred years ago; and that Giambatista 
Porta had, in 1599, given such a complete drawing of the 
two separate pictures as seen by each eye, and of the 
combined pict placed bet them, that we recog- 
nized in it not only the principle, but the construction of 
the stereoscope. 


Novel Invention. 

Mr. Levi Burnell, of Milwaukee, has just perfected what 
he calisan ‘‘ Ameograph.” It writes down on a strip of 
paper, which is moved by a clock two inches an hour, the 
force and direction of the wind. The slightest change of 
wind is recorded with unerring accuracy. The price of 
the instrument is moderate. It can be set up on any 


part of a dwelling-house or other building, and takes care 
of itself. 


A wonderful Egg. 

A California newspaper says that there is at Marysville 
a hen’s egg, within the shell of which, at the small end, 
when broken, seven grains of wheat were found, much 
ewollen, and greenly germinating. Between the skin of 
the egg and the shell an unusually large vacancy allowed 
abundant room for this wonderful vegetation. The shoots 
of the grain adhered firmly to the skinny film enclosing 
the meat of the egg. 

Curious. 

Fine mud, brought up from the bottom of the ocean 
on @ sounding lead, on being dried and rubbed to a dust 
#0 fine that it disappeared in the pores of the skin, upon 
being placed under a microscope was found to consist of 


Ingenious Counterfeit. 

The notes of the Bank of England circulated for sixty- 
five years without any attempt being made to counterteit 
them. In 1758, a linen-draper of London counterfeited a 
note, for the first time, by cutting it into as many pieces 
as there were pictures and words upon it, and employing 
the best of engravers to copy them on separate plates. 
By printing the plates successively on one piece of paper, 
the same effect was produced as if the whole had been en- 
graved on one plate. Although William Henry Vaughan 
—for such was his name—was hung for his ingenuity, 
counterfeiting went on increasing until about the year 
1818, when there were one hundred and thirty executions 
for the crime in one year, and all for counterfeiting the 
notes on the Bank of England. 

Effects of Honey. 

Honey has been known to produce a poisonous effect, 
which is supposed to be in consequence of its having been 

llected from noxi plants. We read in history that 
the whole army of Cyrus the Great was almost poisoned 
by honey. M. Aug. de St. Hilaire, whilst on an exploring 
expedition in Brazil, ate a quantity of honey supposed to 
bave been collected by a peculiar bee, and both he and 
his guide suffered a kind of frenzy, the effects of which 
did not wear off for a considerable time. These accidents 
are, however, very rare, and need not alarm our readers. 


New Use of Photography. 

The reproduction of manuscripts by photography was 
one of the first applications of Mr. Talbot's method in the 
very infancy of the art; and since then it has been occa- 
sionally practised more or less without leading to any dis- 
covery of interest. A curious fact bas, nevertheless, been 
recently brought to light, viz., that photography will re- 
vive effaced writings on old parchments. M. Vincent, a 
member of the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
a short time ago presented to that body the first fac-simile 
of MS. reproduced photographically by M. Silvy. 


An ancient People. 

There is a remnant of a race of Indians in New Mexico, 
who are entirely different from any other tribe on the con- 
tinent, and are supposed to be descended from the ancient 
Toltecs, who preceded the Aztecs. They are small, have 
& peculiar copformation of skull and face, are of peaceful 
habits, and live by agriculture. They weave cloth, build 
with fools made of stone, and build towns of stone and 
mortar with walls. They have now seven smell towns; 
but the ruins of their ancient cities show that they were 
once inhabited by millions. 

A rare Bird. 

The Greenfield Gazette says that Horatio Newcomb, of 
Bernardston, caught recently a bird said to be the “‘ Dove 
Auk,” or “* Dove Kie,” so frequently mentioned by Dr. 
Kane as existing in the most immense numbers within 
the Arctic Circle. This rare specimen of ornithology has 
been sent to the State Museum. 


A peculiar Phase of Somnambulism. 

A young lady in Indianapolis arose in her sleep, lately, 
and cut off her bair as close as it could be cut by « peni- 
t-ntiary barber. When she got up in the morning and 


millions of shells, each of which contained a living animal. i 


1 oked in the glass she was horrified, and complained that 
some one had shorn her head while she slept. 
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The Housewife. 


Diptheria. 

An effectual remedy for the diptheria is, as related to 
the editor of the Augusta Age by a gentleman from Solon, 
an equal mixture of salt and ashes in a baz, dipped in 
hot vinegar, and applied to the throat every fifteen min- 
utes. The throat also to be gurgled with hot water and 


cayenne pepper. This treatment has never fniled to effect 
a speedy and radical cure whenever applied, 


How to cure Burns. 

The ‘‘ Gazette Medicale,” of France. says that by an ac- 
cident charcoal has been discovered to be a cure fur 
buros. By laying a piece of cold charcoal upon a burn, 
the pain subsides immediately. By leaving the charcoal 
on one hour, the wound is healed, as has been demon- 
strated on several occasions. The remedy is cheap and 
simple, and certainly deserves a trial. 


Ground Rice Pudding. 

Add to one pint of milk four eggs well beaten and one 
anda half tablespoonful of ground rice; boil these to- 
gether, stirring them. Pour the mixture while hot over 
two ounces of butter, sugar to the taste, and add the 
grated rind with the juice of a middle-sized lemon. Line 
the dish with puff-paste before putting in the mixture, 
and bake. 


Lemon Pie. 

Three eggs, six tablespoonsful of sugar, one lemon. 
Take the yolks of the eggs and mix with white sugar; 
beat the yolks and sugar together. Beat the white of 
eggs to a froth; grate in the lemon-peel; mix the whites 
and yolks of eggs together; pour in the juice of the lemon. 
Rich paste—bake as custard. Bake quickly. 


To clear a Well of foul Air. 

Puta quart or twoof unslacked lime into a bucket, 
and before lowering it into the well, put a sufficient quan- 
tity of water on the lime to slack it; then let it down to 
the water, but not so as to go init. Ina few minutes 
the well will be cleared of foul air, the slacking lime ab- 
sorbing the noxious air, or forcing it out of the well. 
To clean Paint. 

Smear a piece of flannel in common whiting, mixed to 
the consistency of common paste in warm water. Rub 
the surface to be cleaned quite briskly, aud wash off with 
pure cold water. Grease spots will in this way be almost 
instantly removed, as well as other filth, and the paint 
will retain its brilliancy and beauty unimpaired. 


Cure for Warts and Corns. 
The bark of a willow-tree burnt to ashes, mixed with 
strong vinegar, and applied to the parts, will remove all 
corns or excrescences on any part of the body. 
A Cure for Scurvy. 
mal and vegetable food, and the free use of ripe fruits 
and lemon-juice. Lemon-juice appears to be almost a 
specific. 
To clear Coffee. 
Pour into the coffee the white and the crushed shell of 
an egg. Let it stand ten minutes, and it will be found 
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Oyster Loaves. 

Take some small French rolls, make a round hole in 
the top, and scrape out ali the crumbs. Then put your 
oysters into a pan, with their liquor and the crumbs that 
came out of the rolls; adda lump of butter, and stew 
them together five or six minutes; then put in a spvonfal 


of good cream. Fi'l your rolls with the oysters, etc., lay 
the piece of crust carefully on again, and set the rolls in 
the oven to crisp. These loaves may be used at an enter- 
tainment. 


Cure for Croup. 
When the symptoms appear, immediately fold a towel, 
dip it in cold water, and apply it to the child’s breast and 
throat; then wrap a blanket closely around him. Or, 
bathe the feet well in warm water, at the same time rub- 
bing the throat and breast with mutton tallow or goose- 
grease ; then envelope ina warm blanket. Either of these 
modes will check the disease till the arrival of a physician, 
and in many cases will of themselves effect a cure. 


Stewed Oysters. 

Strain the liquor of the oysters, put it on to boil with a 
few biades of mace, some whole peppers and allspice ; skim 
it well. When thoroughly boiled, put in your oysters, 
and give them a good boil up. Mix a good sized lump of 
butter with some flour smoothly, stir it in the boiling 
liquor, and add cream according to the quantity of oys- 
ters you cook. 
Stewing Chickens. 

Parboil two fine chickens; take them up in a large dish ; 
cut them up, and separate all the joint-bones one from 
another. Then take out the breast-bone, add a little of 
the water they were stewed in, a blade of mace and a 
pinch of salt. Cover closely with another dish, and put 
it in to stew until the fowls are tender. Serve hot in the 
same dish. 

Offensive Smells. 

One of the best and most pleasant disinfectants is cof- 
fee; the simplest way to use itis to pound the well-dried 
raw beans in a mortar, and strew the powder over a mod- 
erately-heated iron plate. The simple traversing of the 
house with a roaster, containing freshly-roasted coffee, 
will clear it of offensive smells. 


Stewed Apples for Winter Use. 

When good apples are plenty in the autumn, pare, 
core, sweeten to taste, strain through a colander; then 
return again to the porcelain kettle to heat well, and 
having ready heated ‘‘ Arthur’s Jar,” or any air-tight 
ones, fill them and close. You have then stock fur winter 


pies or puddings. 


Indian Meal Pudding. 

Boil two quarts of sweet skimmed milk, then stir in 
eight tablespoonsful of Indian meal ; add two teaspoonsful 
of salt, two eggs well beaten, one eup of molasses or sugar 
(molasses is better), one pint of cold milk, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon op any other spice; pour intoadeep dish, 
and bake four hours. ¥ 


Preserved Orange-Skins. 
Cut them in strips the size of a straw, and boil them in 


® strong syrup tillelear. Keep them for Bird’s Nest 
Pudding.—In making syrup for any kind of preserves, 


bright and clear as water. 


one gill of water to each pound of sugar is enough. 


Gihitor’s Table. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror Proprietor. 


VICTORIA AND HER CHILDREN. 

Two of the little English princesses once went 
into a room where a servant was polishing a 
stove grate, and insisted on “helping” her. 
After getting possession of the brushes, they pol- 
ished the woman’s face instead of the grate. 
The servant was ready to sink with confusion, 
for she could not leave the apartment without en- 
countering Prince Albert. He was astonished to 
see 80 dirty an object emerging from his rooms, 
and indignantly inquired the meaning of it. The 
servant reluctantly told him ; it soon reached the 
queen, and she was seen crossing the court, lead- 
ing the two princesses by the hand toward the 
servapts’ quarters. Her majesty sought out the 
woman, made her daughters ask her pardon, and 
sent them at once to the nearest millinery and 
dress-making establishment, to purchase a com- 
plete outfit, dress, bonnet, shawl, gloves, etc., 
and present them to the servant, in lieu of the 
dress they had soiled upon her. The articles 
were purchased with their own money, and con- 
sequently their supply of that usefal commodity 
was curtailed materially ; but this they said they 
didn’t care for in the least—in fact they were 
rather pleased than otherwise—it was only ask- 
ing the woman’s pardon that they didn’t like. 


RememsBer.—We bind Ballou’s Dollar Monthly 
for thirty-eight cents per volume in a neat and 
illumined cover, making a handsome and useful 
book. 


APPREHENSIVE.—Mrs. Partington expresses 
her apprehension that the people of the gold re- 
gions will bleed to death, as papers are constantly 
announcing the opening of another vein. 


Last Sreecues.—Always be as witty as you 
can with your parting bow—your last speech is 
the one remembered. 


Successrut.—John B. Gough has been 
turing on temperance at St. Louis with great 
success. 


Paris Parers.—There are now five hundred 
and three newspapers in the city of Paris. 


Eres Riont !—Light blue or gray eyes last 
longer than optics of any other color. 


BATHS FOR THE POOR. 

One of the most important conducives to 
health is cleanliness ; and where people are par- 
ticular in this respect there is little fear of con- 
tagious diseases breaking out in populons cities. 
There has been much talk in New York, about 
free baths for the poor, since the introduction of 
the Croton water; but while we have been talk- 
ing of the matter, London has actually adopted 
it, and free bathing, washing, drying, and iron- 
ing rooms have been established, and have an- 
swered the expectations of the most sanguine. 
At one of these free bathing establishments there 
have been, in the last year, 27,000 bathers, 35,000 
washers of clothes, and 4500 ironers. For the 
benefit of those who had no clothes but those 
they stood in, coarse gowns were furnished, while 
they washed them. After washing them clean, 
and drying, these poor people would take a hot 
bath, put on their clean garments, and come out 
80 improved in their appearance that those who 
let them in could scarcely recognize them. 


Farms 1n THE Unitep States. — Accord- 
ing to the census of 1860, thirteen of the States 
have 900,852 farms. It would be interesting to 
know how many of these had mowing-machines, 
how many subsoil plows, horse-hoes or carrot- 
weeders, how many of the proprietors cut their 
hay and ground their feed, and how many 
plowed their lands to a proper depth. Would 
not an increase of one inch in the depth of plow- 
ing produce an income greater in amount than 
all the receipts from California since its dis- 
covery, even if practised for a single year? 


Loncevity 1n Ruope Isrann.—Fifteen per- 
sons died in Bristol, R. I., last year, over seventy 
years of age. The average of the whole num- 
ber was seventy-nine years. 


Too True.—Swinging issaid by the doctors 
to be a good exercise for the health, but many a 
poor wretch has come to his death by it. 


Takine THE Census.—In England this oper- 
ation is performed in 24 hours. Quick work. 


Parntixe Hovses.—The best time for paint- 
ing houses is during the autumn or winter. 
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MINNIE, THE RIFLE MAKER. 
A writer thus describes a visit to the great 
rifle-maker at his workshop in Paris: “Our at- 
tention was next directed to the chef’s collection 
of cartridges, bullet-moulds and bullets. They 
were arranged in a series of drawers, and looked 
a grimly menacing sort of instruments. He 
told us that he had made balls in every conceiv- 
able shape, and that he had manufactured the 
moulds with his own hands. One of the speci- 
mens was remarkably ingenious. Minnie de- 
clared that it was calculated to give the least 
possible resistance to the air. And thus the chef 
illustrated his assertion: he took an iron tube, 
and, standing at one end of the shop, blew his 
bullet with such force that it stack firmly into the 
opposite wall. Again and again he blew it from 
a fixed point and again and again it reached 
about the same hole it made at the first shot. 


A NAUTOMANIAC., 

We have not been able to find in any scientific 
works we have consulted, any description of a 
species of dementia which has come under our 
observation, and to which we have assigned the 
name of nautomaniac. The victim in this case 
is a young man of good education and fair prom- 
ise, and was, we believe, originally destined for 
the law. In the meantime he is employed as a 
clerk in a large establishment at the head of 
which is arich uncle of his. To say that the 
recent vagaries of this young gentleman cause 
great uneasiness to his relative would be to paint 
feebly the agonies of that aged gentleman. 

Until within a few weeks our unfortunate 
young friend was a staid, pains-taking, home- 
keeping person. Brought up in an inland town, 
he was totally ignorant of the mysteries familiar 


to those who go down to the sea in ships, and 
cared not to be initiated. All at once, however, 
his tastes have become furiously nautical; and 
from raving about the sea he has become fully 
impressed with the idea that he is shortly to go 
on a voyage up the Mediterranean. Fired with 
this fancy, he has been ruinously prodigal in the 
purchase of charts and instraments. He steers 
his way through the streets of Boston by com- 
pass—the only sensible thing he does, by the 
way—and affects the marine, in garb, speech and 
action. His morning salutation is, ‘How does 
she head¢” Though utterly hating tobacco, 
he consumes an inordinate quantity per 
diem. Though surrounded by every luxury, he 
eats nothing but ship bread and salt junk. He 
has swung a hammock in his bedroom, and at 
stated intervals rushes forth on the flat roof of 
his house, and reefs all the clothes upon the lines. 
He has even been detected in punching eyelet 
holes in the sheets for the insertion of reef-points. 
The other day he tried to stép a wagon in mo- 
tion by grasping one of the spokes, and when 
the teamster asked him with a profane reference 
to his eyes, what he was doing, he replied he was 
“ taking his trick at the wheel.” 
In a word the vagaries of this unfortunate be- 
ing are becoming so complicated and dangerous, 
that his friends will soon see themselves con- 
strained to provide him with a straight-waistcoat 
instead of the blue jacket of which ae is insanely 


dreaming. 


True Love.—The purest joy we can expe- 
rience in one we love, is to see that person a 
source of happiness to others. 


Domestic Hapriness.—Talk of fame and 


The bullet was on the same principle of the 
Archimedian screw. Then we had an anecdote 
in reference to this screw bullet. Minnie took 
this ingenious bullet and a tube to the Tuilleries, 
and submitted his new projectile to the emperor. 
A few days afterward the chef paid a second 
visit to his sovereign, and found that his majesty 
had riddled the richly-ornamented walls of his 
cabinet with the new projectile. We passed from 
this subject to another. Holding up one of the 
compact cartridges he had recently made, Minmie 
proceeded to prove how soldiers might be sent 
into the field with an inexhaustible supply of 
ammunition. At every turn in his crowded little 
workshop he had some experiment to show, or 
some half-developed idea at which he was work- 
ing. At breakfast, over his slice of melon, or at 
the butts of Vincennes, the chef is the tame man. 
His idea is before him. The perfection of arms 
is the devouring passion of his life. Always at- 
tempting something new, always practising his 
arms, he may, any day, produce a great result. 
In France he is known as the great authority on 
firearms, and it was to him, therefore, that the 
emperor appealed for advice when the new Im- 
perial Guard was to be armed. The question 
was not slowly filtered through committees and 
councils. M. Minnie was summoned. He 
stated his views frankly, and gave reasons for 
them. The emperor listened and decided. M. 
Minnie armed the Imperial Guard of France.” 


A costity Instrument.—Spohr’s violin, 
which has been in favor in Paris for some time, 
has been bought for a thousand Prussian dollars. 


Want or Sympatuy.—When minds are not 
in unison, the words of love itself are but the rat- 


romance—all the glory and adventures in the 
world are not worth an hour of domestic bliss. 


tling of the chain that tells the victim he is bound. 
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TIME’S CHANGES. 

Every thing is transient in this world of ours. 
Every seven years, physiologists tell us, every 
particle of our frame is renewed, so that a man 
goes through ten radical metamorphoses in the 
course of his life, provided he reaches the age of 
seventy. Of the mental changes we undergo 
from the cradle to the grave we take no fixed ac- 
count. They say the boy is father to the man, 
but the son often turns out a very different indi- 
vidual from the father. Look back to the copies 
of letters you have written twenty, or even a 
dozen years ago, and you will be surprised to find 
what different feelings are there recorded to those 
that now animate your bosom. How unstable 
have proved your “undying attachments ;” 
how fragile the castles you built in the air! You 
craved then for things you now despise. You 
hate the people you were fond of then. 

Old people are so very forgetful of their former 
selves that they chide the very tastes in the young 
which were once their own. Old people see no 
fan in dancing “all night, till the broad day- 
light ;” in sleigh-riding with the thermometer be- 
low zero ; in kicking football, in skating. They 
forget the days when these sports sent the blood 
racing through their veins, and mantling to their 
cheeks. 

Villages, towns, cities, change like the figures 
in a kaleidoscope. Old houses go down, new 
ones spring up, new streets are opened, and after 
a little familiarity with the new order of things, 
we find it extremely difficult to call up the image 
of the past. Who remembers the old pump in 
State Street? Who remembers the old wooden 
houses that not very many years back occupied 
the site of the Tremont House and Tremont 
Row? Ina few years it will be hard to conjure 
up the aspect of the old “ Flat-iron House” in 
Dock Square. 

So accustomed are we to change in this rest- 
less country, that an old building, or an old, un- 
changing town is a perfect curiosity. There are 
such old places even in this country, and it is 
with a singular feeling that we revisit them. It 
seems odd that the old blacksmith shop, the old 
grocery, the old meeting-house, the old tavern 
should be there, when everything else has put on 
the garb of novelty. 

In the old world, physical stability is the rule, 
change the exception. There you see cities and 
towns that seem petrified, as if by an enchanter’s 
wand, solidified so as to stand the wear and tear 
of centuries. Even the names on the sign- 
boards are the same for a long period, for trades 
and occupationg are handed down from sire to 
son in the same family. No such things could 


possibly happen in Yankee-land. It has some- 
times seemed to us as if the Yankee were trying 
to beat the velocity of the earth’s rotation on its 
axis. He is always inahurry. If he builds a 
house, before the plastering is dry he is thinking 
about selling it, and moving his household gods 
and goods intosome other shingle palace. And 
wo to him if he thinks of establishing a perma- 
nent abiding place! If he rears a stately man- 
sion of stone in town or country, let him not trust 
the popular theory that “every man’s house is 
his casule.” The street must be widened, down 
comes his palace, like a card-house, before the 
municipality ; or a railroad is projected which an- 
nihilates his lawn, ruins his shrubbery, consumes 
the fruit trees and flowers he has planted, and 
tears away the edifice he has erected. The most 
sensible thing a man can do in this country is to 
build a house on wheels, like a travelling daguer- 
reotype saloon, and then he is ready to move at 
a moment’s notice. We often catch ourself 
chanting, with Béranger’s ‘‘ Wandering Jew :” 


** Ever. e 
Turns the poo hg Ke which I roam, 
Ever, ever, ever, ever!’’ 


But we must conform ourselves to the social 
laws of the land we live in, and as the poet sings : 


“Of fe or change, O, let no man re 
Else will he never, never, cease to wail.’ 


Imacrnary Evirs.—Imaginary evils soon be- 
come real ones, by indulging our reflections on 
them ; as he who in a melancholy fancy sces 
something like a face on the wall or wainscot, 
can, by two or three touches with a lead pencil, 
make it look visible, and agreeing with what he 
fancies. 


Goop Temrer.—Good temper is the philos- 
ophy of the heart—a gem of the treasury 
within, whose rays are reflected on all outward 
objects ; a perpetual sunshine, imparting warmth, 
light and life to all within the spheres of its 
influence. 


Premature Stupies.—Force not a child to 
premature study. The footpaths may be soon- 
est green in the spring, but afterwards they are 
but sere and yellow tracks through the blooming 
meadows. 


A Fic ror tue Discovery !—Among late 
California items, we notice that Captain Sutter, 
of gold-discovery fame, has found out a way of 
making brandy trom figs. 


Tue Harmony or Virtus.—All good things 
harmonize; all bad things are discordant, both 
with the good and with each other. 
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TRUE HEROISM, 

We have always contended that the truest he- 
roism was not exhibited on the battle-field. The 
heroism that saves life is greater than that which 
destroys life or simply defies death. An anec- 
dote of Stephenson, the famous ‘engineer, illus- 
trates what we mean. One day in the year 1814, 
a workman hurried into Mr. Stephenson’s cot- 
tage with the startling information that the deep- 
est main of the colliery was on fire. He imme- 
diately hastened to the pit’s mouth, about a hun- 
dred yards off, whither the women and children 
of the colliery were fast running, with wildness 
and terror depicted in every face. In an ener- 
getic voice, Stephenson ordered the engine-man 
to lower him down the shaft in the corve. There 
was danger, it might be death before him, but he 
must go. As those about the pit-mouth saw him 


descend rapidly out of sight, and heard from the 


gloomy depths of the shaft the mingled cries of 
despair and agony rising from the work-people 
below, they gazed on the heroic man with breath- 
less amazement. He was soon at the bottom 
and in the midst of his workmen, who were par- 
alyzed at the danger which threatened the lives 
of all in the pit. Leaping from the corve on its 
touching the groand, he called out, “ Stand 
back! Are there six men among you who have 
courage enough to follow me? If so, come, and 
we will put the fire out.” The Killingworth 
men had always the most perfect confidefice in 
George Stephenson, and instantly they volun- 
teered to follow him. Silence succeeded to the 
frantic tumult of the previous minute, and the 
men set to work. In every mine, bricks, mortar 
and tools enough are at hand, and by Stephen- 
son’s direction materials were forthwith carried 
to the required spot, whore, in a very short time 
a wall was raised at the entrance to the main, he 
himself taking the most active part in tke work ; 
thus the atmospheric air was excluded, the fire 
was extinguished, the people were saved from 
death, and the mine was preserved. 


A wise Jury.—Not a thousand miles from 
this city a coroner’s jury lately rendered a verdict 
that a certain deceased man “ came to his death 
by excessive drinking, producing apoplexy in the 
minds of the jury.” 


A tarce Lot.—The Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company have for sale one million two 
hundred thousand acres of land on the route of 
their road. 


Dramonps.—There is a lady in New York 
who wears a necklace of diamonds worth 
$25,000. 


SALT. 

Some modern agricultural writers have doubt- 
ed the necessity of giving animals salt. The 
following remarks as to the effect of salt upon 
health, by Professor James F. Johnston, of Scot- 
land, may be relished by those who still put salt 
in their own puddings, and allow their cattle a 
little now and then: “ The wild buffalo frequents 
the salt-licks of South-western America ; the an- 
imals in the central parts of South Africa are a 
sure prey to the hunter who conceals himself be- 
hind a salt-spring; and our domestic cattle run 
peacefully into the hand that offers them a taste 
of this delicious luxary. From time immemorial 
it has been shown that without salt man would 
miserably perish; and among horrible punish- 
ments, entailing certain death, that of feeding 
culprits on saltless food is said to have prevailed 
in barbarous times. Maggo's and corruption are 
spoken of by ancient writes as the distressing 
symptoms which saltless food engenders ; but no 
ancient, or unchemical modern, could explain 
how such sufferings arose. Now we know why 
the animal craves salt ; why it suffers discomfort, 
and why it ultimately falls into disease if salt is 
for a time withheld. Upwards of half the saline 
matter of the blood (57 per cent.) consists of com- 
mon salt; and as this is partly discharged every 
day through the skin and kidneys, the necessity 
of continued supplies of it to the healthy body 
becomes sufficiently obvious. The bile also con- 
tains soda as a special and indispensable con- 
stituent, and so do all the cartilages of the body. 
Stint the supply of salt, therefore, and neither 
will the bile be able properly to assist the diges- 
tion, nor the cartilages to be built up again as 
fast as they naturally waste.” ’ 
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richly dressed woman, 
drunk in the street, was arrested in St. Louis on 
a recent Sunday evening, shouting and singing 
like a freed,school-boy. On her person was found 
$119 in gold, and valuable jewelry ; she is high- 
ly educated, speaking several languages. 


We tts.—Oil wells in the western part 
of Pennsylvania, were known to the Seneca In- 
dians more than a hundred years ago, and by set- 
tlers in the region, seventy years ago. 


Hapriness.—Tillotson truly says that man 
courts happiness in a thousand shapes, and the 
faster he follows it, the swifter it flies from him. 


A wonperFuL Genius.—There is a man so 
knowing, that men who don’t know their own 
mind come to him for information on the subject. 


ODD PEOPLE. 

Henry Pelham, gentleman, in speaking of his 
grandfather, remarks, “He was, as people justly 
observed, rather an odd man, built schools for 
peasants, forgave poachers, and diminished his 
farmers’ rents ; indeed, on account of these and 
similar follies, he was thought rather idiotic.” 
It will be observed that this worthy gentleman 
earned the reputation of oddity by self-denial and 
intelligent generosity, and such is too often the 
result of independent action. 

Odd people are the salt of the earth. When- 
ever we hear any one stigmatized as being odd, 
we are always pretty certain that he is distin- 
guished from his fellows by extraordinary hon- 
esty, strength of mind and independence. When, 
many years ago, a society was formed in Eng- 
land, which now has ramifications all over the 
civilized world, a society determined to live up to 
its motto, “Friendship, Love and Truth,” to 
practise old-fashioned virtues, and that brotherly 
love which is the basis of Christianity, it very 
properly styled itself the “Order of Odd 
Fellows.” 

Odd people are of both sexes. When a wo- 
man refuses to adopt an absurd fashion, when 
she will not wear a Magenta ribbon because some 
other color suits her complexion better, when she 
‘denies herself the luxury of a hooped skirt be- 
cause it takes up too much room, is ungraceful 
and dangerous, of course all her female acquaint- 
ances set her down as an “ odd thing.” 

The girl who thinks it a sin and shame to 
spend more than half her time in the streets or 
before the looking-glass, or working worsted 
poodle dogs; who prefers reading history to 
reading novels, who studies the classics, and 
thinks astronomy more attractive than crochet- 
work, is of course, an “odd thing.” Some of 
these odd things venture to write books on great 
subjects, reviews, essays, and, oddly enough, 
acquire a reputation thereby. Another of these 
odd girls despises weak nerves, and learns to 
row a boat in a heavy sea, and when she beholds 
a steamer on a lee shore, puts off her frail skiff 
to rescue crew and passengers from a watery 
grave. Grace Darling was an odd girl. 

Florence Nightingale, instead of giving her- 
self up to the round of London fashionable dis- 
sipation, devoted her days and nights to the care 
of the sick, making her hospital her home. On 
the breaking out of a terrible war she journeyed 
to the East with an army of nurses, and devoted 
herself to the care of the invalid and wounded. 
It was odd—very odd—but it was also glorious, 
sublime, angelic. 

Years ago a very odd fellow lived in Marseilles, 
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a miser, scrimping, scraping, self-denying, sordid. 
All the townspeople despised him ; but when he 
died it was found that he had left a princely for- 
tune, accumulated sou by sou, to endow his 
native city with a perennial supply of pure 
water. 

Peter Cooper is one of these odd geniuses. 
He cares nothing for dress; he wears just such 
clothes as suit him; he cares nothing for show; 
he has no palatial mansion, no splendid horses, 
no liveried servants, and he has carried his oddity 
so far as to erect a splendid structure, to endow 
it with princely liberality, and to make education 
and books free to hundreds of his fellow-citizens. 

One of the most patriotic and gifted of Amer- 
ican citizens, Benjamin Franklin, appeared at 
the most splendid court of Europe, a court which 
was the arbiter of fashion, and whose splendors 
were like those of fairy land, in a plain drab 
suit; and the wore that dress week after week, in 
the midst of diamonds, and gold and silver lace 
and velvet, and flashing swords and plumes, and 
silks and satins. It was very odd, certainly, but 
that plainly-dressed ambassador of a republic 
struggling for existence attracted more attention 
and received more honor than ever did Prince 
Esterhazy in his diamond-studded coat which 
cost him thirty thousand dollars every time he 
put it on. 

One of these odd fellows is just now making 
an immense sensation in Europe. He prefers a 
red shirt to an embroidered uniform ; a blanket 
on the bare ground to a feather bed in a palace ; 
the love of the people to the favor of monarchs ; 
the approval of his conscience to the flattery of 
kings; honest poverty, to ill-gotten wealth. 
This man was so eccentric as to yield up supreme 
power without a sigh, when he had accomplished 
the purpose for which it was conferred on him ; 
to give gway a kingdom as freely as some people 
give a penny, and to place the love of his lib- 
erated countrymen above all earthly honors. 
By these acts, Giuseppe Garibaldi has proved 
himself the king of odd people. 


Tuscan Mrnerars.—Tuscany is so rich in 
metallic ores that ships in the channel of Piom- 
bino have to allow for the variation of the needle. 
Sardinia has begun to utilise these mineral riches. 


A poreticat Bevrer.—The ancient Celts, it 
is said, believed that the employment of new- 
born infants, removed to heaven, became thence- 
forth the scattering of flowers upon the earth. 


Success 1x Love.—Success with the ladies 
is like violin playing—a great deal depends on 
the beau-ing. 
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A PROPHETIC VISION. 

The visit of Hume the spiritualist to Europe 
has revived all sorts of superstitions, and set 
everybody to dreaming mysterious dreams, and 
seeing wonderful visions, and witnessing remark- 
able apparitions. In the frozen north, in the city 
of St. Petersburg, people have been thus im- 
pressed ; in brilliant, mocking, spirituelle Paris, 
marvels are as plenty and as readily believed as 
in the days of Caliogstro and Mesmer. Among 
such incidents worthy of reputation is one which 
happened last year to the Russian Priocess 
W——,, aresident in Paris, and a general favor- 
ite, who, one rainy day, was sitting beside the 
fire in her bedroom nursing a violent attack of 
neuralgia, when she suddenly beheld on one of 
the panels of her room—hung with draperies of 
' silk—a shadowy appearance, as though projected ‘| 
from a magic-lantern—at first dim, but gradually 
becoming distinct, and which at length repre- 
sented a forest, not as a scene in a picture, but 
with all the color and relief of nature. As she 
gazed into this forest she saw a sportsman mov- 
ing cautiously, as though in pursuit of game; 
and then she saw a boar lying in wait for the 
hunter, upon whom it sprung as he approached, 
throwing him down and tearing him with its 
tusks ; then there appeared rushing through the 
trees a group of huntsmen, who approached the 
wounded man with gestures of despair. The 
boar sprang out of sight as the group closed 
round their comrade and carried him from the 
wood, leaving a trail of blood as they disap- 
peared. The shrieks of the princess brought all 
the people in the house to her room. “There, 
there! my brother! my poor brother!” she 
screamed, pointing to the hangings. Nothing 
was to be seen in the direction she indicated, and 
every one about her endeavored to calm her, to 
persuade her that she had fallen asleep and had 
been dreaming. But nothing could convince her 
that what she had seen could be adream. She 
wept long and bitterly, and kept exclaiming, 
“ My brother! my poor brother!” This state of 
nervous excitement was with difficulty con- 
trolled; and when she had recovered her self- 
command, she wrote letter after letter to her 
brother whom she had seen in her vision, and 
who was in the Crimea, where he possessed im- 
mense estates covered with woods, in which he 
was in the habit of hunting. A few weeks after- 
wards the Princess W—— learned that at the 
very time when she saw this vision her brother 
was knocked down by a boar that he had been 
following in the forest; that he was trampled 
and torn by the animal exactly as she had seen, 


and was carried off, apparently dead, by his 


friends, who came up with him just in time to 
save his life. The prince, who is now in Paris, 
is still suffering from the wounds inflicted by the 
tusks and hoofs of the animal, and which are not 
yet entirely healed. 

ResrectaBLeE Basres.—A woman gives no- 
tice that she is “willing to take a respectable 
baby to nurse.” There are babies, then, that 
are not respectable. Poor little things! not 
worthy of respect—not to be respected. We 
have heard of persons who were born with gold 
spoons in their mouths; we have seen babies 
who, from their first were surrounded with 
every luxury; and we have seen those who were 
born without any spoons at all in their mouths, 
nor any worldly goods to speak of; but it never 
struck us before that any sort of babies were as 
disreputable as we see they must be, from this 
advertisement. 


Op Sr. Pavr’s.—St. Paul’s cathedral, Lon- 
don, one of the most magnificent structures in 
the world, was erected under the superintendence 
of one bishop, one architect and one master 
mason, although the time occupied in building it 
was thirty-five years. The cost of the entire 
edifice was $4,000,000. 


> 
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PREVENTING QuaRrRELS.—Two things, well 
considered, would prevent many quarrels. First, 
to have it well ascertained whether we are net 
disputing about terms rather than things; and, 
secondly, to examine whether that on which we 
differ is worth contending about. 


Human Nature.—The human mind is so 
fond of striking contrasts, that when a man is 
praised for some extremely high quality, the first 
thought of many is to ascertain what are his 
lowest ones. 


Tae Heart’s human 
heart, like a feather-bed, must be roughly 
handled, well shaken, and exposed to a variety 
of turns, to prevent its becoming hard. 

Tears.—The tears of a lovely girl is like a 
dewdrop on a rose; but that on the cheek of a 
wife is a drop of poison to her husband. 


Goop.—Prentice thinks sewing girls cannot be 
expected to compete with sewing machines, for 
they haven’t such iron constitutions. 


Virtve.—Virtue is a sincere disposition to 
do all the good in our power to others. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Linen was first made in England in 1253— 
Hats were invented for men, in Paris, in 1403. 

An English photographer, W. H. Leather, has 
succeeded in obtaining negative impressions on 
waxed paper. 

Druidical remains, similar to those in Ireland, 
and the hoar-stones of England and Scotland, 
have been discovered in India. ° 

Two Jewish converts of the name of Leman 
have been ordained priests and are in the Romish 
Charch service at Lyons. 

The amount of property plundered or destroy- 
ed when the China emperor’s summer palace 
was taken, is estimated at about $30,000,000. 


At Bristol, England, a lady, aged 80, was re- 
cently burned to death, while preparing for her 
marriage to a man of 78. 


An address to the Queen of England for a 
separate Irish Parliament, and the right of self- 
government, has already received over 30,000 
signatures in Ireland. 

China seems to be determined to make a clean 
thing of her change of policy, as her ports are 
opened to foreign ships, which are also to be al- 
lowed to navigate her internal rivers. 

By the ancient law of Hungary, a man con- 
victed of bigamy was condemned to live with 
both wives in the same house ; the crime was, in 
consequence, extremely rare. 

Some benevolent persons in the north of Ger- 
many are engaged in organizing a lifeboat in- 
stitution somewhat on the model of the British 
National Lifeboat Institution. 

The English authorities have lately annexed 
five hundred square miles of territory in the Him- 
malaya regions, including the hig peak of 
that famous mountain range. 

The aged father of Grace Darling, so celebrat- 
ed for her brave rescue of a drowning crew near 
Vera Island lighthouse, some years since, has 
recently been pensioned by the British govern- 
ment. 

The people of old Boston, Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, have subscribed £1200 towards paying for 
a monument in memory of their late townsman, 
Herbert Ingram, of the London lilustrated News, 

*who was lost in the Lady Elgin. 


The Marquis of Bute is thirteen years old, and 


has an income amounting to as much as four’ 


hundred thousand dollars a year. As he is an 

orphan,his relations are fighting about their re- 

ianship of the young 
r. 


Some idea may be formed of the extensive 
works for the further embellishment of Paris 
which are to be undertaken during the present 
year, from the fact that $10,000,000 was paid by 
the muovicipality, in the month of January, for 
expropriations only. 

A maxim of Ferdinand of § 
of Isabella, has recently been discovered among 
his papers. He addressed it to one of the Eng- 
lish Henrys. ‘Always ruin your opponentin the 
— the world before you go to war with 


the husband 


Ericsson’s motors are now driving printing- 
presses in Bonn, Germany. 
The London Times lately refused £150 for an 
advertisement—it was too long. 
At the York Assizes, England, a wretch was 
yr | convicted of haying starved his wife to 
eath. 


A species of sponge has been discovered in the 
Antilles which completely dissolves when plung- 
ed in alkaline solution. 

A machine has been invented in England, 
which being attached to the stern of a ship, pumps 
her out with a rapidity in ratio to her speed. 

It is found from statistical reports that a little 
more than one-fifth of all the deaths in New Eng- 
land arise from consumption, and kindred dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs. 


An old man made his appearance in October, 
at Pesth, Hungary, who was supposed to have 
been killed in battle thirty years before. All his 
relatives but one were in the grave. 


A woman in Paris, on being arrested for try- 
ing to drown herself in the. Seine, declared that 
she was only trying to dive and pick up a dia- 
mond necklace, she had seen in the bottom in a 
dream ! 


A Dublin journal observes that a handbill-an- 
nouncement of a pane meeting in that city 
states, with boundless liberality, that “the ladies, 
without distinction of sex, are cordially invited 
to attend.” 


It is proposed to erect a column to the memo 
of Wilkiarn Tyndale, the translator of the Bible, 
on Nibly Knoll, Gloucester county, England, a 
site for which has been given by Sir Maurice 
Berkley. 

It is “ next to impossible” to levy the taxes 
in Hun The goods and chattels of debtors 
to the state—nobles as well as plebeians—are day 
after day brought to the hammer, bat no one 
in Hungary dares to purchase property taken in 
execution. 

There are in London thirty-six refuges, homes 
and industrial schools—fifteen for boys, and 
twenty-one for girls. In these institutions, 400 
children are at this present moment being fed, 
clothed, and lodged, and taught how to earn 
their daily bread. 

Abdul Medjid is the most extravagant dog in 
the world. He has ordered Ketchoglu, the court 
purveyor of jewelry, to manufacture forthwith 
a magnificent tiara of diamonds, worth 13,000,000 

iastres! It is said that this trinket is intended 
= the Empress of the French. 

A traveller in India relates that the horses of 
the Meer of Scinde are fed each morning, after 
being watered, with a pound, of coarse sugar and 
a pound of clarified butter, which are made into 
balls—that the horses eat greedily after being 
once used to it. The writer notes that it fattens 
the horses prodigiously. 

A very pleasing characteristic of the population 
of France is their extraordinary respect for age. 
It is called the paradise of dmothers. There 
are few able to provide for their own support 
who would not consider the asking of public re- 
lief for their superannuated or helpless parents an 
indelible disgrace. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Cimes. 


The fire department of Baltimore, Md., cost 
$50,783 last year. 

Insects are shown by the microscope of which 
27,000,000 would equal byt one mite! 

The number of miles 0f railroads has quad- 
rupled within ten years.” \ 

Jerome Bonaparte has invoked the aid of the 
law to establish his-legitimacy. , 

All foreign journals are allowed to circulate 
freely through the French empire. 

There is a spot on the brain not larger than 
the head of a pin, which, if touched, is sudden 
death, as instant as lightning. 

Hydraulic engines have been successfully intro- 
duced to blow church organs with. Several in- 
struments in New York are so supplied with wind. 


The more ladies practise walking, the more 

tul they become in their movements. ‘Those 

adies acquire the best carriage who don’t ride in 
one. 


In the Tyrol and the Voralberg the people 
are scraping together the last kreutzer in their 
pockets for the purpose of buying off their rela- 
tives from conscription. 

On one farm at Monterey, California, there are 
50,000 grape vines arranged on the slope of the 
mountain from which 1500 gallons of wine were 
obtained in 1860. 


At Stowe, Vt., there are five factories, in 
which starch is made from potatoes. Each con- 
sumes about 20,000 bushels per annum, and eight 
pounds of starch is the yield of each bushel. 

The christening of the twenty-sixth child of 
a couple named Wonters, residing in Lierre, 
in Belgium, took place a short time since. Twen- 
ty-two of the children of this happy couple are 
now living. 

A young lady of Cincinnati, a relative of Lord 
Dalion, recently deceased in England, is one of 
the heirs of an immense property, amounting to 
about £9,000,000, or $45,000,000. portion 
will make a respectable dowry. 

What fellows the English are! They are fight- 
ing the Kaffirs in South Africa, the Chinese at 
Pekin, the cannibals of Madagascar, and control- 
ling the trade of East Africa while looking after 
the source of the Nile. 

Kelley’s Island, in Lake Erie, is all a vineyard 
The principal grape is the Catawba, which 
yields admirable wine. An acre in full bearing 
will produce 7000 pounds of grapes, worth $455, 
at 6} cents per pound. 

Three California bear skins, the brown, black 
and grizzly, will soon be added to the natural his- 
tory collection of Williams College. They have 
been presented by Mr. B. N. Seymour, a gradu- 
ate of 1852, and now aclergyman in the “ Golden 
State.” 

When a rich man commits suicide in Havana, 
his relatives charge somebody with poccering 
him, so that his property may not be confiscate 
to the crown. A young gentleman of fortune re- 
cently shot himself with a revolver, and the por- 
ter of the house has been charged with killing 
him, and committed to prison. 
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At Perrysville, Indiana, a tract of marly land 
has been burning some time. 

The Turks use no mills but beat their coffee 
with pestles in a mortar. 

The Prince of Wales is digging away at his 
books at Cambridge College, England. 


He is a poor man who lives by borrowing the 
words, decisions and actions of others. 

General Cameron, a Scotchman, has been made 
commander of the British troops in New Zealand. 

William Hillyer, the best cricketer in England, 
died lately, 47. 

A man who was turned out of a stage by the 
driver, on the overland route to California, has 
sued the company for $20,000 damages. 

The following startling announcement figures 
in the window of a cafe at Paris: “Here we 
spike the English.” 

The snow in Northern Vermont is deeper than 
has been known for ten years past, and has se- 
riously deranged the mails. 


An elk can run a mile and a half in two min- 
utes; an antelope a mile in a minute; the wild 
— of Turtary has a speed even greater than 

t. 

The number of common schools in Illinois is 
9162; scholars, 472,247; male teachers, 8223 ; 
females, 6485; school houses, 8221; scholars in 
private schools, 19,264; average wages of teach- 
ers, $28 82 per month to males, $18 80 to females ; 
total permanent school fund, $4,919,054. 


In reply to a petition of two hundred and 
Hebrew congregations, a declaration has beck 
published by the Prussian government, intimat- 
ing their intention, for the future, to avail them- 
selves of the services of the Jews in the various 
departments of the State. This is carrying out 
the spirit of the law enacted in 1848, but which 
hitherto has been almost a dead letter. 


A workman of Paris has discovered that gas 
and water pipes laid in clayed soil do not become 
rusty or oxidized—at least, but very partially so ; 
but that when these pipes are laid in chalky soil, 
they become very quickly and deeply oxidized. 
The administration of the city of Paris, appre- 
ciating the value and importance of this discov- 
ery, have bestowed a pension on this intelligent 
workman. 

It is said to be a custom with the people of Ice- 
land, when a meal is over, for the guests to kiss 
both the master and mistress of the house, thank- 
ing them for their kindness. At meeting and 
parting, the kiss isthe universal salutation On 
entering the family, the visitor must salute all ac- 
cording to seniority or station, beginning with 
the highest, At his departure, he reverses this, 
the lowest is taken leave of first. The custom is 
an old one. 


Asin was won recently by a skater 
on the e of Geronsart, near Namur, Belgium. 
He betted that he would skate for an hour, to 
ing a basket of on his head without break- 
ing one of them. He accomplished it in first- 
rate style, having during the hour written his 
name in elaborate characters on the ive, besides 
tracing an immense variety of complicated figures, 
and at last set down the basket and received his 
wager, amid the cheers of all present. 


MERRY MAKING. 


Merrp-Making. 


Who is a very unpopular officer with some of 
the ladies ?—General Housework. 

Why are fixed stars like wicked old men ?— 
Because they scintillate (sin till late). 

Why should an alderman wear a Tartan waist- 
coat ‘To keep a check on his stomach. 

pee ee be all very well » but young doc- 
tors and lawyers always prefer practice. 

What letter should a fond husband say to a 
stranger about to kiss his wife? Letter be! 

Why is a spendthrift’s purse like a thunder- 
cloud ‘—Because it is continually a light’ning. 

If Queen Victoria gave Prince Albert a kiss, 
and he returned it, what public building would 
it name *—Royal Exchange. 

Did you ever know a woman that would not 
think you intelligent, if you said her children 
were pretty ? 

A young lady out West is charged with “ put- 
ting on airs,” because she refused to go to a ball 
barefoot. 

An Irish woman, in her will, ordered her body 
to be burned after her death, as she was afraid of 
being buried alive. 

It is to be feared that the quality of tenderness 
is much more frequently found in ‘steaks than 
in husbands or wives. 

A wag being asked the name of the inventor 
of butter-stamps, replied that it was probably 
Cadmus, as he first brought letters into Greece. 

A very pious old gentleman told his sons not 
to go, under any circumstances, a fishing on the 
Sabbath ; but, if they did, by all means to bring 
home the fish. 

In New York they are peddling hot lemonade. 
Nor’ Wester of the ton Post suggests, that 
for an unemployed man there is no aid equal to 
lemon-ade. 

At a recent fashionable ball in Nottingham, a 
lady who was annoyed by the dust exclaimed : 
“Pray keep your mouth shut, my dear Evelina, 
or you'll certainly be turned into an hour 
glass.” 


Ab was once frightened out of his 
scheme of robbery py the 
soli spinster, who puttin r night-ca 
head ont of the window, —“Go ! 
aint you ashamed !” 

A gentleman in advertising for a wife, says : 
“Ts be well if the possessed a 
competency sufficient to secure her against ex- 
cessive grief, in case of accident occurring to her 
companion.” 

If one has the nee to burn his fingers 
with a piece of ice, he may set up for a wizard ; 
but the man who succeeds in burning his fingers 
by meddling with other people’s affairs, may not 
be so smart after all. 

A counsellor in Detroit describes his poverty 
as follows: “‘ When I came to Detroit I was in 
perfect ;. the smallest hole in my shirt was 
one I stuck my head through, and I to have 
that, my only shirt, washed by the dozen, for it 
was in twelve pieces.” 


A man who is beginning to skate exhibits a 
strange blending of fall and winter. 

A man that marries twice is like a captain of 
a ship—he has a second mate. 

Why is a hen like the sun ?—Because she sets. 

When is a vessel like a drowned dog ?—When 
it is a sunken bark. -? 

What city on the Iberian peninsula contai 
two and a harbor ?—O-port-O, 

Are ladies unaware, when repping into a 
of the “ felloes” in the 

eels 


Why cannot Louis Napoleon’s life be insured 
just now *—Because nobody can make out his 
policy. 

What two cities in France are like a Dutch- 
man’s breeches?—Toulouse and Toulon (too 
loose and too long). 

Who is it that is in two situations at once ?— 
A lover, for when he is beside his fair one he is 
usually beside himself. 

“Pat, is your sister’s child a boy or a girl ?” 
“Faith, an’ I don’t know whether I’m an uncle 
or an aunt.” 

How is it proved that Adam was orthodox in 
his sentiments? Because his belief was undoubt- 
edly Eve-angelical. 

A western orator commences his harangue 
with—* The crisis which we were about to have 
arriven have arroven.” 

If some men’s bodies were not straighter than 
their minds, they would be crooked enough to 
ride upon their own backs. 


In Vermont they talk of new-papering a jail, 
from which a brute of a villain sucdatly secuped, 
in order to render it more secure. 

vod a says that “ the groves were God’s first 
temples.” A good many romantic young lovers 
unquestionably find them delightful meeting 
houses. 

“A rolling stone gathers no moss.” A 
doubtful We notice in @ country J 
the marriage of Peleg Rowlingstone to Miss Ophe- 
lia Moss. 

There are fellows who go every day into bil- 
liard-rooms to get their Benen’ just as a fox 
sneaks into a farm-yard to look about him for a 
fat goose. 


THE WELCOME GUEST. 


The most miscellaneous weekly journal yet 
offered to the public. Original in and contents, 
issued in most choice and elegant style of modern 


OF THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
it contains the amount of a whole volume of £ tfal 


reading tter, and each number plete 
humor and poetic gems. 
Batrov’s Dowtan Mowraty and Tas Weicons 
Gunst are sent together for $2.50 a year. 
M. M. BALLOU, PUBLISHER, 
BOSTON. 
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iH A BRILLIANT PAPER! 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 
printing 


Mr. Dashatoay's Exploits in Shating. 


Resolves to astonish the world with his skill, and starts 
for the ground in grand style—fur cap, skating-jacket, 
ete., accompanied by his whole family. 
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Skating backward. Skating forward. 
‘ 
An involuntary somerset. Leading the crowd. 


OU’Ss DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


Scenes under the ice—monsters of the deep. 


Revenges himself by b 
shop and tarowi 


4 BALL 
4 
Disappearance in an air-hole—egony of friends. 
Fishing bim out. Melancholy procersion—is carried home on a shutter. 
| — . \s 
afil Qn \ 4 y 
,: : king the windows of the skate- 
— Delistows—skates across the chamber in his rhirt, to the bat 
X horror of his friends. fring at the dealer’s head—police 
a. 


